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PREFACE. 



La langue anglaise occupe aujourd'hui une 
place tres-importante dans l'enseignemenl <\c 
nos etablissements d'education el devient fami- 
liere, parmi nous aussi, lous les jours do phis 
en plus. II y a en cela de quoi se reiouir; 
car ce sera unc source inepuisable de nou- 
velles jouissances intellectuelles el de connais- 
sances tres-utiles. 

G'est grand dommage pourlant, quelajeunesse 
de nos ecoles, faule de bons Kvres de lecture, 
soil cohdamnee a n'etudier celte langue que dans 
les grammaires et les nianuels de conversation, 
sans tirer de cette etude tout le fruit qu' on 
en devrait attendre. 

L'intelligence de la grammaire est sans doule 
necessaire; mais elle n'est necessaire qu' en ce 
qu'elle sert d 1 introduction a la connaissance 
d'unc langue; commc V intelligence d' une lan- 
gue n'est utile qu' en ce quelle sert d'intro- 
duction a la connaissance d'un peuple. 
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VI PREFACE 

La langue anglaise, telle qu' on la parle ct 
telle qu' on Pecrit, est repandue toute entiere 
dans la litlerature anglaise: c'est la et non pas 
aillears, qu'il faut puiser pour Tapprendre. 

Etudiee ainsi, cette langue ne sera pas une 
vaine acquisition de mots; ce sera au con- 
traire apprendre, avec la veritable langue, 
l'liistoire du developpement moral d'un gran 
pcuple, qui a atteint lui-meme un tres-haut degre 
de civilisation et contribue prodigieusement 
a la civilisation de Tancien et du nouveau 
monde. 

Ce hit dans Tintention d'offrir aux eleves 
de nos ecoles, dans un livre de lecture, un 
tableau general de la litlerature anglaise mo- 
derne, que nous avons entrepris la compila- 
tion de cet ouvrage. 

Ainsi, au lieu de diviser ce livre en un 
certain nombre de genres tels que: narrations, 
descriptions, tableaux, fables etc, comme dans 
la plupart des recueils en prose et en vers, 
nous avons suivi I'ordre chronologique. 

Entre autrcs avantages,- cet ordre a celui 
de presenter le developpement et le perlection- 
nement de la langue; il montre au lecteur le 
caractere particulier de chaque epoque et lui 
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offre, en meme-temps, plus d'interet et de va- 
ricte. 

Pour faciliter t'intelligence de ces morceaux, 
qui sont d'ailleurs des plus faciles, nous les 
avons eclaircis de nombreuses annotations. Ces 
annotations nous les avons faites en francais, 
pour nous conformer a la prescription du 
programme minis teriel sur Fenseignement de la 
langue anglaise: de cela nous nous flattons 
qu' on ne nous en saura pas mauvais gre. * 

Ce livre ayant ete fait expres pour nos ecoles 
et pour la jeunesse en general, nous avons mis 
un soin scrupuleux dans le choix de tous les mor- 
ceaux. Nous avons eu soin aussi, par indulgen- 
ce envers cette meme jeunesse qui s'e rebute de 
tout ce qui est trop austere ou trop au dessus 
de son intelligence, de no choisir que les 
morceaux les plus interessants, les plus cara- 
ctcristiques et les plus charmanls de litteraturc 
anglaise, afin de rendre la lecture de ce livre, 
non-seulement instructive, mais facile el agreable. 

H. S. 

Varese, H Mars (967. 

' L'uso ilrila linsua fraiiircst; nell' insegnamento Jeli.i lin^u.i 
fistera, ingleso « icilrsea o allra lingua modcrna, b di rigorc. 

(lie go la men to per I* talruiionc Induslrialc c. 
I'rofessionalc IS Otlobrc 1865.) 
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FRANCIS BACON. 



Francis Bacon a great English philosopher , was torn in London 
in 1561. His [ather was a distinguished lawyer in Queen Elisabeth') 
reign. He studied at Cambridge, and upon leaving the university spent 
some time on the continent, from whence he was recalled upon the 
deaih of his father in 1579. A valuable essay on Ihe slate of Europe 
appeared soon after, which showed that he had not spent his limn 
there uselessly. Having in vain endeavoured to proeorc a situation 
under government in which he might devote a portion of his lime In 
literature, he studied the law and during this period published his 
great work 'The installation nf the sciences divided into six parts. 
In 1593 ho entered parliament and there showed the weakness of his 
character by fiist strongly adhering to ooe parly and then becoming 
quite as partial to the opposite. He wrote many works, but his Es- 
says are the principal and the most interesting, and continue to La 
read with great admiration to the present day. The philosophy of 
Aristotle had reigned for n long time in all Europe, but it became 
corrupted in the course of lime, and Francis Bacon perceiving its bar- 
ren and stationary character, formed it, as its name implies, into a 
search after truth; this he did in so masterly a manner that he ha* 
justly obtained Ihe title of father of that science. He has written all 
hit works in a highly finished style; bis ideas are so lofty, his fi. 
tares so beautiful and clearly drawn, that the reader is interested 
as well as instructed. He wrote also a work in 1610 entitled 'The 
Wisdom of the Ancients', 'The felicities of Queen Elisabeth's reign'. 
History of King Henry VII., 'The New Atlantic', a philosophical ro- 
nianee and many olher minor publications. In 1603 he was created 
Knight by James I. and in 1619 he was installed into the office of 
Lord chancellor of England. The death of this great man happened 
in a very singular manner, he was once riding during wiulcr in hU 

1 
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2 BRITISH CLASSICAL AUTHORS 

carriage, when Iho thought struck him that flesh might Le preserved 
as well with snow as with salt; he therefore alighted, purchased a 
fowl, and helped with his own hands lo stulF it; after this lie felt 
a chill come upon him; he rode immediately lo the Earl of Arundel'j. 
where his illness was increased by being put into a damp bed, ami 
ho died a few days after, aged (13. (IG26;. 

OF TRUTH. 

"What is truth? said jesting l Pilate; and would not 
-stay for an answer. Certainly there bo 2 that delight in 
giddiness ; 3 and count it a bondage to lis a belief; i af- 
fecting freewill Sin thinking, as well as in acting. And 
though the sects of philosophers of that kind bo gone, 
ret there remain certain discoursing wits, e which are of 
the same veins, though there be not so much blood in 
Them as was in those of the ancients. But it is not only 
the difficulty and labour which men take in the finding 
out of truth, nor again, that when it is found, it impo- 
seth 8 upon men's thoughts, that dotli bring lies in favour, 
but a natural though corrupt Jove of the lie itself. One 
of the latter school of tho Grecians examinoth the mat- 
ter, and is at a stand 9 to think what should be in it, 
that men should love lies; which neither they make for 
pleasure, as with poets, nor for advantage, as with tho 
merchant; but for the lie'ssake. 10 But I cannot tell; this 
same truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not 
show the masks, and mummeries, H and triumphs of the 
world, half so stately and daintily 12 as candle-lights. 

Truth may, perhaps, come to the price of a pearl, 
that showeth best by day, but it will not rise to the 
price of a diamond or carbuncle, that showeth best in 
varied lights, A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. 
Doth any. man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
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FRANCIS BACON 3 

tions; imaginations as one would, and the like, but it 
would leave tbe minds of a number of men, poor shrun- 
ken IS things, full of melancholy, and indisposition, and 
uupleasing to themselves? One of the fathers called poesy 
rinam daemonum, because it fllleth the imagination, 
and yot it is but the shadow of a lie. But it is not the 
lie that passeth through the mind, but the lie that sin- 
keth in, and settloth in it, 14 that doth the hurt, such as 
wo spoke of before. But howsoever these things are thus 
in men's depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making, or wooing of it ; '5 the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it ; and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it; is the 
sovereign good of human nature. 

The first creation of God, in the works of the days, 
was the light of the sense; the last was tho light of 
reason; and his sabbath-work, ,G ever since, is the illumi- 
nation of his Spirit. First he breathed light upon the 
face of the matter or chaos; then he breathed lig! it into 
the face of man, and still he breatheth and inspiroth 
light into the face of his chosen. t8 The poet that beauti- 
fied the sect that was otherwise inferior to tho rest, 
saith yet excellently well, 'It is a pleasure to stand upon 
tho shore, and to see ships tost '9 upon the sea: a pleasure 
to stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle, 
and tho adventures thereof below : 20 but no pleasure is 
comparable to tho standing upon the vantage ground of 
truth, a hill not to be commanded, and where the air 
is always clear and serene ; and to see the errors, and 
wanderings, and mists, and tempests in the vale below: 
so always, that this prospect be with pity, and not with 
swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth, to 
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have a man's mind move in charity, rest in providen- 
ce, 21 and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth , to 
the truth of civil business; it ■will bo acknowledged, 22 
even by those that practiso not, that clear and round 
dealing 23 is the honour of man's nature ; and that mixture 
of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver , 
which may make the metal work the better, but eroba- 
seth 24 it. For these winding and crooked courses 25 are 
the goings of the serpent, which goeth basely upon the 
belly, and not upon the feet. 

There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame, 
as to be found false and perfidious. And therefore Mon- 
tague saith prettily, when he inquired the reason why 
the word of the lie should bo sach a disgrace and such 
an odious charge? 2S Saith lie, 'If it bo well weighed, 27 to 
say, that a man lioth, is as much as to say, that he is 
brave towards God, and a coward towards men. For a 
lie faces God , and shrinks 2S from man'. Surely the wi- 
ckedness of falsehood, and breach of faith, cannot pos- 
sibly be so highly expressed, as in that it shall be the 
last peal 2!) to call the judgments of God upon the gene- 
rations of men : it being foretold, 30 that when Christ co- 
meth, 'he shall not find faith upon the earth? 



1 En Miaant, en raillanl. — 2 II y a des guns. — 3 Vcrtige. — 
t El considerenl comme un esclavcge i'ftfoir uno opinion. — 5 Fianc 
arbilre, liberie. — 6 Espiils nguea. — 7 Sang, c'esl n ilirc, nerf, 
substance. — 8 La lerroi liaison e» III a la 3* p. d. s. n'est pins en 
usage que dans le style bibliqne; liscz imposes, an impose. — 9 El 
s'esl truiivS dons I'embairas. — 10 t'otir I'amaur dii raensonge. — 1 1 
Masques, niomcrics Hublerbigcs. — 52 Majestiiousoracnl, fastucuscracnl. 
— 13 Raboogri clielif. — li Vieus, pourn'rii el settle-; j- nenilre el 
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s'v fise. 15 Faire I'amour, courtiser. — IG Son oeutre du sabbat. 

— 17 Soiiffla. cxliala la lumito. — 18 Elu. — 19 Bailout. — 20 Et 
its aYcnlurei qui s'y piascnl. — 21 Avoir one ime cbarilable el con- 
fiante. — 22 On reconnailro. — 23 Qu'nnc contluite franclie ctdroiic. 

— 2i Qui rend le mtfla! (apparemcnt) mpillcur mais qui I'afilit. — 
25 Voies obliques el lorinmisca. — 26 Affront, accuse. — 27 A bicn 
toosidtrer. — 28 Plie lacbemenl. — 23 Appel. — 30 Predit. 



ON STUDY. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for abi- 
lity. The chief use for delight, is in privatenetB, and 
retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, 
is in the judgment and disposition of business. For expert 
men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars one 
by one; 1 but the general counsels, and the plots, and 
marshalhng of affairs, come bast from those who are 
learned. 2 To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; 3 to 
use them too much for ornament is affectation; to make 
judgment -wholly by their rules is the humour of a 
scholar. 4 They perfect nature, and are perfected by ex- 
perience; 5 for natural abilities are like natural plants, 
that need pruning by duty, and studies themselves do 
give forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. 6 Crafty men 7 contemn studies, 
simple men admire them, and wise men use them: for 
they teach not their own use, but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by observation. 8 
Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. 9 Some books are to bo tasted, others 
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to be swallowed, and some few to he chewed and di- 
gested : that is, some books are to be read only in parte ; 
others to be read, but not curiously; and some few to 
be road wholly, and with diligenco and attention. Some 
books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
of them by others; but that should be only in the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of books; 
clso distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Reading makoth a full man; conference 
a ready man; 10 and writing an exact man. And there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a great me- 
mory : 1 ' if ho confer little, he had need havo a present 
wit; 12 and if he read little he had need have much can- 
ning to seem to know that he doth not I 3 



1 Les gens admits, on instruils par la seule experience sont pins 
proprcs a I'Bieculion el pour juger des choses en detail. — 2 Les 
insimiis, les savants, ont phis d'aplitude pour les vaes gfnera- 
la condiiile, et la direction des affaires. — 3 C'est de Is paresse. 
— 4 C'est dans la disposition, dans 1'hnracur, dans It capiicc d'lin 
liornrac de Icllres. — 5 Les lefltas perrcclionnenl la nature et sont 
cilcs meroes perfectionnG'is par I 'experience. — 6 Les talents naturcls 
corcme les planles ont bosoin d'etre emondes, cukiv^s SDtgneiisement 
ear mirae les etudes prodnisent des diromations trop vaguas si on ne 
les r en ferment pas dans le cercle do ['experience. — 7 Les hommes 
roses, Irs intrigants, — 8 Les lottrcs seulcs sont insufilsantes et ne 
suffiseiii pas mirnn pour nous apprendre i bien user des lollies; Ce 
ijui pc.it nous opprendre a. en faire nn ton usage tt'est una ccrlainc 
prudence qui n'eal pas en elles roais qui est hors d'clles et qu'011 ne 
pf::ii scqif^rir ([110 par IVxpcricncc ou ^observation. — 9 Ki pour ac- 
cepter commc une vfirin- mais pour rfllechir (peser). — 10 La lectu- 
re donne a I'esprit de I'abondance, de la fiicondite; la conversation 
dc la promplilude, de la facililo de. s'enoncer. — 11 II lui faut une 
bonne memoire. — 12 Yivaclie d'esprit. — 13 A besoin d'niio grande 
adresse pour paraitre smoir cc qu' il ignore. 
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EDWARD HYDE 

EARL OP CLARENDON. 

Edward Hyde was born in Wiltshire 1608; his parents intended 
him to enter the church, but this employment not suiting his fancy, 
he studied for the bar, in which position be highly distinguished 
himself. Upon entering parliament in iliiO lie fjuillcd the profession 
and gave himself up to public affairs, in which lie sided with the 
HoyaMsls. Charles I. while at Oxford, appointed bin) Chancellor of lb". 
Exchequer; and created him a knight. — From 1619 to 1651 he was 
employed by the eitled Charles as ambassador at Madrid. He then 
joined this unfortunate sovereign in Paris and officiated for him as 
Lord Chancellor. At the Restoration Hyde took his seat as speaker 
in the house of Commons, and had a large share in directing the 
gorernment. By the marriage of his daughter with the [hike of York, 
Hyde became the ancestor of two sovereigns, Mary and Anne. In 1665 
he was compelled to gite up the great seal al the command of Charles 
on account of his opposition to the profli[acy or that monarch's court, 
He then retired to Franco, where he occupied himself with the ac- 
complishment of his 'History of the Rebellion', a work in six vol- 
umes, which howeter is in many pads tedious. Among works nf loss 
importance he has written an autobiography and a superb 'Essay a 
an actiic and contemplate Life, and why one should be preferred 



Jurisdiction of the i'ope in the Dominions of other princes,' appeared 
for the Qm time before the public in 1811. 

CHARLES I. 

It will not bo unnecessary to add a short character 
of his person,- that posterity may know the inestimable 
loss which the nation then underwent, 1 in being; deprived 
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of a Prince, whose example would have had a greater 
influence upon the manners and piety of tho nation, 
than tho most strict laws can hare. To speak first of 
!iis private qualifications as a man, before the mention 
of his princely and royal virtues; he was, if ever any, 
the most worthy of the titleof an honest man; so great 
a lover of justice, that no temptation could dispose him 
to a wrongful action, except it was so disguised to him 
that he believed it to be just. He had a tenderness and 
compassion of nature, which restrained him from ever 
doing a bard-hearted thing: 2 and therefore he was so 
apt to grant pardon to malefactors, that the judges of 
the land represented to him the damage and insecurity 
to the public, that, flowed from such his indulgence. 3 And 
then he restrained himself from pardoning either mur- 
ders or highway robberies, 4 and quickly discerned the 
fruits of his severity by a wonderful reformation of those 
enormities. Ho was very punctual and regular in his 
devotions; he was never known to enter upon his re- 
creations or sports, 5 though never so early in the morn- 
ing, before he had been at public prayers; so that on 
hunting days his chaplains were bound to a very early 
attendance. 6 He was likewise very strict in observing 
the hours of his private cabinet devotions; and was so 
severe an exactor of gravity and reverence in all men- 
tion of religion, that be could never endure any light 7 
or profane word, with what sharpness of wit soevar it 
was covered : 8 and though he was well pleased and de- 
lighted with reading verses made upon any occasion, 
no man durst 3 bring before him any thing that was pro- 
fane or unclean. That kind of wit had never any coun- 
tenance then. '0 Ho was so great an example of conjugal 
affection, that they who did not imitate him in that 
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particular durst not brag of their liberty : 1 1 and he did 
not only permit, but direct hia bishops to prosecute 
those scandalous vices, in the ecclesiastical courts, against 
persons of eminence and near relation to his service. 

His kingly virtues had some mixture and allay, that 
hindered them from shining in full lustre, and from 
producing those fruits they should have been attended 
with. 12 lie was not, in his nature, very bountiful, though 
he gave very much. This appeared more after the Duke 
of Buckingham's death, after which thoso showers fell 
very rarely; 1S and he paused too long in giving, which 
made those to whom he gave less sensible of the be- 
nefit. He kept state to the full, 14 which made his Court 
very orderly, no man presuming to be seen in a place 
where he had uo pretence to be. He saw and observed 
men long, before he received them about his person: 
and did not love strangers nor very confident men. He 
was a patient hearer of causes, which he frequently 
accustomed himself to at the Council Board; *S and judged 
very well, and was dexterous in the mediating part: 
so that he often put an end to causes by persuasion, 
which the stubbornness of men's humours 1(1 made dila- 
tory in courts of justice. 

Ho was very earless in his person ; but, in his riper 
years, not very enterprising. Heiad an excellent under- 
standing, but was not confident enough of it: which 
made him oftentimes change his own opinion for a 
worse, and follow the advice of men that did not judge 
so veil as himself. This made him more irresolute than 
the conjuncture of his affairs would admit. If he had 
been of a rougher and more imperious nature, he would 
have found more respect and duty ; and his not ap- 
plying some severe cures to approaching evils, preceded 
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from the lenity of his nature and the tenderness of his 
conscience, which, in all cases of blood, made him choose 
the softer way, and not hearken 17 to severe counsels- 
how reasonably soever urged. This only restrained 
him from pursuing his advantage in the firat Scottish 
expedition , when , humanly speaking, he might have 
rodueod that nation to the most entire obedience that 
could have been wished. But no man can say he had 
then many who advised him to it, but the contrary, by 
a wonderful indisposition all his council had to the war 
or any other fatigue. He was always a great lover of 
the Scottish nation, having not only been born there 
but educated by that people, and besieged by them al- 
ways, having few English about him till he was King; 
and the major number of his servants being still of 
that nation, who he thought could never fail him. 18 And 
among these, no man had such an ascendant over him, 
by the humblest insinuations, as Duke Hamilton had. 

As he oxellod in all other virtues, so in temperance 
he was so strict, that he abhorred all debauchery to 
that degree , that, at a great festival solemnity where 
he once was, when very many of the nobility of the 
English and Scots were entertained, being told by one 
who withdrew W from thence what vast draughts of wine 
they drank, and 'that there was one Earl who had 
drank most of the rest down, and was not himself mo- 
ved or altered', the King said, 'that he deserved to be 
hanged'; and that Earl coming shortly after into the 
room where his Majesty was in some gaiety, to shew 
how unhurt he was from that battle, the King sent one 
to hid him 20 withdraw from his Majesty's presence ; nor 
did he in some days after appear before him. 

So many miraculous circumstances contributed to his 
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ruin, that men might well think that heaven and earth 
conspired it. Though ho was, from the first declension 
of his power, so much betrayed by his own servants, 
that there were very few who remained faithful to 
him, yet that treachery proceeded not always from any 
treasonable purpose to do him any harm, hut from par- 
ticular and personal animosities against other men. And 
afterwards, the terror all men were under of the Par- 
liament, and the guilt they were conscious of themselves, 
made them watch all opportunities to make themselves 
gracious to those who could do them good; and so thay 
became spies upon their master, and from one piece of 
knavery were hardened and confirmed to undertake an- 
other; till at last they had no hope of preservation but 
by the destruction of their master. And after all this, 
when a man might reasonably believe that less than a 
universal defection of three nations could not have re- 
duced a great King to so ugly a fate, it is most certain, 
that in that very hour when he was thus wickedly 
murdered in the sight of the sua, he had as great a 
share 21 in ^he hearts and affections of his subjects in ge- 
neral, was as much beloved, esteemed, and longed for 39 
by the people in general of the three nations, as any 
of his predecessors had ever been. To conclude, he was 
the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the best friend, 
the best husband, the best father, and the best Chri- 
stian, that the age in which he lived produced. And if 
he were not the greatest king, if he were without some 
parts 23 and qualities which have mado some kings great 
and happy, no other prince was ever unhappy who was 
possessed of half his virtues and endowments , and so 
much without any kind of vice. 21 
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JOHN BUNYAfi. 



the son of a linker, was born at Eton in Bedfordshire in 1(128; after 
receiving some little instruction in reading and writing he resolved to 
follow his father's trade, and travelled for many years about the 
country in this capacity. He represents himself as having during this 
period been deeply sunk in profligacy, but in 1GC5 he resolved to lead 
s reli^iDiis Jrf", was baptized and induced to liecome a preacher to a 
Baptist congregation. He retained this post live years, at the end of 
which lime he was apprehended as an uphotderor unlawful rr)i^i 
assemblies and confined in Bedford jail, where he remained fot twelve 
years and a half and wrote several worts of which that entitled 
'The Pilgrim's Progress from ibis World into that which is to come' 
if the most celchialed. This allegorical work is, as its title denotes, 
a description of the life of a christian. After being released from his 
imprisonment, he resumed his occupation of on itinerant preacher 
until the proclamation or liberty to his sect was issued by James fl., 
-when be creeled a meetinghouse in Bedford of which he became 
Pastor and many attended his preaching. He died when on a visit to 
London !□ 1088 in the silt] first year of his age. 
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CHRISTIAN IN THE HANDS OF GIANT DESPAIR. 

Now there was, not far from the place -where tiiey 
lay, a castle, calling Doubting Castle, the owner whe- 
reof I was Giant Despair, and it was in his grounds they 
now were sleeping; wherefore ho, getting up in the 
morning early, and walking up and down in his fields, 
naught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
Then with a grim and surly voice, he bid them awake, 2 
and asked them whence they were, 3 and what they did 
in his grounds ? They told him they were pilgrims, and 
that tiiey had lost their way. Then said the giant, You 
have this night trespassed on me , * by trampling and 
lying on my ground, and therefore you must go along 
with me. So they were forced to go, because he was 
stronger than they. They also had but little to say, 
for they knew themselves in fault. The giant, there- 
fore, drove them before him, 5 and put them into his 
castle, in a very dark dungeon, nasty and stinking to 
the spirits of those two men. Here they lay from Wed- 
nesday morning till Saturday night, without one bit of 
bread, or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask how 
they did: they wore therefore here in evil case," and 
were far from frieuds and acquaintance. Now, in this 
place Christian had double sorrow, because it was 
through 6 his unadvised haste that they were brought 
into this distress. 

Now, Giant Despair h^d a wife, and her name was 
Diffidence: so when he was gone to bed, he told his 
wife what he had done, to wit, 1 that he had taken a 
couple of prisoners and cast them into bis dungeon, 
for trespassing on his grounds. Tbon he asked her also 
what he had best to do further to them. a So she asked 
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him what they were, whence they came, and whither 
they were hound, 9 and ho told her. Then sho coungelled 
him, that when ho arose in tho morning , ho should 
beat them without mercy. So when he arose, he get- 
teth him a grievous crab-tree cudgel, 10 and goes down 
into the dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating i 1 
them as if they were dogs, although they never gave 
him a word of distaste: then he falls upon thom, and 
beats them fearfully, in such sort that they were not 
able tho help themselves, or turn them upon the floor. 
This done, ho withdraws, and leavos them there to con- 
dole their misery, and to mourn under their distress: 
so all that day they spent their time in nothing hut 
sighs and bitter lamentations. The next, night she talked 
with her husband about them further, and understan- 
ding that they were yet alive, did advise him to counsel 
thom to make away with themselves. 12 So when morning 
was come, he goes to them in a surly manner, as before , 
and pereoiving them to be very sore with the stripes 
that he had given them the day before, he told them, 
that since they were never like to como out of that 
place, '"their only way would bo forthwith t* to make 
an end of themselves, either with knife, halter, or poi- 
son: For why, said he, should you choose life, seeing 
it is attended with so much bitterness? But they desired 
him to let them go; with which he looked ugly upon 
them, and rushing to them, had doubtless made an end 
to them himself, but that he fell 13 into one of his fits 
(for he sometimes in sun-shiny weather fell into fits), 
and lost for a time the use of his bauds: wherefore ho 
withdrew, and left them, as before, to consider what 
to do. Then did the prisoners consult between themselves 
whether it was best to take counsel or no; 16 and, thus 
they began to discourse : — 
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Chr. Brother, said Christian, what shall we do? The 
life that -we now live is miserable. For my part, I 
know not whother it is best to live thus, or die out of 
hand. * 7 'My soul chooseth strangling rather than 
life and the grave is more easy for me than this 
dungeon! Shall we be ruled by the giant? 

Hope. Indeed our present condition is dreadful, and 
death would be far more welcomo to me, than thus for 
ever to abide: IS but let us consider, the Lord of the co- 
untry to which we are going hath -said, Thou shaltdo 
no murder: no, not to any man's person; ifmuoli more 
then are we forbidden to take his counsel to kill our- 
selves. Besides, ho that kill another can but commit 
murder on his own body; but for one to kill himself, is 
to kill body and soul at onee. And, moreover, my bro- 
ther, thou talkest of ease in the grave; hut hast thou 
forgotten the hell whither for certain the murderers 
go? For no murderer hath eternal life, etc. And let na 
considor, again, that all laws are not in the hand of 
Giant Despair: others, so far as I can understand, have 
been taken by him as well as we, and yet have esca- 
ped out of his hands. "Who knows but that God, who 
made the world, may cause that Giant Despair may 
die; or that, at some time or other, ho may forget to 
lock us in; or that he may in a short time have an- 
other of his fits before us, and may lose the use of his 
limbs? and if over that should come to pass again, for 
my part I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, 20 
and to try my utmost to get from under his hand. I 
was a fool that I did not try to do it before; but, 
however, my brother, let us be patient, and endure a 
while: the time may come that he may give us a hap- 
py release; but let us not be our own murderers. With 
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these words Hopeful at present did moderate the mind 
of his brother; so they continued together (in the dark) 
that day in their sad and doleful condition. * 

Well, towards the evening, the giant goes down into 
the dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken 
his couniel; but when he came there ho found them 
alive; and truly, alivo was all; for now, what for 
want of bread and water, and by reason of 21 the wounds 
they received when he beat them, they could do little 
but breathe. But, I say, he found them alive; at which 
he fell into a grievous rage, and told them, that seeing 
they had disobeyed his counsel, it should be worse with 
them than if they had never been born. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Chri- 
stian fell into a swoon; but coming a little to himself 
again, they renewed their discourse about the giant's 
counsel, and whether yet they had best take it or no. 
Now, Christian again seemed to be for doing it; but 
Hopeful made his second reply as followeth; — 

Hope. My brother, said he, rememberest thou not how 
valiant thou hast been heretofore? 22 What hardships, ter- 
ror, and amazement, hast thou already gone through, 
and art thou now nothing but fear? Thou seest that I 
am in the dungeon with thee, a far weaker man by 
nature than thou art; also this giant has wounded me 
as well as thee, and hath also cut off 23 the bread and 
water from my mouth, and with thee I mourn without 
the light. But let us exercise a little more patience. 

Now, night being come again, and the giant and hia 
wife being a-bed, she asked concerning the prisoners, 
and if they had taken his counsel; to which he replied. 
They are sturdy rogues; they choose rather to bear 
all hardships than, to make away with themselves. 
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Then said she, take them into the castle-yard to-mor- 
row, and show them the bones and skulls of thoso 
thou hast already despatched, and make them believe, 
ere a week comes to an end, 2i thou wilt also tear them 
in pieces, as thou hast done thoir fellows before them. 

.So when the morning; was come, the giant goe3 to 
them again, and takes them into the castle-yard, and 
shows them as his wife had bidden him. These, said 
he, were pilgrims, as you are, once; and they trespas- 
sed in my grounds, as you have done; and, when I 
thought fit, I tore them in pieces, 25 and so within teu 
days I will do you; go, get ye down to your den 
again; and with that he beat them all the way thither. '- J ii 

They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamen- 
table case; as before. Now, when night was come, and 
when Mrs. Diffidence and her husband the giant were 
got to bed, they began to renew their discourse of 
their prisoners; and, withal, the old giant wondered 
that ho could neither by his blows nor couasel bring 
them to an end. And with that his wife replied, I fear, 
said she, that they live in hope that some will come 
to relieve them, or that they have pick-locks 27 about 
them, by the means of which they hope to escape, 
and sayest thou so, my dear? said the giant: I will 
therefore search them in the morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to 
pray, and continued in prayer till almost break of day. - s 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as 
one half amazed, brake out 29 in this passionate speech: 
What a fool am I thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, 
when I may as well walk at liberty? I have a key 
in my bosom, called Promise, that will, I am persuaded, 
open any lock in Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, 
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that's good news good brother; pluck it out of thy 
bosom and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon-door, whose bolt 30 (as he turned 
the key) gave back, and the door flew open with ease, 
and Christian and Hopeful both came out. Then he 
went to the outer door that leads into the castle-yard, 
and with his key opened that door also. After, he 
went to the iron gate, fot that must be opened too; 
. but that lock went very hard, yet the key did open 
it. Then they thrust open 32 the door to make their 
escape with speed, but that gate, as it opened, made 
.such a cracking, that it waked Giant Despair, who 
hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs to 
fail; 33 for his fits took him again, so that lie could by no 
means go after them. Then they went on, and came 
to the king's highway, and so were safe, because they 
were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they be- 
gan to contrive with themselves 34 -what they should do 
at that stile to prevent those that should come after 
from falling into the hands of Giant Despair. So they 
consented to erect there a pillar, aad to engrave upon 
the stile thereof this sentence: — „ Over this stile is 
the way to Doubting Castle; which is kept by Giant 
Despair, who despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Country, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims." 
many, therefore, that followed after, read what -way 
written, and escaped the danger. 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

Richard Steele, bom la Ireland 16G7 of respectable bully, waa 
educated in London and at the university of Oxford, He enlisted ut a 

Mm;.' an oflicer, anil led a very dissipated life, which he Hied to 
counteract by tiia publication of several pamphlets of a moral ten- 
dency, for instance 'The Christian Hero.' He then published several 
comedies of very little merit 'The Funeral or Grief .i la mode (1701). 
'The Tender Husband or the- Accomplished Fool' (1703). "The Lying 
Lover' {1701}. The last mentioned or these works did not suit Ihc 
public taste, in eonsequence of which the author did not again write 
fur the stage until 1722. when the 'Conscious Lovers' appeared and 
met with general approbation. Meanwhile in 1709. Steele had begun 
the publication of a new periodical, entitled 'The Tattler", a paper 
published, as the author expresses it 'to expose the false arts of life, 
to pull off tho disguise of conning, vanity, and a(!ectolion, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our discourse, and our 
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behaviour.' In 1711 Steele abamioneJ this task and commenced in 
conjunction with his friend Addison, the 'Spectator' which was of the 
same bind as 'The Tattler," but more exclusively devoted to literature, 
etc. In this paper, Steele wrote the humorous parts, while Addison 
composed those, for which Steele had neither the talent nor the in- 
clination. A quarrel unfortunately took place between the Editors; and 
their friendship was broken. Steele hod twice a seat in parliament, 
but was the first time expelled on account of the sarcasm willi which 
he commented upon public atfaits in his pamphlets. He died in 1729. 

HEBOULES' CHOICE. 

When Hercules was in that part of his youth, in 
which it was natural for him to consider what course 
of life he ought to pursue, 1 he one day retired into a 
desert, where the silence and solitude of the place ve- 
ry much favoured his meditations. As he was musing 
on his present condition, and very much perplexed in 
himself "on the state of life he should choose, he saw 
two women of a larger stature than ordinary, ap- 
proaching towards him. One of them had a very noble 
air, and graceful deportment, her beauty was natural 
and easy, her person clean and unspotted, her eyes 
cast 2 towards the ground with an agreeable reserve, 
her motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her 
raiment 3 as white as snow. The other had a great deal 
of health and floridness in her countenance which she 
had helped * with an artificial white and red; and endea- 
voured to appear more graceful than ordinary in her 
mien, by a mixture of affectation in all her gestures. 
She had a wonderful confidence and assurance in her 
looks, and all the variety of colours in her dress that 
she thought were the most proper to show her com- 
plexion to advantage. 5 She cast her eyes upon herself, 
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then turned them on those that were present, to see 
how they liked her, and often looked on the figure she 
made in her shadow. Upon her nearer approach to 
Hercules, she stepped before the other lady, who came 
forward with a regular composed carriage, and run- 
ning up to him, accosted him 6 after the following man- 
ner: 

My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way of 
life that you ought to choose: be my friend, and fol- 
low me; I will lead you into the possession of Pleasu- 
re,and out of the reach of Pain, and remove you from 
all the noise and disquietude of business. The affairs 
of either war or peace shall have no power to disturb 
you. Your whole employment shall be to make your 
life easy, and to entertain every sense with its proper 
gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds 
of perfumes, concerts of music, crowds of beauties, are 
all in readiness to receive you. Come along with ] ran 
into this region of delights, this world of pleasure, and 
bid farewell 7 for ever to care, to pain, to business. 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
desired to know her name; to which she answered: My 
friends, and those who are well acquainted with me. 
call me Happiness; but my enemies, and those, who 
would injure my reputation, have given me the name 
of Pleasure. 

By this time the other lady was come up, who ad- 
dressed herself to the young hero in a very differant 
manner: 

Hercules, says she, I offer myself to you because 
I know you are descended from the Gods, and give 
proofs of that descent by your love of virtue, and ap- 
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plication to the studies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain both for yourself and 
me, an immortal reputation. But, before I invite you 
into my society and friendship. I will be open and 
sincere with you, and must lay down 8 this as an esta- 
blished truth, that there is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchased without pains and labour. 
The Gods have set a price upon every real and noble 
pleasure. If you would gain the favour of the Deity, 
you must be at the pains of worshipping him; 9 if the 
iriendship of good men, you must study to obb'ge thorn; 
if you would be honoured by your country, you must 
take care to serve it. In short, if you would be emi- 
nent in war or peace, you must become master of .ill 
the qualifications that can make you so. These are the 
only terras and conditions upon which I can propose 
happiness. The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in 10 upon 
her discourse: You see, said she, Hercules, by her own 
confession the way to her pleasures is long and diffi- 
cult, whereas that which I propose is short and easy. 
Alas! said the other lady, whose visage glowed with 
passion, l 1 made up of scorn and pity, what arc the pleasu- 
res you propose? To eat before you are hungry, drink 
hefore you are athirst, sleep before you are tired, to 
gratify appetites before they are raised, 12 and raise such 
appetites as nature never planted. You never hoard 
the most delicious music, which is the praise of one's 
self; nor saw the most beautiful object, which is the 
work of one's own hands. 13 Your votaries ** pass 
away their youth in a dream of mistaken pleasures, 
while they are hoarding up anguish, 15 torment, 'and 
remorse, for old age. 

As for me, I am the friend of God, and of good men , 
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an agreeable companion to the artisan, and household "> 
guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and pro- 
tector of servants, an associate in all true and gene- 
rous friendships. The banquets of my votaries ar« 
never costly, but always delicious; for none eat or 
drink at them who are not invited by hunger and 
thirst. Tlioir slumbers are sound, and their wakings 
Hiecrful. My young men have the pleasure of hearing 
themselves praised by those who are in years; and 
those who are in years of being honoured by those 
who are young. la a word, my followors arc favoured 
by the Gods, beloved by their acquaintances, esteemed 
l>y thair country, and, after the close of their labours, 
honoured by posterity. 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to 
which of tfiesfl two ladies he gave up his heart; 17 and, 
I believe every one who roads this, will do him the 
justice to approve his choice. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. 



Joseph Addison, born io 167?, was the son or a conn trjgenllc man 
and received his early education at the Charter-house in London, 
where ho first became acquainted with Sir Richard Steele, whith 
whom he afterwards associated in composing the 'Taller, and 'Spec- 
tator.' In 1693 lit obtained at Oxford tbo degree of Master of Arts, 
and from this period he enjoyed an exceedingly prosperous career. 
In 1G9S lie published a poem on William [It. and addressed it to Lord 
Somers; this procored him lite favour or the king and an annual 
pension of L. 300: at the same time he wrote other poems of less 
merit. The death of king William deprived him of his pension, but 
foon afterwards a poem, called 'The campaign', on. Marlborough and 
the battle of Blenheim, appeared, lor which he was rewarded by re- 
ceiving the situation of Commissioner of the Appeals. In 1700 be was 
made Under-Secretary of State to Sir Charles Hedge, and cor.linned 
in office nnder the Earl of Sunderland. About this time he composed 
an opera and a comedy which were however not well received. In 
1708 Addison entered parliament, but he was of too timid a disposi- 
tion to appear as a public speaker; he became soon afterwards Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and Secretary of State. In 1708 he accompanied 
the Marquis of Wharton to Ireland, and there commenced writing for 
peiiodicals. In 1709 the 'Tatlcr' a literary jonmal, founded by Sir 
Richard Steele, made its first appearance: Addison soon turned his 
attention to it and continued his assislace till it ceased to be published. 
After a short period the 'Taller' was superseded by the 'Spectator/ 
in which (he principal essays and literary productions of Addison ap- 
peared; and the service which he rendered bis country thronph 
the writings, cannot be too highly appreciated. He at once refined 
and elevated the taste and tone of society in general, and brought 
knowledge and information within the reach nf the lower classes- 
In 1715 he married the Countess dowager of Warwick, which union 
proved unhappy. Addison retired from the office of Secretary of 
State on account of his timidity in public speaking, after which be 
received a pension ofL. 1500 per annum. During the latter part of 
bis retired life he employed himself in writing a work on 'The Evi- 
dences of Christian Religion' which displays much learning, but which 
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he did not lire to complete. He died on the lTlh of June 1719 in 
the 79lh year of bia age. 

ABOALLAH AND BALSOHA. 

The following story is lately translated out of an 
Arabian manuscript, -which I think has very much the 
turn 1 of an oriental tale; and as it has new been befo- 
re printed, I question not but it will be highly ac- 
ceptable to my reader. 

The name of Helim is still famous through all the 
eastern parts of the world. He is called among the 
Persians, even to this day, Helim, the great physician. 
Ho was acquainted with all the powers of simples, 
understood all the influences of the stars, and knew 
the secrets that were engraved on the seal of Solomon 
the son of David. Helim was also governor of the black 
palace, and chief of the physicians to Aloareschin, the 
great king of Persia. 

Alnareschin was the most dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned in this country. He was of a fearful, suspicious, 
and cruel nature, having put to det.th upon very 
slight jealousies and surmises 2 five-and-thirty of his 
queens, and above twenty sons whom he suspected to 
have conspired against his life. Being at length wearied 
with the exercise of so many cruelties in his own 
family, and fearing lest 3 the whole race of caliphs 
should be entirely lost, he one day sent for Helim, and 
spoke to him after this manner: " Helim," said he, 
" I have long admired thy great wisdom and retired 
way of living. I shall now show thee the entire con- 
fidence which I place in thee. I have only two sons 
remaining, who are as yet but infanta. It is my design 
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that thou take them home with thee, and educate 
them as thy own. Train them up in the humble unam- 
bitious pursuits of knowledge. i By this means shall thy 
line of caliphs be preserved, and my children succeed 
after me, without aspiring to ray throne whilst I am 
yet alive." " The words of my lord the king shall be 
obeyed," said Helim; after which he bowed, and went 
out of the king's presence. He then received bis chil- 
dren into his own house, and from that time bred them 
up with him in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 
The young princes loved and respected Helim as their 
father, and made such improvements 5 under him, that 
by the age of one-and-twenty they were instructed in 
all the learning of the east. The name of the eldest 6 
was Ibrahim, and of the youngest Abdallah. They 
lived together in such a perfect friendship, that to this 
day it ts said of intimate friends, that they live toget- 
her like Ibrahim and Abdallah. Holim had an only 
child, who was a girl of a fine soul and a most beau- 
tiful person. Her father omitted nothing in her educa- 
tion that might make her the most accomplished wo- 
man ' of her age. As the young princes were in a man- 
ner excluded from the rest of the world, they frequen- 
tly conversed with this lovely virgin, who had been 
brought up 8 by her father in the same course of kno- 
wledge and of virtue. Abdallah, whose mind was of a 
softer turn 9 than that of his brother, grew by degrees 
so enamoured of her conversation, that he did not 
think be lived when he was not in company with his 
dear Balsora, for that was the name of the maid. The 
fame of her beauty was so great, that at length it ca- 
me to the ears of the king, who, pretending to visit 
the young princes his sons, demanded of Helim the si- 
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ght of Balaora, his fair daughter. The king was so in- 
flamed with her beauty and behaviour, that he sent 
for Helim the next morning, aud told him it was now 
Iiia design to recompense him for all his faithful servi- 
ces; and that, in order to it, he intended to make his 
daughter queen of Persia. Helim knew very well the 
fate of all those unhappy who had been thus advanced, 
and could not but be privy 10 to the secret love which 
Abdallah bore his daughter " Far be it," says he, 
■' from the king of Persia to contaminate the blood of 
the caliphs, and join himself in marriage with the 
daughter of his physician." The king, however, was 
so impatient for such a bride, that, without hearing 
any excuses, he immediately ordered Balsora to be 
sent for into his presence, H keeping the father with 
him, in order to make her sensible of the honour which 
ho designed her. Balsora, who was too modest and 
humble to think her beauty had made such an impres- 
sion on the king, was a few moments after brought 
into his presence, as he had commanded. 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of the vir- 
gins of Paradise: but, upon hearing the honour which 
he intended her, she fainted away, *2 and fell down as 
dead at his feet. Helim wept, and, after having recove- 
red her out the trance 13 into which she was fallen, 
represented to the king, that so unexpected an honour 
was too great to have been communicated to her all 
at once, but that, if ho pleased, he would himself pre- 
pare her for it. The king bid him take his own way. 
and dismissed him. 1 4 Balsora was conveyed again to her 
father's house, vhere the thoughts of Abdallah renewed 
her affliction every moment, insomuch 15 that at length 
she fell into a raging fever. 1G The king was informed 
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of her condition by those that saw her. Helim, finding 
no other means of extricating her from the difficulties 
she was in after having composed her mind, and made 
her acquainted with his intentions, gave her a certain 
potion, which he knew would lay her asleep for many 
hours, and afterwards, in all the seeming distress 1? of a 
disconsolate father, informed the king she was dead. 
The king, who never let any sentiments of humanity 
rome too near his heart, did not much trouble himself 
about the matter: however, for his own reputation, he 
told the father that, sine* it was known through the 
empire teat Balsora died at a time when he designed 
her for his bride, it was his intention that she should 
be honoured as such after her death; that her body 
should belaid 18 in the Black palace, among those of his 
deceased queens. 

In the meantime, Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's design was not less afflicted than his beloved 
Balsora. As for the several circumstances of his distress, 
as also how the king was informed of an irrecoverable 
distemper 19 into which he was fallen, they are to be found 
at length in the history of Helim; it shall suffice to 
acquaint my reader, that Helim, some days after the 
supposed death of his daughter, gave the prince a po- 
tion of the same nature with that which had laid asleep 
Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians to convey, 20 in a 
private manner, the bodies of all the royal family, a 
little after their death, into the Black palace, which is 
the repository of all who are descended from the caliphs, 
or any way allied to them. The chief physician is al- 
ways governor of the Black palace, it being his office 
to embalm and preserve the royal family after they 
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are dead, as well as to take care of them while they 
are yet living. The Black palace is so called from the 
colour of the building, which is all of the finest polished 
black marble. There are always burning in it five 
thousand everlasting 21 lamps. It has also a hundred fol- 
ding doors 22 of ebony, which are each of them watched 
day and night by a hundred negroes, who are to take 
care that nobody enters besides 23 the governor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his daugh- 
ter into this repository, and at the appointed time re- 
ceived her out of the sleep into which she was fallen, 
took care, some time after, to bring that of Abdallah 
into tho same place. Balsora watched over him till 
such time as the dose he had taken had lost its effect. 
Abdallah was not acquainted with Helim's design when 
he gave him this sleepy potion. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the surprise, the joy, the transport he was in, at 
his first awaking. He fancied himself in the retirement 
of the blest, 2* and that the spirit of his dear Balsora, who 
ho thought was just gone before him, was the first who 
came to congratulate his arrival. She soon informed 
him of the place ha was in, which, notwitlistanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more sweet than the bower 
of Mahomet in the company of his Balsora, 

Helim, who was supposed to be taken up 25 in the em- 
balming of the bodies, visited the place very frequently. 
His greatest perplexity was how to get the lovers out 
of it, the gates being watched in such a manner as I 
have before related. This consideration did not disturb 
the two interred lovers. At length Helim bethought 
himself, that the first day of the full moon of the month 
Tizpa was near at hand. Now it is a received tradition 
among the Persians, that the souls of those of the royal 
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family who are in a state of bliss do, on the first full 
moon after their decease, pass through tho eastern gate 
of the Black palace, which is therefore called tho gate 
of Paradise, in order to take their flight 2C for that happy 
place. Helim, therefore, having made due preparation 
tor this night, dressed each of the lovers in a roba of 
azure silk, wrought in the finest looms 27 of Persia, with 
a long train 2fl of linen, whiter than snow, that floated on 
the ground behind them. Upon Abdallah's head ho fixed 
a wreath 2« of the greenest myrtle, and on Balsora'.-? n 
gat-land of the freshest roses. Their garments wore 
. scented 3| l with the richest perfumes of Arabia. Having 
thus prepared every thing, the full moon was no sooner 
up, and shining in all its brightness, 51 but he privately 
opened the gate of Paradise, and shut it after the same 
manner as soon as they had passed through it. The 
hand of negroes, who were posted at a little distance 
from the gate, seeing two such beautiful apparitions, 
that showed themselves to advantage by the light of 
tho full moon, and being ravished by the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded 
them to he the ghosts 32 of the two persons lately deceased. 
They fell upon their faces as they passed through the 
midst of them, and continued prostrate on the earth 
until such time as they were out of sight. They repor- 
ted the next day what they had seen, but this -was 
looked upon by 33 tho king himself, and most others, as 
the compliment that was usually paid to any of the 
deceased of his family. Helim had placed two of his 
own mules at about a mile's distance from the Black 
temple, on the spot which they had agreed upon 3i for 
their rendezvous. Here he m«t them, and conducted 
them to one of bis own houses, which was seated on 
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mount Khacan. The air of this mountain was so very 
healthful, that Helim bad formerly transported the king 
thither, in ordor to recover him out of a long lit of 
sickness, 35 which succeeded so -well, that the king made 
him .1 present of tho whole mountain, with a beauti- 
ful house and gardens that were on the top of it. In 
this retirement lived Abdallah and Balsora. They we- 
re so fraught 3fi with all kinds of knowledge, and posses- 
sed with so constant and mutual a passion for each 
other, that their solitude never lay heavy 37 on them. 
Abdallah applied himself to those arts which were 
agreeable to his manner of living and the situation of the 
place, insomuch that in a few years, he converted the 
whole mountain into a kind of garden, and covered every 
part of it with plantations or spots of flowers. 38 Helim 
was too good a father to let him want any thing that 
might eonduc* to make his retirement pleasant. 

In about ten years after their abodo in this place, 
the old king died, and was succeeded by bis son 
Ibrahim, who. upon the supposed death of his brother, 
had been called to court, and entertained there as heir 
to the Persian empire. Though he was some years 
inconsolable for the death of his brother, Helim durst 
not trust him 39 with the secret, which he knew wouid 
have fatal consequences, should it by any means come 
to the knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no 
sooner mounted to the throne, hut Helim sought aftef 
a proper opportunity of making a discovery to him, 
which he knew would bo very agreeable to so good- - 
natured and generous a prineo. It so happened, that 
before Helim found such an opportunity as he desired, 
the new king, Ibrahim, having been separated from 
his company in a chase, and almost fainting with heat 
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and thirst, saw himself at the foot of mount Khaean. 
Ho immediately ascended the hill, and coming to Ile- 
um's house, demanded some refrehments. Helim was 
very luckily there at that time, and, after having set 
before the king the choicest of wines and fruits, finding 
him wonderfully pleased with so seasonable a treat, i' 1 
cold him that the best part of his entertainment was to 
come; upon which he opened to him the whole history 
of what had passed. The king was at once astonished 
and transported at so strange a relation, and seeing his 
brother enter the room with Balsora in his hand, he 
leaped off from the sofa on which he sat, and cried 
out, " It is he! it is my Abdallah!" Having said this, 
he fell upon his neck and wept. The whole company 
for soma time remained silent, and shedding tears of 
joy. The king at length, having kindly reproached 
Helim for having so long deprived him of such a bro- 
ther, embraced Balsora with the gratest tenderness, and 
iold her that now she should be queen indeed; for that 
he would immediately make his brother king of all 
the conquered nations on the other side of the Tigris. 
He easily discovered in the eyes of our two lovers, 
that instead of being transported with the offer, they 
preferred their present retirement to empire. At their 
request, therefore, he changed his intentions, and made 
them a pressnt of all the open country as far as they 
*>uld see from the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah 
continued to extend his former improvements, beauti- 
fied this whole prospect with groves and fountains, gar- 
dens and seats of pleasure, until it became the most 
delicious spot of ground within the empire, and is the- 
refore called the garden of Persia. This caliph Ibra- 
him, after a long and happy reign, died without chil- 
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dren, and was succeeded by Abdallah, a son of Abdal- 
lah and Balsora. This was the king Abdallah, who 
afterwards fixed the imperial residence upon mount 
Khacan, which continues at this time to be the favou- 
rite palace of the Persian empire. 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 



This illnslrioas English poet was born in Northamptonshire in Ibe 
rear 1631. He studied at Cambridge, where he took hit degree of 
Master *t arts and obtained a fellowship. In lGlll scTeral dramatic 
pieces appeared from his pen. He never attained any great proficien- 
cy in his plays, and they are all infected with the licentiousness 
characteristic of his age, but in lyric, didactic and satirical poetry, 
Bryden surpastes aljLotl any- author that England c?cr possessed. In 
3 
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JGC8 he was appointed Poet Laureate anil in 1GS1 at the express de- 
sire of the king lie published his splendid satirical poem of 'Abso- 
lom and Achitophcl', in which he describes lbs political intrigues 
of the Duke o[ Monmouth and his part;. Soon alter Ibc accession of 
James II to the throne, Drjdcn changed bis religion and became a 
Roman Catholic and in order to justify his conversion, be wrote his 
poem of the 'Hind and Panther' in which he makes the animals di- 
scuss the doctrines of ths churches o[ Home and England. The hind 
is iniendad to represent tile church of Rome and the panther, tact 
i>f England; other sects are personified by various animals. During 
lha last ten year of his life he wrote translations of Juvenal, Persius, 
Ovid and Virgil. Of the works of his later years, the moat important 
is his 'Ode on Cecilia's Day which may be looked upon as the fine- 
st lyrical composition in the English language. His last work of im- 
portance is liis 'Fables' which consists in stories chosen from Chiu- 
ccr. Homer and Boccaccio, in which, however, we again see traces 
of his great licentiousness. Dryden died on the first of Way 1700 
and was buried in West minster- Abbey. 

BEN J0NS0N. I 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived, 
if we look upon him while "ho was himself (for his last 
plays were but his dotages 2), I think him the most lear- 
ned and judicious writer which any theatre ever had. 
He was a most severe judgo of himself, as well as 
others. One cannot say he wanted wit, 3 hut rat- 
her that he was frugal of it. In his works you find 
little to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, and 
humour also in some measure, we had before him; but 
something of art was wanting to the drama, till he ea- 
rns. He managed his strength t» more advantage than 
any who preceded him. You seldom find him making love 
in any of his scenes, or endeavouring 4 to move the pas- 
sions; his genius was too sullen and saturnine 5 to do it 
graeefully, especially when he knew he came after 
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those who h'ad performed both to such a height. Hu- 
mour was his proper sphere; and in that he delighted 
most to represent mechanic G people. He was deeply con- 
versant 7 in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he 
borrowed boldly from them; there is scarce a poet or 
historian among the Roman authors of those times 
whom he has not translated in 'Sejanus' and 'Catiline.' 
But he has dono his robberies so openly, that one may 
see he fears not to be taxed by any law. Ho invades 
authors like a monarch; and what would be theft 8 in 
other poets is only victory in him. With the spoils of 
these writers lie so represented Rome to us, in its ri- 
tes, ceremonies, and customs, that if ono of their poets 
had written either of his tragedies, wo had seen less of 
it than in him. If there was any fault in his language, 
'twas that he weaved '■> it too closely and laboriously, in 
his comedies especially: perhaps, too, ho did a little too 
much roraanise our tongue, leaving the words which 
he translated almost as much Latin as he found them; 
wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, 
he did not enougli comply with the idiom of ours. If 
I would compare him with Shakspcare, I must ackno- 
wledge him the more correct poet, but Shakspeare the 
greater wit. Shakspeare was tho Homer, or father of 
our dramatic poets: Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing: I admire him, but I love Shak- 
speare. To conclude of him; as he has given us the 
most correct plays, so, in the precepts which ha has 
laid down in his 'Discoveries,' we have as many and 
profitable rules for perfecting the stage, 10 as any where- 
with the French can furnish us. 
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1 Benjamin .Jonson, Celibrc ooleur dramaliqiic. con tempo rain do 
Slukspeare. — 2 Folios, imbecililes. — 3 Esprit. — 4 To sndevow, 
s'eflurcer ticker. — 5 Chagrin, sombre, mclancoliqne. — 6 Mecani- 
ciens, Ouuiers. — 7 Verse. — 8 Vol, plagiat, — 9 Towtan tissct, 
cntrclaccr, moler. — 10 Theatre scene. 



BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.* 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am nest to 
speak, had, with the advantage of Shakspeare's wit, 
which was their precedent, great natural gifts, impro- 
ved by stduy; Beaumont especially, being so aeeurato 
a judge of plays, i that Ben Jonson, while he lived, 
submitted all his writings to his censure, and, 'tii 
thought, used his judgment in correcting, if not con- 
triving, all his plots. 2 What value he had for him, 
appears by the verses he writ 5 to him, and therefore I 
need speak no farther of it. The first play that brought 
Fletcher and him in esteem was their 'Philaster;' for 
before that they had written two or three very unsuc- 
cessfully; as the like is reported of Ben Jonson, before 
he writ Every Man in his Humour.' Their plots were 
generally more regular than Shakspeare's, * especial- 
ly those which were made before Beaumont's death; 
and they understood and imitated the conversation of 
gentlemen much better; whose wild debaucheries, 5 and 
quickness of wit in repartees, 6 no poet before them 
could paint as they have done. Humour, which Ben 
Jonson derived from particular persons, they made it 
not their business to describe: they represented all 
the passions very lively, but above all, love. I am apt 
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to believe the English language in thorn arrived . 
its highest perfection: what words have since been 
taken in, 7 are rather superfluous than ornamental. 
Their plays are now the most pleasant and fre- 
quent entertainments of the stage; two of theirs being 
acted through the year, for one of Shakspeare's or 
Jonson's: tho reason is, because there is a certain gaie- 
ty in their comedies, and pathos 8 in their more sorious 
plays, which suits 9 generally with all men's humours. 
Shakspeare s' language is likewise a little obsolete 10 and 
Ben Jonson's wit comes short of theirs. H 



' Deot cdJbres aulfnts dramaiiiiiies, conlempo- - ..• de Shalnpr.ii' . 
qui nut compos* fiusioure pifttn euseuib!e. — t Comedies, pifces 
Iheiirales. — 2 intrigue. — 3 Vienx. pour wrote. — 4 sousctitendu 
ploli. — 5 betwiiclies efTienees. — C Beparlie, rtpMque prompts el > - 
ve, — 7 Tolroiluiis. — 8 Pafhnique. — 9 Qui lonvienncol. qulsont 
Hans le pout. — 10 Vieos, iou«ite. — 11 L' espnl de lonson est 
mforteur, ou, o'est pas it vif, si piquant i'espnl dc B, ci do t\ 
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J. Locke was born in 1G32 and recoiled his education at West- 
minstei school, after which he entered college at Oxford, and at a 
later period studied for th« medical profession. In 1664 he accompa- 
nied Sir Walter Vane, who was sent as envoy from Charles II, to the 
Elector of Brandenhurg. Upon his return to Oxford, a situation in 
the Irish church was offered to him, which, however, he refused 
and soon arterwards became an inmate of the Earl of Shaftesbury's 
house during which time he was employed in the education or this 
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[he office of secretary of presentations, of which lie was deprived in the 
following year, when llio Earl lost his own appointment of Lord 
Chancellor. Locke remained on ihc continent with the exception o[ 
one or two visits to England from 1675 til] (ho revolution of 168R; 
daring a part of this time he was obliged to lie concealed in Holland. 
In this interval lie wrote his first letter on Toleration. In 1690 bis 
most celebrated work, 'An Essay on the Human Under lan ding' was 
published; the composition of this production had occupied him ei- 
ghteen years. In the same year he published two 'Treatises on Civil 
Government', and in 1695 was made a member of the 'Board of 
Trade', but soon found himself obliged to resign this office on accou- 
nt of ill health. Locke died in 1704 at the age of seventy two. Of 
his other works may bo mentioned 'Thoughts concerning Education' 
(1693), "The Reasonableness of Christianity (1695), of which he also 
wrote two. ■Vindications' 169G, and a pamphlet on 'The Conduct of 
the Understanding'. His 'Essay on the Human Ueders landing' ii a 
most eomplcle and philosophical examination of the human mind, its 
powers, ond capacities, and serves as well for a fundamental book 
in metaphysics. His style is clear and comprehensive and not spoiled 
by the great number of technical terms and scholastic phrases which 
had been generally used in learned books unlil that time. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury has said or him: 'No one lias done more towards the 
recalling of philosophy into the use and practice of the world, and 
into the company of the politer and better sort, who might well be 
ashamed of it in its olhcr dress'. 

IDEAS. 

Every man being conscious to himself that he thinks, 
;intl that which his mind is applied about whilst thin- 
king, 1 being the ideas that are there, it is past doubt, 
that men have in their mind several ideas, suoh as are 
thoso expressed by the words whiteness, hardness, 
sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drun- 
kenness, and others: it is in the first place- then to be 
inquired how he comes by them? 2 I know it is a re- 
ceived doctrine, that men have native ideas, and 
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original characters, stamped upon their mind in their 
very first being. This opinion I have at large exami- 
ned already; and I suppose what I have said will be 
much more easily admitted, ■when I have shown when- 
ce the understanding may get all the ideas it has, and 
by what ways and degrees. they may come into the' 
mind, for which I shall appeal to every one's own 
observation and experience. 

Let us then suppose the Blind to be, as we say, 
white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas, 
how comes it to be furnished? .Whence comes it by 
that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy 5 of 
man has painted on it with an almost endless variety ? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and know- 
ledge? To this I answer in one word, from experience; 
in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that 
it ultimately derives itself. Our observation employed 
either about external sensible objects or about the in- 
ternal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected 
on by ourselves, is that which supplies our understan- 
dings with all the materials of thinking. These two are 
the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas 
we have, or can naturally have, do spring. 1 

First, Our senses, conversant 5 about particular sensi- 
ble objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
perceptions of things according to those various ways 
wherein c those objects do affect them; and thus we co- 
me by those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, 
soft, hard, bitter sweet, and all those which we call 
sensible qualities, which, when I say the senses convoy 
into the mind, I moan, they, from external objects, 
convey into the mind what produces there those per- 
ceptions. This great source of most of the ideas wc have, 
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depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them 
to the understanding, I call sensation. 

Secondly, The other fountain from which experien- 
ce furnisheth the understanding with ideas 'is the per- 
ception of the operations of our own mind within us, as 
it is employed about the ideas it has got; which opera- 
tions, when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, 
do furnish the understanding with another set 7 of idea*, 
which could not bo had from things without; 8 and such 
are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, 
willing, and all the different actings of our own minds; 
which we being conscious of, and observing in oursel- 
ves, do from these receive 9 into our understandings as 
distinct idea as we do from bodies affecting our senses. 
This source of ideas every man has wholly in himself; 
and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with external object, yet it is very like it, and might 
properly enough bo called internal sense. But as I 
call the other senation, so I call this reflection, the 
ideas it affords f being such only as the mind gets by 
reflecting on its own operations, within itself. By re- 
flection, then, in the following part of this discourse, I 
would be understood to mean that notice which the 
mind takes of its own operations, and the manner of 
them, by reason whereof <■ there come to bo ideas of 
these operations in the understanding. These two, I say, 
viz. 12 external material things, as the objects of sensation 
and tlio operations of onr own minds within, as the 
objects of reflection, are to me the only originals from 
whence all our ideas take their beginnings. The term 
operations here I use in a large sense, as comprehending 
not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, but 
some sort of passions arising sometime from them, such 
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as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising from any 
thought. 

Tho understanding seems to me not to have the least 
glimmering of any ideas 13 which it doth not receive 
from one of these two. External objects furnish the 
mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, which are all 
those different perceptions they produce in us; and the 
mind furnishes the understanding with idea of its own 
operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them 
and their several modes, combinations, and relations, 
we shall find to contain all our whole stock of ideas, 
and that wo have nothing in our minds which did not 
come in one of these two ways. Let any one examine 
his own thoughts, and thoroughly 15 search into his un- 
derstanding, and then let him tell me whether 10 all the 
original ideas he has there are any other than of the 
objects of his senses, or of tho operations of his mind, 
considered as objects of his reflection; and how great 
a mass of knowledge soever 17 he imagines to be lodged 
there, he will, upon taking a strict view, see that he 
has not any idea in his mind but what one, of these 
two have imprinted, though, perhaps with infinite va- 
riety compounded and enlarged by tho understanding, 
as we shall see hereafter. 



t Et que I'objet qa' occupe son esprit an moment qu' i] pensc. — 
2 Comment i! y parvient, comment il arrive a avoir des Hies. — 3 
Imagination sans borne. — 4 DO ri vent, — 5 Familier. — C Eti qaoi 
■a dans lesqnellcs, (voics-. — 7 Assottiment, ordre. — 8 Eiteneur. 
— 9 Do receive, nous recevons. — 10 Donne, prodnise, foornit. — 
II Do qnot. — 12 Pour videlicet, (/est a dire. — 13 Faible clarU, 
e'est a Jim, la moindre connaissancc, on notion des idees. — 14 Re- 
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gard, coup d'ocil, examination. — 15 Enticement, compl element. — 
16 Si. — 17 How great soever, quelque grand, on grande que. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 



Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield in 1709; at the age of ni- 
neteen he entered Oxford university, but on account of pecuniary 
embarrassments did not lake his degree. In 1735 he married a wi- 
dow, twenty years older than himself and established a boarding 
school, bat bad no more than three pupils; after a yea: and a half 
he removed to London determined to subsist by his pen, which he 
employed in writing for journals, especially for the Gentleman's Ma- 
gatine: to which his first contribution was a Latin ode. published in 
1737. In 1738 appeared bis 'London/ a satire which gained him 
much reputation. Till 1743 lohnson wrote reports of the speeches m 
Parliament under the title nf 'Debates in the Senate ol Liliputia' and 
in 1711 composed the fife of the poet Savage, 'which (says the auth- 
or of his life in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) 'had he written 
nothing else, wonld have placed him on a very high rank as a 
writer.' His 'Dictionary of the English language' was completed in 
the year 1754; its composition occupied him 7 year. In 1748 appea- 
red his 'Vanity of Human Wishes', written in the stile of a Satire 
nf Juvenal; in 1750 he edited the first number of the Rambler, a se- 
ries of most exqnisile essays amotmting to two hundred and eight, 
all possessing an excellent moral tendency. He also wrote many con- 
tributions to 'The Idler', 'The Adventurer' and other magazines. In 
I75D appeared his 'Rasselss' and in 1775 his 'Journey to the We- 
stern Islands of Scotland'. About Ih is period a living in tho church 
was offered him, which however he refused. In 1762 he received a 
pension of L. 300 per annum, and was thus enabled to lead an 
easy life, lu 1764 he obtained the degree of Doctor of Laws at the 
Dublin university, and in 1774, the same at Oxford; in 1781 he com- 
pleted his last work 'The Lives of the Poets'. He died in 1784 and 
was interred in Westminster-Abbey. His style is concise and forcible, 
and in all his works thoroughly manly; his ideas are generally in- 
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genious and lively; in short, energy combined -with eood sense is thi 
feature which stands prominent in all his compositions. 

CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Shakspeare is, above all writers, at least abova all 
modern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds • 
up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of 
life. His characters aro not modified bj the custom of 
particular places, unpractised by the rest of the world; 
by the peculiarities of studies or professions which can 
operate but upon small numbers; or by the accidents 
of transient fashions or temporary opinions; they are 
the genuine progeny of common humanity; snch as 
the world will always supply, 2 and observation will 
always find. His persons act and apeak by the influ- 
ence of those general passions and principles by which 
all minds are agitated, and the whole system of life is 
continued in motion. In the writings of other poets, a 
character is too often an individual; in those of Shak- 
speare it is commonly a species. 
It is from this wide extension of design, that so much 
instruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays 
of Shakspeare with practical axioms and domestic 
wisdom. It was said of Euripides, that every verse 
was a precept; and it may be said of Shakspeare, that 
from his works may be collected a system of civil and 
economical prudence. 

Yet his real power is not shown in the splendour 
of particular passages, but by the progress of his fa- 
ble and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries 3 to 
recommend him by select quotations will succeed like 
the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered hi* 
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houso for sale, carried a brick, in his pocket as a spe- 
cimen. 

It -will not easily bo imagined how much Shakspeare 
excels in accommodating his sentiments to real life, 
but by comparing him with other authors. It was 
observed of the ancient schools of declamation, that the 
more diligently they were frequented, the more was 
the student disqualified for the world; because he found 
nothing there which he should over moot with in any 
other place. The same remark may he applied to eve- 
ry stage hut that of Shakspeare. The theatre, when 
it is under any other direction, is peopled by such 
characters as were never seen, conversing in a lan- 
guage which was never heard, upon topics which will 
never arise in the commerce of mankind. But the dia- 
logue of this author is often so evidently determined by 
the incident whieh produces it, and is pursued with 
so much ease and simplicity, that it seems scarcely to 
claim ths merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned 5 by 
diligent selection out of common conversation, and com- 
mon occurrences. 

Upon every other stage, the universal agent is love, 
by whose power all good and evil is distributed, and 
every action quickened G or retarded. To bring a lover, 
a lady, and a rival, into the fable; to entangle 7 them in 
contradictory obligations, perplex them with opposi- 
tions of interest, and harass 8 them with violence of de- 
sires inconsistent with each other; to make them meet 
in rapture, and part in agony; to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow; to di- 
stress 9 them as nothing human ever was distressed; to 
deliver them as nothing human ever was delivered, — is 
tha business of a modern dramatist. For this, probabili- 
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ty is -violated, life is misrepresented, and language is 
depraved. But love is only one of many passions; and 
as it has no great influence upon the sum of life, it 
has littlo operation in the dramas of a poet -who caught 
his ideas from the living world, and exhibited only 
what he saw before him. He knew that any other pas- 
sion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a cause of 
happiness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not easily 
discriminated and preserved; yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his personages inore distinct from each other. I 
will not say with Pope, that every speech may he as- 
signed to the proper speaker, because many speeches 
there are which have nothing characteristical; but, 
perhaps, though some may be equally adapted to eve- 
ry person, it will be difficult to find any that can be 
properly transferred from the present possessor to anot- 
her claimant. The choice is right, when there is reason 
for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyper- 
bolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and 
unexampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of 
barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a giant 
and a dwarf; W and he that should form his expectations 
of human affairs from the play, or from the tale, would 
be equally deceived. Shakspeare has no heroes; his 
scenes are occupied only by men, who act and speak 
as the reader thinks that he should himsalf have spo- 
ken«or acted on the same occasion; even where the 
agency is supernatural, the dialogue is level with life. 
Other writers disguise the most natural passions and 
most frequent incidents: so that he who contemplates 
them in the book will not know them in the world- 
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Shakspoare approximates the remote; and familiarises 
the wonderful: the event which ho represents will not 
happen, but if it were possible, its effects would be 
probably such as lie has assigned; and it may bo said, 
that he lias not only shown human nature as it acts 
in real exigencies, but as it would be found in trials 
to which it cannot be exposed. 

This, therefore, is the praise of Shakspeare: — that 
hia drama is tho mirror of life; that ho who lias mazed f ' 
his imagination in following tho phantoms which other 
writers raise up before him, may hero be cured of his 
delirious ecstasies by reading sentiments in human lan- 
guage, by scenes from which a hermit may estimate 
the transactions of the world, and a confessor predict 
the progress of the passions. 



1 Oui nffie, qui present. — 2 To supply, procurer, subtcnir, four- 
nir. — 3 To try, Essavcr, prouscr, tenter. — A iuabilc, incapable, 
inepte. — S To oleane, glaner. rccueillir. — 6 To quicken, vi'i- 
Rer, biter securer. — 7 Embrouiller cmbarrajscr. — 8 ravage. d*v fl- 
ue. — Q Mend™ maiheureul, — 10 Natn. — II To ma:t ctonner. 
surprendre. 



DANIEL DEFOE. 



Darnel Defoe (born in London 1061) wsi educated for a presbyte- 
rinn minister; but Ibis not suiting bis fanr.y, be pursued successhelT 
ihe avocations of hosier, tilcmakcr, and wool-merchant, but without 
receiving benefit from any of lliem, in 1C9J he became celebrated bj 
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liie publication of bis 'True-bom Englishman', a poetical satire on 
foreigners and a defence of the king. In 1702 he wrote a treatise 
entitled 'The shortest "Way with the Dissenters' for which be was 
imprisoned. He remained nearly two years in rVswgalc during which 
time be earned on a periodical paper 'The Review'. Upon his release 
he wrote an ironical political article for which he was again arrested, 
in 1719 appeared Ms 'Robinson Crusoe' the success of wbich induced 
dim to write several other fictitious works of which we may mention 
'Moll Flanders', 'Caplain Singleton', 'Dunca Campbell'. Colonel Jack' 
ccc. He wrote ins lost works in a different style; amongst thesa 
publications were 'A Political History of the Peril', 'Sjstem of Magic', 
■The Complete English Tradesman'. 'A Tour through (.real Britain' ecc. 
In all his works il may be noticed that he possessed a great power 
of giving the appearance of truth to all his accounts. Be died in 1751. 
author of two hundred and Inn books .kuI ;),imphlet5. 



I was busy one morning upon something, -when I 
called to Friday, and bid liim go to the sea-shore, and 
see, if he could find a turtle, 1 or tortoise, a thing -which 
we generally got once a week., for the sake of the 
flesh. Friday had not been long gone, when he came 
running back, and flew over my outer-wall, or fence, 
like one that felt not the ground, or the steps ho set 
his feet on; and before I had time to speak to him, ho 
cried out to me, '0 master! 0 master! 0 sorrow! 0 
bad!' 'What's the matter, Friday? said I. '0 yonder, 
there', said he, 'one, two, three canoe; 2 one, two, three! : 
By this way of ipoaking, I concluded there were six , 
but, on inquiry, I found it was but three. 'Well, Fri- 
day', said f, 'do not be frighted.' 3 So I heartened him 
up as well as I could; however, I saw the poor fellow * 
was most terribly scared; 5 for nothing ran in Iris head 
but that they were eome to look for him, and would cut 
him in pieces, and eat him; and the poor fellow trembled 
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so, that I scarce knew what to do with him. I com- 
forted him as well as I could, and told him I was in 
as much danger as he, and that they would eat me as 
well as him. 'But,' said I, 'Friday, we must resolve 
to fight them. Can you fight, Friday?' — 'Me shoot', 6 
said he; 'but there come many great number.' — 'No 
matter for that,' said I, again; 'our guns will fright 
them that we do not kill.' So I asked him whether, if 
I resolved to defend him, he would defend me, and 
stand by me, and do just as I bid him. 7 He said, 'Me 
die, when you bid die, master.' So I went and fetched 
him a good dram of rum 8 and gave it him; for I had be- 
en so good a husband 9 of my rum, that I had a great deal 
left. 10 When he had drank it, I made him take the two 
fowling-pieces, 1 1 which we always carried, and load 12 
them with large swan-shot, 13 as big as small pistol-bul- 
iets; then I took four muskets, and loaded them with 
two slugs 1* and five small bullets each; and my two pi- 
stols I loaded with a brace 15 of bullets each; I hung my 
great sword, as usual, naked ly my side.and gave 
Friday his hatchet, is When I had thus prepared myself, 
I took my perspective-glass, 1' and went up to the side 
of the hill, to sec what I could discover; and I found 
quickly, by my glass, that there where one and twenty 
savages, three prisoners, and three canoes: and that 
their whole business seemed to be the triumphant 
banquet upon theso three human bodies; a barbarous 
feast indeed, but nothing more than, as I had observed 
was usual with them. I observed also, that they were 
landed, not where they had done when Friday made his 
escape; but nearer to my creek, 1 8 where the shore was 
low, and where a thick wood came close almost down 
to the sea. This, with the abhorrence of the inhuman 
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errand these wretches came ahout, filled mo with such 
indignation, that I came down again to Friday, and 
told him I was resolved to go down to them, and kill 
them all; and asked him if he would stand by mo. " He 
was now gotten over his fright, 20 and his spirits being 
a little raised with the dram I had given him, he was 
very cheerful, and told me, as before, he would die 
when I bid die. 

In this fit of fury, 1 took first and divided the arms 
which I had charged, as before, between us; I gave 
Friday one pistol to stick in his girdle, 21 and three guns 
upon his shoulder; and I took one pistol, and the other 
three myself; and in this pos'fttre we marched out. I took 
a small bottle of rum in my pocket, and gave Friday 
a large bag with more powder and bullet; and as to 
orders, I charged him to keep close behind me, 
and not to Btir, or shoot, or do any thing, till 1 
bid him; and, in the mean time, not to speak a 
word. In this posture, 1 fetched a compass 22 to my right 
hand of near a mile, as well to get over the creek as 
to get into the wood, so that I might come within 
shot 23 of them before I should be discovered, which r 
had seen, by my glass, it was easy to do. 

While I was making this march, my former thou- 
ghts returning, I began to abate my reiolution; I do 
not mean that I entertained any fear of their number; 
for, as they were naked, unarmed wretches, it is cer- 
tain I was superior to them; nay, though I had been 
alone. But it occurred to my thoughts, what call? 24 
what occasion I much less what necessity I was in, to 
go and dip my hands in blood, to attack people who 
had neither done me or intended me any wrong? who, 
as to me, wore innocent, and. whose barbarous customs 
4 
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were thoir own disaster: being in thorn, a token indoed 
of God's having left them, with the other nations of 
that part of the world, to such stupidity, and to such 
inhuman courses; but did not call me to take upon 
me to he a judge of their actions, much less an exe- 
cutioner of his justice; that, whenever ho thought fit, 
he would take the cause into his own hands, and, by 
national vengeance, punish fchem, as a people, for na- 
tional crimes; hut that, in the mean time, it was no- 
ne of my business; that, it was true, Friday might 
justify it, because he was a declared enemy, and in 
a state of war with those very particular people; and 
it was lawful for him to attack them; but I could not 
say the same witli respect to me. These things were 
so warmly pressed upon my thoughts all the way as 
I went, that I resolved I would only go and place 
myself near them, that I might observe their barba- 
rous feast, and that, I would act then as God should 
direct; but that, unless something offered that wai more 
a call to me than yet I knew of, I would not meddle 25 
with them. 

With this resolution I enterad the wood, and, with 
all possible wariness and silence, Friday following 
close at my heels, I marched till I came to the skirt 
of the wood, on the side which was next to them; 
only that one corner of the wood lay between mo 
and them. Here I called softly to Friday, and sho- 
wing him a great tree, which was just at the corner 
of the wood, I bade him go to tho tree, and bring me 
word if he could see there plainly what they were 
doing. He did so, and came immediately hack to me, 
and told me they might he plainly viewed there; that 
they were all about their tire, eatig the flesh of one 
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of their prisoners, and that another lay bound upon 
the sand, 26 a little from them, which, he said, they 
would kill next, and -which fired all the very soul wi- 
thin me. He told mo it was not one of their nation, 
but one of tho bearded men, whom ho had told me of, 
that came to their country in tho boat. I was filled 
with horror at the very naming the white, bearded 
man; and, going to the tree, I saw plainly, by my 
glass, a white man, who lay upon the beach of the 
sea, with his hands and his feet tied with flags, or things 
like rushes, and that he was an European, and had 
clothes on. 

Thero was another tree, and a little thicket beyond 
it, about fifty yards nearer to them than the place 
where I was, which, by going a little way about, I 
saw I might come at undiscovered, and that then I 
should be within half shot of them; so I withheld 57 m y 
passion, though I was indeod enraged to the highest 
degree; and going back about twenty pace3, I got be- 
hind some bushes, which held all the way till I camr; 
to the other tree; and then I came to a little rising 
ground; which gave me full view of them, at the di- 
stance of about eighty yards. 

I had now not a moment to lose, for nineteen of 
the dreadful wretches sat upon the ground, all close 
huddled together, and had just sent the other two to 
butcher the poor Christian, and bring him, perhaps, 
limb by limb, to their fire; and they were stooped 
down to untie the bands at his feet. I turned to Friday 
— Now* Friday,' said I, 'do as I bid thee,' Friday said 
he would. 'Then, Friday,' said I, 'do exactly as you 
see me do; fail in nothing.' So I set down one of the 
muskets and the fowling-piece upon the ground, and 
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Friday did the like by his, and with the other musket 
I took my aim at the savages, bidding him to do the 
like; then asking him if ho was ready, he said, 'Yes.' 
'Then fire at them," said I; and the same moment I 
fired also. 

Friday took his aim so much better than I, that on 
the side that he shot, ho killed two of them, and 
wounded three more; and on my side, I killed one, and 
wounded two. They were, you may be sure, in a 
dreadful consternation; and all of them who were not 
hurt jumped up upon their feet, but did not immedia- 
tely know whicli way to run, or which way to look, 
for they knew not from whence their destruction came. 
Friday kept his eyes close upon me, that, as I had 
bid him, he might observe what I did; so, as soon as 
the first shot was made I threw down tho pieeo, and 
took up the fowling-piece; and Friday did the like, ho 
saw me cock and present; 28 he did the same again. 'Are 
you ready, Friday?' said I. — 'Yes,' said he. 'Let fly, 29 
then,' said I, 'in the name of God!' and with that, I 
fired again among the amazed wretches, and so did 
Friday; and as our pieces were now loaden with what 
I called swan-shot, or small pistol bullets, we found on- 
ly two drop, but so many were wounded, that they ran 
about yelling and screaming like m»d creatures, all 
bloody, and miserably wounded moat of them; where- 
of three more of them fell quickly after, not quite 
dead. 

'Now, Friday,' said I, laying down the discharged 
pieces, and taking up the musket which was yet loa- 
den, 'follow me," said I, which he did with a great 
deal of courage; upon which I rushed out of the' wood, 
and showed myself, and Friday close at ray foot. As 
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soon as I perceived tliey saw me, I shouted as loud 
as I could, and bade Friday do so too: and running as 
fast as I could, -which, by the way, was not very 
fast, boing loaded with arms as I was, I made directly 
towards the poor victim, who was, as I said, lying 
upon the beach or shore, between the place where 
they sat and the sea. The two butchers, who wero 
just going to work with him, had left him at the sur- 
prise of our first fire, and fled in terrible fright to the 
seaside, and had jumped into a canoe, and three more 
of the rest made the same way. I turned to Friday, 
and bade him step forwards, and fire at them; he un- 
derstood ma immediately, and running about forty yards, 
to be near them, he shot at them, and I thought he 
had killed them all, for I saw them all fall of a heap 
into the boat, though I saw two of them up again 
quickly; however, he killed two of them, and woun- 
ded the third so, that he lay down in the bottom of 
the boat as if he had been dead. 

Whilo my man Friday fired at them, I pulled out my 
knife and cut the flags that hound the poor victim; and 
loosing his hands and feet, I lifted him up, and asked 
him in the Portuguese tongue, what he was. He an- 
swered in Latin, Christians; but was so weak and 
faint that he could scarco stand or speak. I took my 
bottle out of my pocket; and gave it him, making signs 
that ho should drink, which he did and I gave him a 
piece of bread, which he eat. Then I asked him what 
countryman he was; and he said, Espagnole; and being 
a little recovered, let me know, by all the signs ho 
could possibly make, how much he was in my debt 
for his deliverance. 'Seignior,' said I, with as much 
Spanish as I could make up, 'we will talk afterwards. 
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but we must fight now; if you haTe any strength left- 
take this pistol and sword, and lay about you.' 50 He 
took them very thankfully, and no sooner had he the 
arms in his hands, hut, as if they had put new vigour 
into him, he flew upon his murderers like a fury, and 
had cut two of them in pieces in an instant; for the 
truth is, as the whole was a surprise to them, so the 
poor creatures were so much frighted with the noise 
of our pieces, that they fell down for mere amazement 
and fear; arid had no more power to attempt their 
own escape, than their flesh had to resist our shot; 
and that was the case of those five that Friday 
shot at in the boat; for as three of them fell with the 
hurt they received, so the other two fell with the 
fright 

I kept my piece in my hand still without firing, 
being willing to keep my charge ready, because I had 
given tho Spaniard my pistol and sword: so I called to 
Friday, an bado him run up to the tree from whence 
we first fired, and fetch tho arms which lay there 
that had been discharged, which he did with great 
swiftness; and then giving him my musket, I sat down 
myself to load all tho rest again, and hade them come 
to me when they wanted. While I was loading these 
pieces, there happened a fierce engagement between 
the Spaniard and one of the savages, who made at him 3 ' 
with one of their great wooden swords, the same 
weapon that was to have killod Mm before, if I had 
not prevented it. The Spaniard, who was as bold and 
as brave as could be imagined, though weak, had 
fought this Indian a good while, and had cut him two 
great wounds on bis head; but the savage being a 
stout, lusty fellow, closing in with him, 32 had thrown 
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him down, being faint, and was wringing -my sword 
out of his hand; when the Spaniard, though under- 
most, wisely quitting the sword, drew the pistol from 
his girdle, shot tho savage through the body, and kil- 
led him upon tho spot, heforo I, who was running to 
help him, could come near him. 

Friday being now left to his liberty, pursued the flying 
wretches, with no weapon in his hand but his hatchet; 
and with that he dispatched those three, who, as I 
said before, were wounded at first, and fallen, and all 
tho rest ho could come up with, and tho Spaniard co- 
ming to me for a gun, I gave him one of the fowling- 
pieces, with which he pursued two of the savages, and 
wounded them both; but, as he was not able to run, 
they both got from him into the wood, where Friday 
pursued them, and killed one of them, hut the other 
was too nimble 33 for him; and though he was wounded, 
yet had plunged himself into the sea, and swam, with 
all his might, off 31 to those two who were left in tho 
canoe, which three in the. canoe, with one wounded, 
who wo know not whether ho died or no, were all 
that escaped our hands of one and twenty. 
. Those that were in the canoe worked hard to get 
out of gun-shot, and though Friday made two or three 
shot at them, I did not find that he hit 35 an y of them. 
Friday would fain have had me tako one of their 
canoes, and pursue them; and, indeed, 1 was very an- 
xious about their escape, lest 3fi carrying the news homo 
to their peoplo, they should como back perhaps with 
two or three hundred of their canoes, and devour us 
by more multitude; so I consented to pursue them by 
sea, and .running to one of their canoes I jumped in, 
and bade Friday follow me; hut when I was ia the ' 
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canoe, I was surprised to find another poor creature 
lia there alive, bound hand and foot, as the Spaniard 
was, for the slaughter, 37 and almost- dead with fear, not 
knowing; what the matter was; for he had not heen 
able to look up over the side of the boat, he was tied 
so hard neck and heels, and had been tied so long:, 
that he had really but little life in him. 

I immediately cut the twisted flags 33 or rushes, which 
they had bound him with, and would have helped him 
up; but he could not stand or speak, but groaned most 
piteously, believing, it seems, still, that ho was only 
unbound in order to be killed. "When Friday came to 
him, I bade him speak to him; and tell him of hia de- 
liverance; and, pulling out my bottle, made him give 
the poor wretch a dram; which, with the news of his 
being delivered, revived him, and he sat up- in the 
boat. Bat when Friday came to hear him speak, and 
look in his face, it would have moved any one to have 
seen how Friday kissed him, embraced him, hugged 30 
him, cried, laughed, hallooed, io jumped about, danced, 
sung; then cried again, wrung his hands, beat his 
own face and bead; and then sung and jumped about 
again, like a distracted creature. 41 It was a good while 
before I could make him speak to me, or tell me 
what was the matter; but when he came a little to 
himself, ho told mo that it was his father. 



i Tortile. — 2 Canot, esp&e de bateau. — 3 H'ajt-z pas pour. — t 
CcmpaBnon, pauvro diable. — 5 Efiraye. — 6 Tirer fusillicr. — 7 De 
f.iire ce que jc loi ordonnais. — 8 Je lot donnai une bonne meson 
ile rhnm. — 9 Mtfnageur. — 10 ]'en avais encore beaucoup, — 11 Fu- 
sil tic tbasse. — 12 To load charger. — 13 Bonlets do fusil. — 14 
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Lingoti. — 15 Paire. — IG Hachette. — 17 Lunelle d'epproche. — 
IS Petite liaic. — 19 S'il m'aEsislerail. — 20 II n'ctait plus tffiayi- 
— 21 Ceintme. — 22 Fairc mi lour. — 23 1 la panic du foul, — 
•>i IJuol droit, quelle autorilfi. — 53 So melcr, avoir A quoi faire. — 
26 Gssiit lie tit le sable. — 27 Jc Mini. — 23 Hausser It chien (du 
fusil) et vbscr. — 29 Diichargez. — 50 Frappez tie tous coles. — 3t 
Qui s'avanc,a vers lui. — 32 To close with serrcr, empoigncr. — 33 
Agile; Icste. — 34 Swain off il nogea vers... — 35 To hit, atleindre 
saisir. — 36 Dc pour que. — 37 Carnage, massacre. — 38 Jones tor- 
iliis. — 39 Erobraseer caresser. — iO To Halloo, pousser des cris de 
joic. — it Comma ue too. 



LAWRENCE STERNE. 



Lawrence Sterne, one of tlie most humorous authors England lias 
ever produced, was horn at Cloumel in 1713 and educated at Cam- 
bridge where he took the degree o[ roaster of arts, and then entered 
inlo the chiireh; but his manner of life not being in accordance with 
hts station, he was little liked If his brother clergymen. His first 
publication was entitled 'Tiistrara Shandy' of which two volumes ap- 
peared in 1759, two more in 17CI and the two last in 1762. The 
publication of this work instantly placed Stprnc among the first writers 
of his day. Its merit consists in its style, which is easy and al the 
same lime elegant, and in the manj humorous and pathetic parts, 
ivhieb prove the ability of ilia author. Sterne travelled twice on the 
continent, and the publication of his ■Sentimental Journey' was tho 
result of these tours. At the completion of the first part of this compo- 
sition, (he author died in London where ho Wis slaying to superin- 
tend its printing in 1768. 

MAEIA. 
F1BST PART. 

Thby were the sweeteat netes I ever heard; 
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and I instantly let down the fore-glass 1 to hear them 
more distinctly — ■— Tia Maria; said the postillion, ob- 
serving I was listening Poor Maria, continued he 

(leaning his body on one side to let mo see her, for 
he was in a line between us), is sitting upon a hank 
playing her vespers upon her pipe, 2 with her little 
goat 3 beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and 
a look so perfectly in tune '> to a feeling heart, that I 
instantly made a tow, I would give him a fonr-and- 
twenty sous piece, when I got to Moulines. — — 

And who is poor Maria? said I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around ue, said 
the postillion — it is but three years ago, that the sun 
did not shine upon so fair, so quick-witted, 6 and a- 
miable a maid; and better fate did Maria deserve, than 
to have her banns forbid, by the intrigues of the cu- 
rate of the parish who published them. 

Ho was going on, when Maria, who had made a 
short pause, put the pipe to her mouth and began the 
air again — they were the same notes; — yet were ten 
times sweeter: It is the evening service to the Virgin, 
said the young man — hut who has taught her to play 
it— or how sha came by her pipe, 7 no one knows; we 
think that Heaven has assisted her in both; for ever 
since she has been unsettled in her mind, it seems her 
only consolation — she has never once had the pipe out 
of her hand, but plays that service upon it almost 
night and day. 

The postillion delivered this with so much discretion 
and natural eloquence, that I could not help deciphe- 
ring something in his face above his condition, and 
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should have sifted out 8 his history, had not poor Maria 
taken such full possession of ma. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank 
where Maria was sitting; she was in a thin white 
jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn up 
in a silk net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little 
fantastically on one side — she was beautiful; and if ever 
I felt the full force of an honest heart-ache, it was the 
moment I saw her 

God help her! 0 poor damsel! above a hundred ma*- 
ses, said the postillion, have been said in the several 
parish churches and convents around for her — hut 
without effect; we have still hopes, as she is sensible 
for short intervals, that the Virgin at last will restore 
her te herself; but her parents, who know her best, are 
hopeless upon that score, W anil think her senses are 
lost for ever 

As tho postillion said this, Maria made a cadence so 
melancholy, so tender and querulous, that I sprung 
out of the chaiso to help her, and found myself sit- 
ting betwixt hsr and her goat before I relapsed from 
my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully It for some time at me, and 
then at her goat — and then at me — and then at her 
goat again, and so on alternately 

Well, Maria, said I softly — what resemblance 

do yon find? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it 
■was from the humblest conviction of what a beast man 
is— that I asked tho question; and that I would not 
have let fallen an unseasonable pleasantry in the ve- 
nerable presence of Misery, to be entitled to all the 
wit that ever Rabelais scattered. 
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Adieu, Maria! — adieu, poor hapless damsel! — some 
time, but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy 

own lips but I was deceived; for that moment she 

took her pipe, and told me such a tale of woe 12 ■with 
it, that I rose up, and with broken and irregulare steps 
walked softly to my chaise. 



I. The fore-glass of Ihe coach. — 2 Sorled'taslriiment a Tent, chalunican. 
— 3 Chevre. — i En armonic. — 5 Spiritiicllc. — IS Publications de 
manage lolerditcs. —-7 To come by iomelhing, parvenir h poasader qoel- 
que chose, obtenir. — 8 To sift out, lomiscr. examiner, faire dej 
lucfierchos. — 9 Que Die ti 1'aide! — 10 Cliapilra, sujel, — 11 Altenti- 
Tement. — 12 R6cU do doulcur. 



SECOND PART. 

When we had got within half a league of Mouiines, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, i I 
discovered poor Maria sitting under a poplar — sho was 
sitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning 
on one side within her hand — a small brook ran at 
the foot of the tree. 

I bade the postillion go on with the chaise to Mou- 
iines— and La Fleur to bespeak 2 my supper— and that 
I would walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, 3 which 
before was twirted within a silk net. She had superad- 
ded likewise to her jacket, a pole green ribband which 
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fell across her shoulder to the waist; at the end of 
■which hung her pipe. Her goat had been as faithless 
as her lover; and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, 
which she had kept tied by a string to her girdle; as 
I looked at her dog, she drew him towards her with 
the string — "Thou shalt not leave- me, Sylvio," said she. 
I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her father than of her lover or her little goat; 
for as she uttered them, the tears trickled down her 
cheeks. f 

I sat down close by her; and Maria let me wipo 
them away as they fell, with ray handkerchief. I then 
steeped it in my own — and then in her's — and then in 
mine— and then I wiped her's again— and as I did it, 
I felt such undescribablo emotions within me, as I am 
sure could not bo accounted for from any combinations 
of matter and motion. 

1 am positive I have a soul; nor can all the. books 
with which materialists have pestered the world 
ever convince me of the contrary. 

"When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her 
il she remembered a pale thin person of a man who 
had sat down betwixt her and her goat about two 
years before; She said, she was unsettled i mueh at 
that time, but remembered it upon two accounts— that 
ill as she was, she saw the person pitied her; and next, 
that her goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she had 
beat him for the theft — she had washed it, she said, 
in the brook, and kept it ever since in her pocket, to resto- 
re it to him in case she should ever see him again, which, 
she added, he had half promised her. As she told me this, 
she took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me 
see it; she had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine 
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leaves tied round with a tendril— on opening it, I saw 
an S marked in one of tho corners. 

She had since that, she told mo, strayed as far as 
Rome, and -walked round St. Peters'once — and returned 
back— that she found her way alone across the Appc- 
nines— had travelled over all Lombardy without mo- 
ney and through the flinty 5 roads of Savoy without shoes: 
howsho had borne it,andhow she had got supported, she 
could not tell— but God tempers the wind, said Maria, 
to the shorn lamb. 6 

Shorn indeed 1 , and to the quick, 7 said I; and wast 
thou in my own land, where I have a eottago, I would 
take thee to it and shelter thee: thou shouldat eat of 
my own bread and drink of my own cup— I would bo 
kind to thy Sylvio — in all thy weaknesses and wande- 
rings I would seek after thee, and bring thee back — 
when tho sun went down I would say my prayers, and 
when I had done, thou shouldst play thy evening song 
upon thy pipe: nor would tho incense of my sacrifice 
bo worse accepted, for entering Heaven along with 
that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, 8 as I uttered this; and 
Maria observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that 
it was steeped too much already to ba of use, would 
needs go wash it in the stream — And where will you 
dry it, Maria? said I — I will dry it in my bosom, said 
she — it will do me good. 

And ia your heart still so warm, Maria? said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her sor- 
rows — she looked with wistful disorder for some time 
in my face; and then, without saying any thing, took 
her pipe, and played her service to the Yirgin — The 
string I had touched ceased to vibrate— in a moment 
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or two Maria returned to herself— let her pipe fall — 
and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria? said I.— She said 
to Motilities. — Let us go, said I, together. — Maria put 
her arm -within mine, and lengthening the string to let 
the dog follow — in that order wo entered Moulines. 

Though r hate salutations and greetings 10 i c the 
marketplace, yet when wo got into tho middle of this, 
I stopped to take my last look and last farowell of Ma- 
ria. 

Maria, though not tall, was novertholess of the first 
order of fine forms— affliction had touched her looks 
with something that was scarce earthly — still she was 
feminine: and so mmm was there about her of all that 
the heart wishes, or tho eyes look for in woman, 
that could tho traces bo ever worn out " of her brain, 
and thoso of Eliza's out of mine, sho should not only 
eat of my bread and drink of my own cup, but Maria 
should lie in my bosom; and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden!— imbibe the oil and wi- 
ne which tho compassion of a stranger, as ho journo- 
yeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds— tho 
Being who has twice bruised 12 thee can only bind 
them up for ever. 



1. Taillis, biiisson. — 2 Ordonncr, — 3 Diilits, flottants. — 4 De- 
rangfiO. — 3 Pierreol rocaillcii*. — 6 Agncan toniiu. — 7 Au vif. — 
8 To mtlt. se liqnifier, s'attendrir. — 9 Elle roulait. — !0 Sana- 
tions. — H Efface. — 12 Heurtri. 
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vomers death. 

A few hours before Yorick breath 'd his last, Eugenius 
stept in 1 with an intent to take his last eight and 
last farewell of him. Upon Ms drawing Yorick's curta- 
in, and asking him how he felt himself, Yorick, looking 

up in his face, took hold of his hand and, after 

thanking him for the many tokens of his friendship 
to him, for which, he said, if it was their fate to meet 
hereafter, he would thank him again and again, he 
told him, he was within a few hours of giving his 

enemies the slip 3 for ever. 1 hope not, answered 

Eugenius with tears trickling * down his cheeks, and 
with the tenderest tone that ever man spoke 1 ho- 
pe not, Yorick, said he Yorick replied, with a 

look up, and a gentle squeeze 5 of Eugenius' hand— — 

and that was all but it cut Eugenius to the heart. C 

Come, come, Yorick, quoth 7 Eugenius, wiping 

his oyes, and summoning up the man within him — my 

dear lad, be comforted let not all thy spirits and 

fortitude forsake thee at this crisis, when thou most 
wan test them; — who knows what resources are in 
store, and what the power of God may yet do for 

thee? Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, and 

gently shook his hoad, for my part, continued Eugenius, 

crying bitterly as he uttered the words 1 declare 

I know not, Yorick, how to part with thee, and would 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, cheering up 
his voice, that there is still enough left of thee to ma- 
ke a bishop 8 — and that I may live to see it.' 1 besee- 
ch 9 thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off his ni- 
ghtcap as he could with his left hand— his right being 
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still grasped close 10 in that of Eugenius 1 beseech 

thee to take a view of my head. 1 see nothing that 

ails it, H replied Eugenius. Then, alas! my friend, said 
Yorick, let me tell you, that it is so hruised and mis- 
shapened 12 with the blows which have been so un- 
handsomely 13 given mc in the dark, that I might say 
with Sancho Panca, that should I recover, and "mi- 
tres thereupon a be suffered to rain down from "hea- 
ven as thick as hail, not one of them would fit it." 13 — 
— Yorick's last breath was hanging upon his trembling 

lip, ready to depart as he uttered this; yet stili it 

was uttered with something of a Corvantic tone; 

and as he spoke it, Eugenius could perceive a stream t(J of 
lambent fire lighted up for a moment in his eyes; — 
faint picture of those flashes of his spirit, which (as 
Shakspeare said of his ancestor), were wont to set the 
table in a roar! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart of 
his friend was broken; he squeezed his hand— and then 
walked softly out of the room, weeping as he walked. 
Yorick followed Eugenius with his eyes to the door- 
he then closed them— and never opened them more. ' 

He lies buried in a corner of his churchyard 17 un- 
der a plain marble slab, 18 which his friend Eugenius, 
by leave of his executors, laid upon his grave, with no 
more than these three words of inscription; serving 
both for his epitaph and elegy, 



Alas, poor YORICK! 



Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost tlio consolation 
to hear his monumental inscription road over with 

5 
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such a variety of plaintive tones as denote a general 
pity and esteem for him; a footway W crossing the 
churchyard close by his grave— not a passenger goes 
by 20 -without stopping to cast a look upon it— sigh- 
ing as he walks on, 

Alas, poor YORICKl 



I Eolra. - 1 Marques, .ud.cts - 3 To gift tie slip, tail, qoii- 

H.i Atari avoir le coeor dfchire. — 7 Vieos, pour said. — 8 £veque. 

19 Ncuriri el difTorme. — 13 Vilaioemeol — M La dessus, (sur sj 
lete.) - 15 To fit. irtdspter. seoir. - 16 Flux, an lig. Damme. - 
17 Grottier*. — 18 Dalle. — 10 Seutier. - 20 To pass by, pawor 
t-r#a do. 



JONATHAN SWIFT. 



Jonathan Swift, born in Dublin 1667, was educated by Iris relations, 
and enabled by bis patron Mr, Tcraplo to finish his studies at Oiford 
He mad« bis first literary efforts in polical pamphlets written for the 
WfHg party; iben appeared his satire entitled 'The Battle of the 
Books,' which, as it chiefly treats of a contemporary struggle between 
flcntlcy and Wollon, afforded more interest at the time of its appea- 
rance than at the present day; it is full of sarcasm and coarse infec- 
tive. Id (70* appeared one of his greatest satires, entitled 'The Tale 
uf a Tub'. In this work Swin describes the progress of the three 
. lunches, Ibe Human, Lutheran and Calvinistic, which be represents 
in the persons of three brothers. The author lias succeeded in rende- 
riuj ridiculous the txtramsnnces 0 [ the three churches' different sin- 
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pes of progression. Through ihc whole hook Iho satire is as lively and 
fanciful, as it is culling. Swift became afterwards a Tory and wrote 
as violently, anil as frequently on this side of politics, as he had for- 
merly done on the other. About the year 1708, appeared his famous 
pamphlets entitled 'Sentiments of a Church of England Man', 'Letters 
nil the Application of the Sacramental Test', and bis 'Apology for 
Christianity. In 1724, Swift's 'Drapier's Lctleis' appeared in a Dublin 
newspaper with the signature 'M. II. Uropier'; they were directed 
against the Whig government, and the permission which was then 
about to be given to Mr. Wood, to coin copper money, to bring into 
Ireland; and such power did these writings possess, that they cicited 
<in immense indignation amongst the people of that country; on which 
account the government considered it uuadvisablo to grant the permis- 
sion. In 172G Swift produced his master piece 'Gulliver's Travels', 
perhaps the best satirical work that exists in any language. It is sup- 
posed to have been written by Gulliver bin^elf who travels in difle- 

nnd another by dwarfs. The whole is an admirable satiie, principally 
upon the institutions of society, which are examined, and if we may 
use the term, dissected, and brought before ns in the forms, first of 
the dwarfs and afterwards of the giants. The great fault of this work 
is Ms indecency, which is in many places very coarse. Had not Swift 
been a great prose writer, he would have been considered a poet, 
inr he has left several poetical productions, of which we may nidiliun 
Cadmus and Vencpa', 'A Ilhapsody on 1'octiy', Versos on my own 
Heath" and the unfinished 'Legion Club'. About the year 1736 he was 
attacked with repeated fits of insanity, in the midst of the composi- 
tion of his 'Legion Club', and he never recovered sufficiently to fin- 
ish the poem. The last nine years of his life were passed in a stale, 
first of madness, then of idiotcy. He died in Dublin 1745. Swift was 
undoubtedly one of the most powerful, and cutting satirists that En- 
gland has ever produced; his genius and imagination arc as fertile as 
his satiie is strong. Of his smaller work; we may mention his 'Con- 
duct of the Allies', 'Public Spirit uf the Whigs', 'Directions of Servants', 
•Polite Conversation', 

VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. 



Mr. Lemuel Gulliver was the third son of a gentle- 
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man in Nottinghamshire. At the ago of fourteen he was 
sent to Cambridge, where he studied very closely for 
three years: but the charge of maintaining him being 
too great for his father's narrow fortune, he was bound 
apprentice * to Mr. Bates, a surgeon in London. "What 
little money he got, he laid out 2 in learning naviga- 
tion and other parts of mathematics as he always fan- 
cied he should be a great traveller. When his time 
was expired lie left Mr. Bates and studied physic two 
years at Loydon in Holland. 

Soon after his return from Leyden, he was recommen- 
ded to he surgeon to the Swalfow, Captain Abraham 
Parnell eommander, with whom he made a voyage or 
two into the Levant and other part. He then resolved 
to sattle in London, and his old master, Mr. Bates, re- 
commended him to several patients. He took a house 
in the Old Jewry, and being advised to marry, he 
espoused Miss Polly Burton, daughter of a hosier 3 in 
Newgatestreet, with whom he received a portion of 
four hundred pounds. 

But Mr. Bates dying in two years after and Mr. Gul- 
liver having few friends, his business fell off * very 
much; and therefore, having consulted his wife, he de- 
termined to go to sea again. He was surgeon successive- 
ly in two ships, and made several voyages to the East 
and West-Indies, by which he made some addition to 
Ins fortune. The last of these voyages not proving very 
fortunate he grew weary 5 of the sea; and intending 
to stay at home with his wife and family, he first 
took a house in Fetter-Lane and afterwards in Wap- 
ping, hoping to get business among the sailors; but 
this did not answer his expectation. After waiting in 
vain for three years, in hopes that things would mend, 
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ho accepted of an advantageous offer from Captain 
Pritchard, of the Antelope, who was making a voyage 
to the South-Seas. 

They sailed from Bristol on the 4th of May 1699. 
Their voyago was at first very prosperous; tillleaving 
these seas and steering their eourso towards the East- 
[ndies they were driven G by a storm to the northward 
of van Diemen's land. Twelve of tho crew ' were dead 
liy hard labour and bad food, and the rest were in u 
very weak condition. 

On the 5th of November (tho beginning of summer 
in those part) the weather being hazy, they espied ■< 
took within a clable's length 8 of the ship, and thy 
wind being strong, they immediately ?plit 9 upon it. 
Mr. Gulliver and five of the crew, heaved out tha 
boat, and made a shift to get clear of 10 the ship and 
tho rock. They rowed till they could work no longer; 
and then, trusting to the mercy of the waves, in about 
half an hour tho boat was overset by a sudden squall 1 1 
from the north. What became of the other seamen Mr. 
Gulliver knew not; but ho swam with wind and tide, '2 
and often in vain let his legs drop in hopes of feeling 
the bottom; at last when he was almost ready to expi- 
re, he found himself within his depth. And tho storm 
being greatly abated, he walked above a mile before 
he reached the shore; he then advanced near half a 
mile up tho country, but could not discover either 
houses or inhabitants. He laid himself down on the 
grass, which was very short and soft, and slept about 
nino hours. He awoke just at daybreak and upon at- 
tempting to rise, he found that he could not stir; for 
;is he lay on his back, he found his arms and legs faste- 
ned to the ground, and his hair, which was long and 
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thick, tied in the samo manner. In a littfo time he folt 
something alive moving on his left leg, -which advan- 
ced almost up to his chin, when bending his eyes 
downwards, he perceived it to be a human creature 
not six iuches high, with a bow and arrow in his 
hand and a quiver 13 at hia back. He then felt at least 
Ibrty more following the first; and being greatly asto- 
nished, iie roared so loud, that they all ran back in a 
fright; and some of them broke their limbs by leaping 
from his sides to the ground. They soon after returned; 
and ono of them -who ventured to get a full sight of 
his face, with the greatest astonishment cried out: He- 
hinak Degul. He did not understand their language, 
and by often struggling to get loose, '* he at last 
wrenched out the pegs and strings by which he was 
fastened to the ground, and so far released his hair, 
that ho could turn his head sideways; upon which the 
creatures ran off a second time, with a great shout. 
Soon after one of them cried aloud Tolgo Phonak; 
when instantly Mr. Gulliver perceived some hundreds 
of arrows discharged upon his hands and face, which 
pricked him like so many needles, and gave him so 
much pain, that he strove again 15 to get loose. Some 
of them attempted to stab him in the side with their 
spears, hut they could not pierce his buff waistcoat. 
When the people observed that he lay quiet they di- 
scharged no more arrows. He saw them busy in erec- 
ting a stage 'G at a little distance, about a foot and a 
half high, which they had no sooner finished, than 
four of them ascended it by a ladder. One of them who 
seemed to be a person of quality, was taller than those 
who attended him, one of whom held up his train, 1? 
and was about four inches high. He cried out three ti- 
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mes: Langro Dehul San; on which thoy cut the strings 
that bound the left side of his head. The Httlo monarch 
made an oration, not one word of which Mr. Gulliver 
could understand; he observed however many signs of 
threatening, and .other of promises, pity and kindness, 
and he answered by motions of submission and friend- 
ship. Being almost famished with hunger, he put hi.-< 
finger frequently to his mouth, to signify to them that 
he wanted food. The Hurgo (for so they call a great 
Lord) understood him very well; he descended from 
the stage, and ordered several ladders to bo placed 
against Mr. Gulliver's sides, by which above a hun- 
dred of the people mounted and walked towards his 
mouth, laden with baskets of meat; there were shoul- 
ders, legs and loins, shaped like those of mutton, but 
smaller than the wings of a lark. He eat two or three 
of them at a mouthful, and took three of the loaves W 
which were as big as a musket-bullet at a time. The 
inhabitants were astonisehed at his bulk and appetite; 
and, on his making a sign for drink, tftey slung up 
one of their largest hogsheads, 19 rolled it towards his 
hand and heat out the top. Ho drank it off at a draught, 
for it did not hold half a pint, and tasted like Burgun- 
dy. They afterwards brought a second hogshead which 
he also dispatched; and calling for more found they 
had no more to give him. When he had done these 
wonders, they shouted for joy, and after warning the 
people on the ground, the king desired he would throw 
the empty barrels as far as he could; and when they 
saw the vessels in the air, there was an universal 
shout of ffekinak Degul. 

Mr. Gulliver could not help 20 -wondering at the in- 
trepidity of these diminutive mortals, who ventured to 
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mount and walk upon his body, while one of his 
hands was at liberty, without trembling at the sight 
<nf so prodigious a creature as he must appear to them. 
After some time an ambassador from the King appea- 
red before him, who, producing his credentials under 
the royal seal spoke about ten minutes without any sign 
of anger, and yet with great resolution; pointing often 
towards the metropolis which was distant about half 
a mile, whither it was his majesty's pleasure that he 
should be conveyed. Mr. Gulliver made signs that he 
should bo glad to bo released; and tho ambassador un- 
derstood very well what he meant, 2t for he shook 
his head, by way of disapprobation, and signified that 
be must be carried as a prisoner; he therefore gave 
tokens that they might do what they would with him, 
whereupon 22 the Hurgo and his train withdrew with 
cheerful countenances. Soon after the people shouted out 
Peplom Selau, and ho felt the cords so far relaxed, 
that he was able to turn upon his right side. They 
then rubbed ITis hand and face with an ointment which 
took off the smart of their arrows, and this circum- 
stance, added to the plentiful meal he had made cau- 
sed him to fall fast asleep. 

The natives of Lilliput are excellent mathematicians 
and mechanics; and tho king immediately set 23 five 
hundred carpenters to work, to prepare an engine by 
which he might bo conveyed to tho capital. It was a 
wooden frame, three inches high, seven feet long and 
four broad and moved upon twenty two wheels. It 
was brought close to Mr. Gulliver's side as ho lay. To 
raise so immense a creature upon this vehicle, eighty 
poles each a foot high ware erected and very strong 
ropes, of tho bigness of packthread, 24 were fastened 
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by hooks to many bandages which the workmen had 
girt round his neck, hands, body and legs. Nino hun- 
dred of the strongest men were employed to draw up 
these cords by pullies * fastened on the poles, and in a 
few hours he was raised and slung into the engine and 
tied down. All this Mr. Gulliver was told afterwards; 
for, while the whole operation was performing, he lay 
fast asleep, by the force of a medicine that had been 
purposely infused in the wine ho had drunk. Fifteen 
hundred strong horses, about four inches and a half 
high, were yoked 25 to tho machine, an had much ado 
to drag it along. 

They made a long march this day, and Mr, Gulliver 
was guarded in the night by flvo thousand men on 
each aide, one half of them with torches, and the 
other half with bows and arrows, ready to shoot him 
if he offered to stir. Early the next morning thoy con- 
tinued their march and at noon arrived within two 
hundred yards of the city gates. 

The carriage stopt near an old temple, tho largest 
in the kingdom, but which on account of a murder 
having been committed therein was never frequented. 
In this edifice it was agreed Mr. Gulliver should lodge. 
■ The gate was four feet high and two feet wide and on 
each side were four windows. To this temple ho was 
fastened by ninetyonc chains, which were fixed to his 
leg with thirty-six padlocks. 2G just opposite stood a 
famous turret, five feet high, to the top of which the 
Emperor and many lords ascended, for the sake of see- 
ing so large a monster; vast numbers of people came 
also upon the samo errand; and when the workman 

" Poulie, machine en fgime do roue qui sert pour clerer ou desetn- 
dra des laid cam. 
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found that they had thoroughly secured him, they cut 
all tho strings with which he was hound, and upon 
his rising upon his legs they shewed 27 the greatest 
marks of wonder and astonishment. 

Mr, Gulliver was no sooner on his legs, than he was 
pleased at heholding the prospect of the country, large 
fields of forty feet square; woods, at least sixteen feet 
long; and tall tree almost seven foot high; and the city 
on the left hand, which looked like the view of London 
in a raree-show. 28 

The Emperor, having descended from the tower, ca- 
me forward with the queen and many ladies, to exa- 
mine Mr. Gulliver more minutely. He had ordered his 
cooks and butlers to prepare ten waggon-loads of meat 
and ten of wine; and his attendants sat at some distan- 
ce to see him dine. With regard to the emperor's 
person, he is taller hy a quarter of an inch than any 
of his subjects, which is enough to strike them all 
with awo. 29 His dross was plain and simple; but ho 
wore a golden helmet on his hoad, adorned with jew- 
els and a plume of feathers. He suffered Gulliver to 
fake him upon the palm of his hand, after having drawn 
his sword to defend himself if he should not be used 
kindly. The Emperor spoke often to Mr. Gulliver, and 
Mr. Gulliver as often answored him, but all to no pur- 
pose, for they could not understand one another. When 
the court withdrew, he was left with a strong guard, 
to prevent the impertinence of the rabble, many of 
whom, supposing he would devour all tho country 
had the audacity to shoot their arrows at him; but the 
colonel ordered six of them to he seized and delivered 
into his hands; they were immediately bound and pu- 
shed towards him. He placed them upon his right hand 
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and made a sign as if he would eat thom up alive; 
they were greatly affrighted and squalled 50 terribly 
when they saw him take out his knife; but afterwards 
looking mildly and cutting the strings with which they 
were bound he placed them gently on the ground, and 
away they ran as fast as they were able. This mark 
of clemency was represented much to his advantage at 
court. 

For a fortnight 31 he lay upon the naked pavement 
of his house, which was smooth stone; during which 
time six hundred beds were brought in carriages and 
worked up within the building; one hundred and fifty 
were sown 52 together in breadth and length; and the- 
se were four-double, which however was barely suf- 
ficient to relieve him from the hardness of the floor; 
and in the same manner also he was provided with 
sheets, blankets and coverlets. 33 

The Emperor however had frequent councils con- 
cerning him; the court apprehended his breaking loose, 34 
that his diet would be very expensive and might cause 
a famine. Sometimes they determined to starve him, 
or to shoot him in the face and hands with poisoned 
arrows; but again they foresaw 53 that tho stench of eo 
largo a carcase might produce a plague in the land. 
In one of these consultations an officer of the army 
went to the Council-Chamber, and gave an account of 
his behaviour to the six criminals just mentioned, which 
worked so favourably on the mind of his Majesty, 
that ho issued orders for all the villages within nine 
hundred yards round tho city, to deliver in every 
morning six beeves, 50 four sheep and a proper quan- 
tity of bread and wine for his subsistence, for all which 
they were to be paid by the treasury-board. 57 Six 
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hundred domestics were also allowed him, upon board 
wages, 38 who lived in tents on each side of the door 
of his house. Three hundred taylors were employed 
in malting him a suit of clothes. Six men of learning 
attended to teach him their language; and the Empe- 
ror's horses and troops frequently exercised near htm, 
to accustom them to so huge a sight. He soon learned 
onough of the language to acquaint the King of his 
great desire of liberty whieh ho repeated on his knees; 
but tho mighty monarch informed him that his re- 
quest could not be granted without the advice of coun- 
cil, and that he must swear peace with him and his 
Kingdom; and further advised that by his discreet 
behaviour he might obtain the good opinion of him 
and all his subjects. 

He next desired that certain officers might search him, 
for probably he might have weapons about him, which 
were dangerous to the state. To this Mr. Gulliver con- 
sented; he took the two officers in his hand and put 
them first into one pocket and then into another. The- 
se gentlemen set down in writing every thing they 
found, and after putting them safely on the ground, 
they presented the inventory to the emperor which 
was as follows: 

In the right-hand coat pocket we found a large 
piece of coarse cloth, large onough for a floor-cloth 39 
to the chamber of state. In tho left pocket a silver 
chest with a cover of the same metal; we desired to 
see it opened and on our stepping into it found oursel- 
ves mid-leg deep in a sort of dust which made us snee- 
ze wonderfully. In the right waistcoat pocket we found 
a number of white thin substances folded, about the bi- 
gness of three men, tied with a cable and marked 
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with black figures. In the left an ongino from the back 
of which were extended row of long poles resembling 
pallisadoes, In the right hand breeches pocket we saw 
a hollow JO pillar of iron about tho length of a man, 
fastened to a strong piece of timber, larger than the 
pillar; on one side of which were huge pieces of strong 
iron sticking out; and in the left pocket another engi- 
ne of the some kind. In a smaller pocket of the right 
hand several pieces of white and red motal of different 
sizes; some of the white ones were so heavy that wo 
could hardly lift them. In the left pocket were two 
strange engines with one of which he told us he shaved 
himself and that with the other he cut his victuals. 
There were two other smaller pockets, from one of 
which he took a large globe, half silver, and half of 
some transparent meta!, this he put close to our cars 
and wo were surprized with a noise as loud as the fall 
of a water-mill. This engine he called his oracle and 
said it pointed out tho time of every action of his life; 
we therefore presume it is the god that he worships. 
Prom the left fob ^' he took out a net, large enough 
for a fisherman: in this were several pieces of yellow 
metal, which, if they be real gold, are of more value 
than all the wealth in your Majesty's coffers. 

Round his waist was a belt -S2 made of the skin of 
some unknown animal, from which hung a sword, the 
length of nine men. On his right side was a bag con- 
taining two cells, in one of which were several balls 
as big as a man's head and which we were scarce able 
to lift; the other was filled with black grains, about 
fifty of which we could hold in the palm of our hands. 

When this inventory was read over, the king desired 
Mr. Gulliver to give up the several particulars. He the- 
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refore first took his scimitar out of the scabbard, and 
waving it backward and forward, the reflection of the 
sun graa% dazzled the eyes of the beholders. To next 
thing he demanded was one of the hollow iron pillars; 
Mr. Gulliver took it out of his pocket, and charging it 
with powder only, he let it off in the air; on which 
hundreds of the Lilliputians fell on the ground as if they 
had been dead and even tho Emperor was greatly 
confounded. His pistol wero then delivered up, together 
with the pouch of powder and bullets after begging 
that the former might be kept from the fire, for fear 
his Imperial Majesty's palace might be blown *3 into 
the air.- The Emperor being desirous of seeing his 
watch, two of the yeomen U of the guards slung it 
across a pole, as the draymen & do a barrel of beer 
in England; and ho and the learned men were amazed 
at the noise it made, and at the motion of the minute 
hand. His money, knife, razor, comb etc. were then 
given up. The scimitar, pistols and pouch were conve- 
yed by broad-wheel waggons to the king's stores, w 
but the rest of tho things were restored. 



1 Mis en apprcDlisEagc. — 2 To lay out, dfipenser. — 3 Mai-chand 
de bat. — 4 To fall off, Uimiouer. — 3 To grow meanj, s'eanuyer. — 
6 ChassSs. — 7 Equipage d'l 'aisscau. — 8 Cluble's length, encHblm e. 
— 3 To split se briser. — 10 lis Jlreni un dclour pour ne pas hcur- 
ter eontre.,. — 11 Rafale. — 12 Maree. — 13 Carquois. — 14 To 
■jtt loose, s'enfuir. — 15 Essaya de noureau, — 16 Echafaudagc. 
iislrade. — (7 Tenait la queue (du manloau.) — 18 Plur, de loaf, 
pain, micuc. — 19 niuids. ~ 20 Ke put s'empecher do... — 21 P. 
d. i. (onieon. significr. — 22 Sur quoi, apris ijuoi. — 23 To set to. 
raettre a. — 24 Ficelle. — 25 AtteMs. — 26 Cadonas. — 27 Hon- 
Irerent. tcmoigndrcnt. — 28 Curiosite. — 23 To strike ttitk awe, frapper 
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<ie lerreur. — 30 To squall, crier. — 31 Quinze jours. — 32 Cousus. 
— 33 Drdps el couvcrtures. — 34 To break loose, s'cehappcr. — 35 
Praroir. — 3G Plur tic beef, boenf. _ 37 Pour Ids dispenses de la ta- 
bic et de la maison. — 3S Tresor public. — 33 Tapis. — 40 Creux. — 
41 Goussct. — 42 Cetnture. — 43 Saulcr en Pair. — 44 Soldals, 
gardes. — 45 Charrelicrs. — 46 Magazins, depots. 



TOBIAS SHOLLET. 

Tobiss Smollet, ib« author or Peregrine Pickle and Roderick Ran- 
dom, was born in Rum bartons hire 1721. At an early ago bo went to 
London witb (be intention of living by his pen, hut his elToris not 
being successful be joined toe naval expedition to Carlhagena. In 174o 
ho relumed to England and wrote pamphlets, chielly of a political 
nature; be also published some poetry consisting in satires and odes. 
In 1747, Smnllcl published 'llodcrick Random*, which esuiblii hnl his 
fame, Tbe most prominent features of this work arc the wit and hu- 
mour displayed in it, and the great variety of comic adventures which 
arc related as having occurred. 'Peregrine Pickle' was the nest novel 
which Smollet brought before the public; its style is similar to that 
of the former; but the scenes into which we arc conducted arc or a 
less genteel nature, than those in Roderick Random. Yet these faults 
are overbalanced by the neverceasing wit, and drollery of the book. 
His neit work was 'The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom' 
which appeared in 1754, and is certainly written in a somewhat high- 
er moral tone than its predecessors. It relates the circumstances of 
the fall of a young man from virtue to infamy, and in many of the 
scenes there is a force of description which is seldom to bo found in 
any other hook. IRs translation of Don Quixote is considered in ge- 
neral a failure; ho has not succeeded in expressing the feelings con- 
toyed in the original. In 17C2 appeared his, Lancelot Graves', which 
is perhaps the worst of his productions. After Ibis Smollet published 
a continuation of Hume's History of England in which composition 
he is said only to have employed two months. His last work was 
Humphrey Clinker', which although written in the lait year of the 
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author's life, shows no diminution o( talent. Smollel died at Leghorn, 

in 1771, whither he had repaired for the recoserj of his health. 

COUNT FATHOM IN THE ROBBER'S HOUSE. 

Having rode soma furlongs I into the forest, he took 
his station under a tuft 2 of tall trees, that screened him 
from the storm, and in that situation called a council 
within himself, to deliberate upon his next excursion. 
He persuaded himself that his guide had deserted him 
for the present, in order to give intelligence of a tra- 
veller to some gang 3 of robbers with whom ho was 
connected; and that he must of necessity fall a proy 
to these banditti, unless he should have the good fortune 
to elude their search, and disentangle himself from the 
mazes ^ of the wood. 

Harrowed 5 with these apprehensions, he resolved 
to commit himself to the mercy of the hurricane, 6 as 
of two evils the least, and penetrate straight forwards 
through some devious oponing until he should be deli- 
vered from the forest. For this purpose he turned his 
horse's head in a line quite contrary to the direction 
of the high-road which he had left, on the supposition 
that the robbers would pursue that track in quest of 
him, and that they would never dream of his deserting the 
highway, to traverse an unknown forest, amidst the 
darkness of such a boisterous 7 night. After he had 
continued in this progress through a succession of gro- 
ves, and bogs, and thorns, and brakes, 8 by which not 
only his clothes, but also his skin, suffered in a grie- 
vous manner, while every nerve quivered with eager- 
ness of dismay, he at length reached an open plain, 
and, pursuing his course in full hopes of arriving at 
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some Tillage where his life would be safe, he descried 
a rushlight 3 at a distance, which he looked upon as 
the star of his good fortune, and riding towards it at 
full speed, to arrived at the door of a lone cottage, 
into which he was admitted by an old woman, who, 
understanding he was a bewildered H traveller, recei- 
ved him with great hospitality. 

When he learned from his hostess, that there was 
not another house within three legues, that she could 
accommodate him with a tolerable bed, and his horse 
with lodging and oats, '2 he thanked Heaven for his 
good fortune in stumbling upon this homely 13 habita- 
tion, and determined to pass the night under the pro- 
tection of the old cottager, who gave him to understand, 
that her husband, who was a faggot-maker, U had go- 
ne to the next town to dispose of his merchandise, and 
that, in all probability, he would not return till next 
morning, on account of the tempestuous night. Ferdi- 
nand sounded the beldame 15 with a thousand artful in- 
terrogations, and she answered with such appearance 
of truth and simplicity, that he concluded his person 
was quite secure; and after having been regaled with 
a dish cf eggs and bacon, iU desired she would conduct, 
him to the chamber where she proposed ho should ta- 
ke his repose. He was accordingly ushered up by a 
sort of ladder n into an apartment furnished with a 
standing bed, and almost half filled with trusses of 
straw, is He seemed extremely well pleased with his 
lodging, which in reality exceeded his expectation; and 
his kind landlady, cautioning him against btting the 
candle approach the combustibles, took her leave, and 
locked the door on the outside. 
Fathom, whose own principles taught him to be su- 
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spicious, and ever upon his guard against the treachery 
of his fellow-creatures, could have dispensed with this 
instance of her care, in confining her guest to his cham- 
Ler, and began to be seized with strange fancies, when 
he observed that there was no bolt If on the inside of 
the door, by which he might secure himself from in- 
trusion. In consequence of these suggestions, he proposed 
(o take aa accurate survey of every object in tha 
apartment, and, in the course of his inquiry, had tha 
mortification to find tho dead body of a man still warm, 
who had heen lately stabbed, 20 and concealed beneath 
several bundles 2i of straw. 

Such a discovery could not fail to fill the breast of 
our hero with unspeakable 22 horror; for he concluded 
that he himself would undergo the same fate befora 
morning, without tho interposition of a miracle in his 
favour. In the first transports of his dread, ho ran to 
the window, with a view to escape by that outlet, 23 
and found his flight effectually obstructed by divera 
strong bars of iron. Then his heart began to palpitate, 
his hair to bristle up, 24 and knees to totter; his thou- 
ghts teemed 25 with presages of death and destruction; 
his conscience rose up in judgment against him, and ha 
underwent a severe paroxysm of dismay and distraction. 
His spirits were agitated into a state of fermentation 
that produced a species of resolution akin 2fi to that 
which is inspired by brandy, 37 or other strong liquors, 
and, by an impulse that seemed supernatural, he was 
immediately hurried into measures for his own pre- 
servation. 

What upon a less interesting occasion his imaginatioa 
durst .not propose, he now executed without scruple or 
remorse. He undressed the corpse that lay bleeding 
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among the straw, and conveying; it to the bed in bit 
arms, deposited it in the attitude of a person who slecpe 
at his ease; then he extinguished the light, took pos- 
session of the place from whence the body had been 
removed, and, holding a pistol ready cocked 28 j n each 
hand, waited for the sequel with that determined pur- 
pose which is often the- production of despair. About 
midnight he heard the sound of feet ascending the lad- 
tier, the door was softly opened, he saw the shadow 
of two men stalking 29 towards the bod, a dark lantern 
being unshrouded 30 directed their aim to the suppo- 
sed sleeper, and he that held it thrust a poniard to hii 
heart; the force of the blow made a compression on 
the chest, and a sort of groan issued from the windpi- 
pe 31 of the defunct; the stroke was repeated, without 
producing a repetition of the note, so that the assassins 
concluded the work was effectually done, and retired 
for the present; with a design to return and rifle «2 the- 
deceased at their leisure. 

Never had our hero spent a momont in such agony 
as ho'folt during this operation; the whole surface of 
his body was covered with a cold sweat, and hi* 
nerves were relaxed with an universal palsy; 53 in 
short, he remained in a trance that, in all probability, 
contributed to his safety; for, had he retained the wfc 
of his senses, he might have been discovered by the 
transports of his fear. To first uso ho made of his re- 
trieved recollection was to perceive that the assassins 
had left the door open in their retreat; and he would 
have instantly availed himself of this their neglect, by 
sallying out 3* upon them, at tho hazard of his life, 
had not he been restrained by a conversation ho over- 
hoard in the room below, importing, that the ruffians 
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were going to set out upon another expedition, in hopes 
of finding more prey: they accordingly departed, after 
having laid strong injunctions upon the old -woman to 
keep the door fast locked during their absence; and 
Ferdinand took his resolution without farther delay. 
So soon as, by his conjecture, the robbers were at a 
sufficient distance from the house, he rose from his 
lurking-place, 3C moved softly towards the bed, and 
rummaging the pockets of the deceased, found a purse 
well-stored 37 with, ducats, of which, together with a 
silver watch and a diamond ring, he immediately pos- 
sessed himself without scruple; then, descending with 
groat care and circumspection into the lower apart- 
ment, stood before the old beldame, before she had the 
least intimation of his approach. 

Accustomed as she was to the trade of blood, the 
hoary hag 58 did not behold this apparition without 
giving signs of infinite terror and astonishment, belie- 
ving it was no other than the spirit of her second guest 
who had been murdered: she fell upon her knees, and 
began to recommend herself to the protection of the 
saints,- crossing 39 herself with as much devotion as if 
she had been entitled to the particular eare and atten- 
tion of Heaven. Nor did her anxiety abate, when she 
was undeceived in this her supposition, and understood 
it was no phantom, but the real substance of the stran- 
ger, who, without staying to upbraid 40 her with the 
enormity of her crimes , commanded her, on pain of 
immediate death, to produce his horse, to which being 
conducted, ho sot hor upon the saddle without delay, 
and, mounted behind, invested her with the manage- 
ment of the reins, swearing in a most preremptory to- 
ne, that the only chance she had for her life was in 
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directing him safely to the next town; and so soon as 
she should give him the least cause to doubt her fide- 
lity in the performance of that task, he would on 
the instant act the part of her executioner. 

This declaration had its effect upon the withered *8 
Hecate, who, with many supplications for mercy and 
forgiveness, promised to guide him in safety to a certain 
village at the distance of two leagues, where he might 
lodge in security, and be provided with a fresh horse, 
or other conveniences, for pursuing his intended route 
On these conditions he told her sho might deserve his 
clemency; and they accordingly took their departure 
together, she being placed astride -13 upon the saddle 
holding the bridle in one hand, and a switch <4 in the* 
other; and our adventurer sitting on the crupper, ■'•■> 
superintending her conduct, and keeping the muzzle JO 
of a pistol close at her ear. In this equipage they tra- 
velled across part of the same wood in which hia gui- 
de had forsaken him: and it is not to be supposed that 
he passed his time in the most agreable reverie, while 
he found himself involved in the labyrinth of those 
shades, which he considerod as the haunt 47 of robbery 
and assassination. 

Common fear was a comfortable sensation to what he felt 
in this excursion. The firatrfie had taken for his pre- 
servation were the effects of mere instinct, while his 
faculties were extinguished or suppressed with despair; 
but now, as his reflection began to recur, he was haun- 
ted by the most intolerable apprehensions. Every whis- 
per of the wind through the thickets was swelled into 
the hoarse ^8 menaces of murder, the shaking of the 
boughs *9 was constructed into the brandishing of po- 
niards, and every shadow of a tree became the appa- 
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rition of a ruffian eager for b!ood. In short, at each 
of these occurrences he felt what was infinitely mora 
tormenting than the stab of a real dagger; and at eve- 
ry fillip M of his fear ho acted as remembrancer to his 
conductress, in a new volley of imprecations, importing 
ihat her 1 life was absolutely connected with his opinion 
of his own safety. 

Human nature could not long subsist under such 
eomplicated terror: at last ho found himself clear 51 of 
the forest, and was blessed with tho distant view of an 
inhabited place: he then began to exercise his thoughts 
upon a new subject. He debated with himself, whether 
lie should make a parade of his intrepidity and public 
spirit, by disclosing his achievements, and surrende- 
ring his guide to the penalty of the law; or leave the 
old hag and her accomplices to tho remorse of their 
own consciences, and proceed quietly on his journey 
to Paris, in undisturbed possession of tho prize he had 
already obtained. This last step he determined to ta- 
ke, upon recollecting that in the course of his infor- 
mation the story of the murdered stranger would infal- 
libly attract the attention of justice, and, in that ease, 
the effects he had borrowed from the defunct must be 
refunded for the benefit of those who had a right to 
the succession. This was an argument which our ad- 
venturer could not resist; he foresaw that he should be 
stripped 52 of his acquisition, which he looked upon as 
tho fair fruits of his valour and sagacity; and moreo- 
ver, be detained as an evidence against the robbers, to 
the manifest detriment of his affairs: perhaps too ho 
had motives of conscience, that dissuaded him from 
bearing witness against a set of people whose princi- 
ples did not much differ from his own. 
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Influenced by such considerations, he yielded to tho 
first importunity of tho beldame, whom ho dismissed 
at a very small distance from the village, after ho had 
earnestly ^ exhorted her - to quit such an atrocious 
course of life, and atono for her past crimes by sacri- 
ficing her associates to tho demand of justice. She did 
not fail to vow a perfect reformation, and to prostrate 
herself before him for the favour she had found: then 
she betook 54 herself to her habitation, with full pur- 
pose of advising her fellow-murderers to repair with 
all despatch to the village, and impeach our hero, who, 
wisely distrusting her professions, staid no longer in 
the place than to hire a guide for the nest stage, 53 
which brought him to the city of Chalons sur Marne. 



1 Demi vergee. ou huiliema partie i'aa mille anglais. — 2 TouflV, 
bosquet. — 3 Troupe, bande. — 4 Labyrinth™. — 5 Torture. — <i 
llitragan. — 7 Brayanlc, inpitneose. — 8 RnGiges, marais, bronssai!- 
les el balssons, oa hniyercs. — 9 Liimifiic — 10 An gram! gallop. 

— II Perdu. — .12 Aroinc. — Jo Sans ornemenls, simple — ii 
Faiscur tie fagots. — 15 Vieille. femmc. — 1G Lard. 17 Ecbelle. — 
18 Unites do paille. — V) Verrou. — 20 Poignant*. — 21 Modcmdx 

— 22 Inesprimalilfl. — 23 Passage, 'sortie.— 24 So lifrisser. — 5» 
Elaientplcin. — 26 Parent, allie, (qui a de I'sfflniW, lie la conformity.) -- 
27 Eau-de-vie, (cognac). — 28 Armc. — 20 Harchanl iloncomfint. — 
50 DccouTcrte. — 31 Traohie-Artira. — 32 Dorohai. — S3 Pmalj- 
sie. - 34Sort.nl. - 35 Viliin*. sclerals. - 30 Cchette. repoire. - 37 
Pleinc, bien garnic. — 38 Vieille sorcierc. — 39 Faisanl k signc d,- 
la crois. — 40 Roprimander, blamor. — 41 Election. — 42 FHrrie, 
fanie. — 43 A cali fourth on. — 44 FbDet. — 45 Croupicre do la Bel- 
le. — 4G llustliOrr, liiinch.v il'imo arme a feu. — 47 ltcpair'?, rotrn;- 
le. — 48 Itaiiquc. — 40 Piarceau*. — 50 Chinuenaudo, sccoufse— 51 
Hors — 52 Prive dopouiile, — 53 SCricuscmenl, ntec cboleur. — 54 P. 
d. t, to tctaki, so rendre, sc san»«r, — 55 Relnie. #lnpe. 
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HENRY FIELDING. 

Henry Fielding, born at Sharpharo Park, Surm 



however he ran through in Ihree years, at the end of which time 
he renewed his legal studies and became a barrister: hut his practise 
rot enabling him lo support his family, ho began to write fot the 
theatre and political pamphlets. In 1745 appeared his novel of 'Jo- 
«eph Andrews', which at once showed !iim to he an author of groat 
original merit. His next works of importance are — 'A Jonnies from 
This World to the He*', and a ■History of Jonathan Wild', la 17*9 
Fielding was appointed a justice of Westminster and Middlesex, in 



te. In I75i he departed for Lisbon, where he died in the same year. 

AFFECTATION. 

The only source of the true ridiculous (as it appears 
to me) is affectation. But though it arises from one 
spring only, •when we consider the infinite streams in- 
to which this one branches, we shall presently cease 
to admire at the copious field it afford to an ohserver. 
Now affectation proceeds from one of these two causes, 
vanity or hypocrisy; for as vanity puts us on affecting 
false characters, in order to purchase applause; so hy- 
pocrisy sets us on an endeavour l to avoid censure, by 
concealing our vices under an appearance of their op- 
posite virtues. And though these two causes are often 
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confounded (for there is some difficulty in distinguishing 
them), yet, as they proceed from very different motive*, 
so they are as clearly distinct in their operations: for 
indeed, the affectation which arises from vanity is 
nearer to truth than the other; as it hath not that vio- 
lent repugnancy of nature to struggle with, which that 
of the hypocrite hath. It may he likewise noted, that 
affectation doth not imply an absolute negation of tho- 
se qualities which are affected: and therefore, though, 
when it proceeds from hypocrisy, it be nearly allied to 
deceit; yet when it comes from vanity only, it parta- 
kes 2 of the nature of ostentation: for istance, the af- 
fectation of liberality in a vain man differ visibly from 
tho same affectation in the avaricious; for though the 
vain man is not what he would appear, or hath not 
the virtue he affects to the degree he would be thought 
to have it; yet it sits less awkwardly 3 on him than 
on the avaricious man, who is tho very reverse of 
what ho would seem to be. 

From the discovery of this affectation arises the ri- 
diculous; which always strikes tho reader with sur- 
prise and pleasure; and that in a higher and stronger 
degree when the affectation arises from hypocrisy, 
than when from vanity: for to discover any one to be 
the exact reverse of what he affects is more surprising, 
and consequently more ridiculous, than to find him a 
little deficient in the quality he desires the reputation 
of. I might observe that our Ben Jonson, who of all 
men understood the ridiculous the best, hath chiefly 
used the hypocritical affectation. 

Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and ca- 
lamities of life, or the imperfections of nature, may 
became the objects of ridicule. Surely he hath a very 
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ill-framed * mind, who can look on ugliness, infirmity, 
or poverty, as ridiculous in themselves: nor do I believe 
any man living, who meets a dirty fellow riding through 
the streets in. a cart, is struck with an idea of 
the ridiculous from it, but if he should see the same 
figure descend from his coach and six > or bolt from 
his chair with his hat under his arm, he would thon 
begin to laugh, and with justice. In the same manner, 
wore wo to enter a poor house, and behold a wretched 
family shivering << with cold, and languishing with hun- 
ger, it would not incline us to laughter 7 (at least we 
must have very diabolical natures if it would): but 
should we discover there a grate, 8 instead of coals, 
adorned with flowers, empty plate or china dishes on 
the sideboard, 9 or any other affectation of riches and 
finery, either on their persons or in their furniture, we 
might then indeed be excused for ridiculing so fantasti- 
cal an appearance. Much less are natural imperfection* 
the object of derision: but when ugliness aims at the 
applause of beauty, or lameness 10 endeavours to dis- 
play agility, it is then that these unfortunate circum- 
stances, which at first moved our compassion, tend on- 
ly to raise our mirth. 

The poet carries this very far: 

Nono are for being what they arc in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 

Where if the metre would suffer the word "ridiculous" 
to close the first line, the thought would be rather 
more proper. Great vices are the proper objects of our 
detestation, smaller faults of our pity; but affectation 
appears to mo the only true source of the ridiculoua. 
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I. Sous force a. — 2 Parlage, participc. — 3 Maladroitoment. 
Mm dement. — 4 Mai tonstilufi. — !> Voilure a sis cbfltaui. — S Fri*- 
nonnaiit, tromblant. — 7 Hire. — 8 Grille. — 3 Buffet. — 10 Etat tie 
colui qui est cslorpii. 



OLIVER G0LDS3UTH. 



This popular prose-wriler and poet was bom 1729 at Pallas in 
Longford, Ireland, and was liic son of a poor curate. After a good 
village-education he was sent lo Trinily College, Dublin, where, bow- 
ever, he did no! distinguish himself. He look his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in 174<J two years later than is usual, lie then studied 
medicine, but without anj success. Tho nest period of his life il 
full of adventures, lie made a lour over almost all Europe on fool, in 



A friend then supplied him will 
he was not fortunate in Ihis lie 
re a snljsistcnance he wrote art 
tontriliuted to "The British Mtg. 
ger', ecc. In 1759 he published 
Polite Literature in Europe', soo 



r G con: but 
business and in order te prora- 
ta the 'Monthly Review' He also 
nine'. 'Critical Review', Public Led- 
his 'Inquiry into tho Present Slate of 
n after which he penned 'the Citiien 
i Vicar of Walfelicld', which was 
il appeared with Ihe Traveller, and 
The Vicar of Wakefield' isconsidere.l 
In 1768 be issued his comedy of the 



e place. In 1773 be wrote a comedy 
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entitled 'She Stoops to Conquer' the plan or which was founded on 
incidents in Ihc ciperience of the author; it wis received -will] eiii- 
llUSIlun and still retains a prominent place among English comedies. 
On? of his last works is called 'History of tlio Earth and Animated 
Nature.'It was no! published till two years utter his death wbifb 
took place 10 (774. The writings of Gni'lsmiih shew a (lose obtervi- 
I .on '.I tuman iia:ii<\ a t,; • '. j'Mmiii: c' -.ii i-:i. .10.! i nvit.iy an I 
truth scarcely equalled by ai.y other aulhor. One of the most proon- 
ttent traits of hi=. character was an inabihiy to sec lus felluw ciea- 
lures suffer when it was in Ins puwer te help ihcio. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD'S ESTABLISHMENT. 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbour- 
hood consisting of farmers, ■who tilled 1 their own gro- 
unds, and were equal strangers to opulence and po- 
verty. As they had almost all the conveniences of life 
within themselves, they seldom visited towns or cities 
in search of superfluities. Remote from the polite, they 
still retained the primeval simplicity of manners; and 
frugal by habit, they scarce -knew that temperance 
was a virtue. They wrought 2 with cheerfulness on 
days of labour; but observed festivals as intervals of 
idlenes and pleasure. They kept up the Christmas ca- 
rol, 5 sent true-love knots on Valentine morning, * eat 
pancakes on Shrove-tide, 5 showed their wit on the 
first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michael- 
mas-eve. S Being apprised of our approach, the whole 
neighbourhood came out to meet their minister, dressed 
in their fine clothes, and preceded by a pipe and ta- 
bor; a feast also was provided for our reception, at 
which we sat cheerfully down; and what the conversa- 
tion wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation wa3 situated at the foot of a 
sloping 7 hill sheltered with a beautiful underwood be- 
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hind, and a prattling 8 river before; on one side a 
meadow, 9 on the other a green. My farm consisted of 
about twenty acres of excellent land, having given a 
hundred pounds for my predecessor's good will. No- 
thing could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures: 
the elms and hedge-rows 10 appearing with inexpressi- 
ble beauty. My house consisted of but one story, and 
was covered with a thateh, tt which gave it an air 
of great snugness; <- the walls on the inside were ni- 
cely white-washed, and my daughters undertook to 
adorn them with pictures of their own designing. Though 
the same room served us for parlour 13 and kitchen, 
that only made it tho warmer. Besides, as it was kept 
with the utmost neatness, the dishes, plates, and cop- 
pers, f i being well scoured, and ail disposed in bright 
rows on tho shelves, 13 the eye was agreeably relie- 
ved, and did not want richer furniture. There were 
three other apartments, one for my wife and me, ano- 
ther for two daughters within our own, and tho third, 
with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was regu- 
lated in the following manner: by sunrise we all 
assembled in our common apartment, the Are being 
previously kindled 16 by the servant: after we had sa- 
luted each other with proper ceremony, for I always 
thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good- 
breeding, without which freedom ever destroys friend- 
ship, we all bent in gratitude to that Being who gaye 
us another day. This duty being performed, my son 
and I went to pursue our usual industry abroad, while 
my wife and daughters employed themselves in pro- 
viding breakfast, which was always ready at a certa- 
in time. I allowed half an hour for this meal I 7 and an 
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hour for dinner; which time was taken up in innocent 
mirth bctvean my wife and daughters, and in philoso- 
phical arguments between my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our 
labour after it was gone down, but returned home to 
the expecting family; where smiling looks, a neat 
hearth, '8 and pleasant fire, were prepared for our re- 
ception. Nor were we without guests; sometimes Far- 
mer Flamborough, our talkative neighbour, and often 
the Hind piper, would pay us a visit, and taste our 
gooseberry wine; i' 1 for the making of which we had 
lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. These 
harmless people had several ways of hoing good com- 
pany; for while one played, the other would sing som« 
soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong's last goodnight, or 
tho cruelty of Barbara Allun. The night was concluded 
in the manner we began the morning, my youngest 
boys being appointed to read the lessons of the day, 
and lie that read loudest distinctest, and best, was to 
have an halfpenny on Sunday to put into the poor'* 
box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, 20 
which all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How 
well soever I fancied ray lectures against pride had con- 
quered the vanity of my daughters, yet I still found 
them secretly attached to all their former finery: they 
still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and catgut; Ml my 
wife herself retained a passion tor her crimson padua- 
soy, because I formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday in particular their behaviour s er- 
red to mortify me: I had desired my girls the prece- 
ding night to be drest eariy the next day; for I al- 
ways loved to bo at church a good while before the 
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vest of the congregation. They punctually obeyed my 
directions; but when wo were to assemble in the mor- 
ning at brcakiast, down came my wife and d auditors, 
drest out in all their former splendour, their hair plas- 
tered up with pomatum, their faces patched to taste, 3-2 
their trains bundled up into a heap 5.". behind, and rus- 
tling at every motion. I could not holp smiling at their 
vanity, particularly that of my wife, from whom I 
expected more discretion. In this exigence, therefore, 
my only resource was to order my son, with an im- 
portant air, to call our coach. The girls were amazed 
at the command; but I repeated it with more solemnity 
than before. " Surely, my dear, you jest," cried my 
wife; " we can walk it perfectly well: we want no 
coach to carry us now." 

" You mistake, child," returned I, "we do want a coach; 
for if we walk to church in this trim, 2-i the very chil- 
dren in the parish will hoot 23 after U3." "Indeed," 
replied my wife, "I always imagined that my Charles 
was fond of seeing his children neat and handsomo 
about him." You may be as neat as you please," in- 
terrupted I, "and I shall love you the better for it; 
but all this is not neatness, but frippery. These rufflings, 
and pinkings; and patchings, 2G ^ill only make us 
hated by all the wives of our neighbours. — No, my 
children," continued I, more gravely, "those gowns 
may be altered into something of a plainer cut; 27 for 
finery is very unbecoming in us, who want the means 
of decency. I do not know whether such flouncing and 
shredding is becoming oven in the rich, if we consider 
upon a moderate calculation, that the nakedness of the 
indigent world may be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain.". 
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This remonstrance had the proper effect; they -went 
■with great composure, that very instant, to change 
their dress; and the nest day I had the satisfaction of 
finding ray daughters, at their own request, employed 
in cutting up their trains into Sunday waistcoats 28 
for Dick and Bill, the two little ones: and what was 
still more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by 
this curtailing. 23 

At a small distance from the house my predecessor 
had made a seat, overshaded by a hedge of hawthorn, 
and honeysuckle. 50 Here, when the weather was fine, 
and our labour soon finished, wo usually sat together, 
to enjoy an extensive landscape, 51 in the calm of the 
evening. Hero too we drank tea, which now was be- 
come sat occasional banquet; and as we had it but 
seldom, it diffused a new joy, the preparations for it 
being made with no small share of bustle and ceremo- 
ny. On these occasions, our two little ones always 
read for us, and they were regularly served after we 
had done. Sometimes, to givo a variety to our amuse- 
ments,the girls sung to the guitar; and while they 
thus formed a little concert, my wife and I would 
stroll 32 down the sloping field, that was embellished with, 
blue bells and centaury, 33 talk of our children with 
rapture, and onjoy the breeie that wafted 54 both 
health and harmony, 

In this manner we began to find that every situation in 
life may bring its own particular pleasures, every 
morning waked us to a repetion of toil, 55 but the 
evening repaid it with vacant iilarity. 



i. Cullilaient, labouraicnt. — 2 TravaillaieiH. — 3 Chilli, iDuange 
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d* Noel. — 4 lis s'enmaieiil dcs presents, comma, gage de. sincere 
amour, In jour de S. Yalentiu. — D lis niuugeaicnt le ponding le 
Mtrdi gras. — G lis cassaient des noil U reilla de S. Michel. — 7 
En potite- — 8 Bafaillanl, murmuiant. — 9 Prairie. — 10 D'ormet el 
de haics. — 1! Chunms. — 12 De comodile. de conforlabihle. — 15 
Pailoir, pclit salon am rei- r!e - Chausce. — H Ustensiles de coisioe 
en ciiivro. — 15 llayons tauleltes. — 1C Ailnme. — 17 Rcpas. — 
18 Foyer. — 19 Vin de grnscilles. — '20 Parnre. toilette. — 21 
Jais el cordona. (cordcs .i boyau). — 32 Mouchclccs, lachetces 
roouches, (e'etaient de pelils moicemn de talFelai noir que lea feru- 
mcs se motuient autrefois sur !e risagc). — 23 La queue da leur 
robe reeoeillie en uii rnonceau. — 24 Habillcment, accoutrement. — 25 
Huer. — 2C Ces gainilmcs, ces Qeurs at ces mooches. — 27 D'une 
facon plus simple. — 28 Giltis. — 2S Ho tranche re en I. — 30 D'anbe- 
pine al de chevre- feuille. — 31 Pajsagc. — 32 Excursion, prome- 
nade. — 33 Cloches, el eenlaiireos, (fleurs). — Zi To vaft, flolter. 
porter au [rarer* des airs. — 35 T rat ail. 



HENRY MACKENZIE. 



Henry Mackenzie was born in Edinburgh 1745, There he after- 
wards studied the law in (he court'of Exchequer. In 1771 he publi- 
shed his lirst dotc] 'The Man of Feeling' which was succeeded by 
'The Man of the World' and 'Julia da rtoubigno,' He contributed lar- 
gely to "The Mirror' and to 'The Lounger.' His style is elegant, but 
not powerful, and in hi* novels, although they do not possess much 
interest, yet, there are many trails of humour and good taste which 
render Ihcir perusal agreeable. His first is considered decidedly his 
best.; but some of his later and smaller piuductioni arc not without 
their merit. In 1801 he was made controller of laics for Scotland, 
and hi 1331 died al tile ngu Of Cighty-iix. 
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A VISIT Til BEDLAM.* 

Of these things called sights l in London, which 
every stranger is supposed desirous to see. Bedlam is 
one. To that place, therefore, an acquaintance of Har- 
ley' s, after having accompanied him to several other 
shows, 2 proposed a visit. Harley objected to it; "Be- 
cause," said he, "I think it an inhuman practice to 
expose the greatest misery with which our nature is 
afflicted, to every idle visitant who can afford a tri- 
fling perquisite to the keeper; especially as it is a di- 
stress which the humane must see with a painful re- 
flection, that it is not in their power to alleviate it." 
He was overpowered, however, by the solicitations of 
his friond and tho other persons of the party (amongst 
whom were several ladies), and they went in a body 
to Moorflelds. 

The conductor led them first to the dismal mansion! 
of those who are in the most horrid state of incurable 
madness. The clanking of chains, the wildness of their 
crios, and the imprecations which some ofthem utter- 
ud, formed a scene inexpressibly shocking. 3 Harley 
and his companions, especially the female part of them, 
begged their guide to return: he seemed surprised at 
their uneasiness, and was with difficulty prevailed on 
to leave that part of the house without showing them 
tome others; who, as he .expressed it in the phrase of 
those that keep wild beast for show, were much better 
worth seeing than any they had passed, being ten ti- 
mes more fierce and unmanageable. 

He led them next to that quarter where those resi- 

" Ciltbre hflpiul des fous i Londrcs. 
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de, who, as they are not dangerous to themselves or 
others, enjoy a certain degree of freedom, according 
to the state of their distemper. 

Barley had fallen behind his companions looking at 
a man ■who -was making pendulums with bits of thread 
and little balls of clay. * He- delineated the seg- 
ment of a circle on the wall with chaik, 5 a nd mar- 
ked their different -vibrations by intersecting it vith 
cross lines. A decent looking man came up, and smi- 
ling at the maniac, turned to Hurley, and told him, 
that gentleman had once been a very celebrated mathe- 
matician. "He fell a sacrifice," 6 said he, "to the 
theory of comets, for having, whith infinite labour, 
formed a table on the conjectures ot Sir Isaac New- 
ton, he was disappointed in the return of one of those 
luminaries, and was very soon after obliged to bo pla- 
ced here by his friends. If you please to follow m«, 
sir," continued the stranger, "I believe I shall be able 
to give you a more satisfactory account of the unfor- 
tunate people you see here, than the man who attends 
your companions." Harley bowed, and accepted his 
offer. 

The next person they came up to had scrawled 7 a 
variety of figures on a piece of slate. 8 Harley had 
the curiosity to take a nearer view of them. They 
consisted of different columns, on the top of which was 
marked South Sea annuities, 9 India stock, 10 and 
Three per cant, annuties consol. "This," said Harley '■ 
instructor, " was a gentleman well known in Change- 
alley, ll He was once worth fifty thousand pounds, 
and had actually agreed for the purchase of an estate 
in the West, in order to realize his money; but lie 
quarrelled with the proprietor about the repairs of th» 
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garden wall, and so returned to follow hia old trade 
of stock-jobbing 12 a little longer, when an unlucky 
fluctuation of stack, in which he was engaged to an 
immense extent, reduced him at once to poverty and 
to madness. Poor wretch! ho told me t'other day, that 
against the next payment of differences he should be 
some hundreds above a plum." 13 

"It is a spondee, and I will maintain it," interrup- 
ted a voice on bis left hand. This assertion was follo- 
wed by a very rapid recital of some verses from Ho- 
mer. "That figure," said the gentleman, whose clothes 
are so bedaubed with snuff, 14 was a schoolmaster of 
some reputation; he came hither to be resolved of so- 
me doubts he entertained concerning the genuine pro- 
nunciation of the Greek vowels. In his highest fits, he 
makes frequent mention of one Mr. Bentley. But delusi- 
ve ideas, sir, are the motives of the greatest part of 
mankind, and a heated imagination the power by 
which their actions are incited; the world, in the eye 
of a philosopher, may be said to be a large mad house." 
"It is true," answered Harley, "the passions of men art- 
temporary madnesses, and sometimes very fatal in 
their effects. 

"From Macedonia's madman to the Swede." 

"It was, indeed," said the stranger, "a very mad 
thing in Charles, to think of adding so vast a country 
as Russia to his dominions; that would have been fatal, 
indeed;^ the balance of the North would then have 
been lost; but the Sultan and I would never have al- 
lowed it," 

"Sir!" said Harley, with no small surprise on fail 
countenance. 
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"Why, yes," answered the other, "the Sultan and I; 
do you know me? I am the Cham of Tartary." 

Harioy was a good deal struck 15 by this discovery; 
he had prudence enough, however, to conceal his ama- 
zement; and, bowing as low to the monarch as his di- 
gnity required left him immediately, and joined his com- 
panions. 

Ho found them in a quarter of the house set apart 
for the insane of the other sex, several of whom had 
gathered about the female visitors, and wore exami- 
ning, with rather more accuracy than might have been 
expected, the particulars of their dress. 

Separate from the rest stood ono whose appearance 
had something of superior dignity. Her face, though 
pale and wasted, 16 -was Jess squalid than those of the 
others, and showed a dejection of that decent kind, 
which moves our pity unmixed with horror; upon her, 
therefore, the eyes of all were immediately turned. 
The keeper who accompanied them, observed it: "This," 
said he, "is a young lady who was born to ride in 
her coach-and-six. I? She was beloved, if the story I 
have heard is ttue, by a young gentleman, her equal 
in birth, though by no means her match in fortune. 18 
But love, they say, is blind; and so she fancied him 
as much as ho did her. Her father, it seems, would 
not hear of their marriage, and threatened to turn her 
out of doors if ever she saw him again. Upon this, the 
young gentleman took a voyage to the West Indies, 
in hopes of bettering his fortune, and obtaining his mis- 
tress; but he was scarce landed when hs was seized 
with one of the fevers which are common in those 
islands, and died in a few days, lamented by every 
ono who knew him. This news soon reached his mis- 
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tross, -who was at the same time pressed by her fa- 
ther to marry a rich miserly 19 fellow -who was old 
enough to be her grandfather. The death of her lover 
had no effect on her inhuman parent; he was only the 
more earnest for her marriage with the man he 
had provided for her; and what between her despair 
at the death of the one and her aversion to the other, 20 
the poor young lady was reduced to the condition you 
see her in. But God would not prosper such cruelty; 
her father's affairs soon after went to wreck, 21 and 
he died almost a beggar." Though this story was told 
in very plain language, it had particularly attracted 
Harley's notice; he had given it the tribute of some 
tears. The unfortunate young lady had till now seemeed 
entranced 29 in thought, with her eyes fixed on a lit- 
tle garnet 23 ring she wore on her finger; she turned 
them now upon Harley. "My Billy is no more!" said 
she, "Do yon weep for my Billy? Blessings on your 
tears! I would weep, too, hut my brain is dry; and it 
burns, it burns, it burns!" — She drew nearer to Har- 
ley. — "Be comforted, young lady," said he, "your Bil- 
ly is in heaven." — "Is he, indeed? and shall we meet 
again? and shall that frightful man" (pointing to th« 
keeper) "not be there? — Alas ! I am grown naughty of 
late; 24 I have almost forgotten to think of heaven: 
yet I pray sometimes; when I can, I pray; and some- 
times I sing; when I am saddest, I sing; — you shall 
hear me — hush! — 25 

"Light be the earth on Billy's breast, 
And green the sod that wraps his grave." 

There was a plaintive wildness in the air not to be 
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withstood; 26 and except the keeper's, there was not 
an uumoistened 27 eye around her. "Do yon weep 
again?" said she, "I would not have you weep; you 
weep; you are like my Billy: you are, believe me; 
just so he looked when he gave me this ring; poor 
BUly! 'twas the last time ever we metl— 

" 'Twai when the seas were roaring. 

"I love you for resembling my Billy; but I shall never 
love any man like him." — She stretched out 28 her 
hand to Harley; he pressed it between both of his, and 
bathed it with his tears. — "Nay, that is Billy's ring," 
said she, "you cannot have it, indeed; but here is ano- 
ther, look, here, which I plaited 29 to-day of some gold 
thread from this bit of stuff; will you keep it for my 
sake! I am a strange girl; — but my heart is harmless: 
my poor heart; it will burst some day; feel how it 
beats!" — She pressed his hand to her bosom, then hol- 
ding her head in the attitude of listening — "Hark! 30 
one, two, three! be quiet, thou little trembler; my 
Billy is cold! — But I had forgotten the ring." — She 
put it on his finger — "Farewell! I must leave you 
now."— She would have withdrawn her hand; Harley 
held it to his lips. — "I dare not stay longer; my head 
throbs sadly: farewell!" — She walked with a hurried 
stop to a little apartment at some distance. Harley 
stood fixed in astonishment ad pity; hia friend gave 
money to the keeper. — Harley looked on his ring. — 
He put a couple of guineas into the man's hand. "Be 
kind to that unfortunate." — He burst into tears, and 
left them. 
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I Vac?, ee qui est digoc d'etre tu. — 2 Spectalcs. — 3 CLoqiiflnf, 
horrible. — i Argile. — S Craie. — 6 11 tomba victime. — 7 Grit- 
tonne. — 8 Ardoise. — 9 Rentes annuollc-s, — 10 Foods publics. — 
11 Bourse. 12 Agiotage. — 13 Cent millc livrcs sterling. — li Bar- 
bouillfi de labac. — 15 Frapp*, < tonne*. — 1C Amaigri. — 17 Voilure 
i six cheraoi. — 18 II Suit do memo age, mais beatieonp tooins 
riche qu'elle. — 19 atarieieni. — 20 Taut pour deseipoir pour la 
mort de cchii la quo pour.... — 21 Ruine. — 22 Saisie do frayenr. 
53 Grenal, pierre prepense. — 2* Depuis quelque lamps je suis de- 
venue mediants. — 25 Silence. — 26 P. d. v. To uWuland register. 
-- 27 Pas moailli, — 28 Elle ellongea, lendi — Tresse. — 30 Ecouiei. 
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Daiiii flume, the historian, was born in Edinburgh 171 1; he studied 
the law, which profession however did not accord with his taste, b* 
therefore turned bis attention to composition and 1737 published his 
first philosophical work under the title of 'A Treatise on Humim na- 
ture'; in 1740 he became the author or two volume* of Essays, Moral 
and Physical. In 1751 he issued the former revised and remodelled 
under the title of 'An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals'. 
Heme now abandoned metaphysics and applied bimself to the study 
of history and in 1751 appeared the first volume of bis 'History of 
Ureal Britain', The unfa 'Durable "reception of this volume wis a great 
disappointment to the author, nevertheless he persevered and in 1757 
published a second volume with greater success. A third and fourth 
followed in 1759 and the last in 1665, by which time he bad risen 
to be considered the first historian of his age. In 176* ho was pro- 
moted to the office of Under-Secretary of Slate, wnich post -be bald 
for two years, when he retired to Edinburgh, where he remained 
till his death in 1776. The History of Bume is more to be regarded 
as a specimen or a flowing and easy stile, than as an historical auth- 
ority; for his prejudices and indolence hate caused him to stale ma- 
ny facts which the experience of later days bas proved to he untrue. 
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JOAN OF ARC 

In the village of Domremi near Vaucoulours, on the 
bordes of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of 
twenty-seven years of age, called Joan d'Arc, who was 
servant in a small inn, I and who in that station had 
been accustomed to tend the horses of the guests, 2 to 
ride them without a saddle to the watering-place, and 
to perform other offices, which, in well-frequented inns, 
commonly fall to the share of the men-servants. This 
girl was of an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto 
been remarked for any singularity; whether ■ that 
she had met with no oecasion to excite her genius, 
or that the unskilful 5 eyes of those who conversed 
with her had not been able to discern her uncommon 
merit. It is easy to imagine, that the present situation 
of France was an interesting object even to person of 
the lowest rank, and would become the frequent subject 
of conversation; a young prince expelled from his throne 
by the sedition of native subjects, and by the arms of 
strangers, «ould not fail to move the compassions of 
all his people whose hearts were uncorrupted by fac- 
tion: and the peculiar character of Charles, so stron- 
gly inclined to friendship, and the tender passion; na- 
turally rendered him the hero of that sox whose gene- 
rous minds know no bounds & in their affections. The 
siege of Orleans, the progress of the English before 
that place, the great distress of the garrison and in- 
habitants, the importance of saving this city and its 
brave defenders, had turned thither the public eye; 
and Joan, inflamed by the general sentiment, was sei- 
zed with a wild 5 desire of bringing relief to her eove- 
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reign in hie present distresses. Her inexperienced mind, 
■working day and night on this favorite object, mistook 6 
the impulses of passion for heavenly inspirations; and 
heard voices, exhorting her to re-establish the throna 
of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. An un- 
common intrepidity of temper msde her overlook ? all 
the dangers which might attend her in such a path; 
and thinking herself destined by Heaven to this office, 
■he threw aside all that baslifulness 3 and timidity so na- 
tural to her sex, her years, and her low station. Sha 
went to Vaucouleurs; procured admission to Baudricourt, 
the governor; informed him of her inspirations and 
intentions; and conjured him not to neglect the voi- 
ce of God, who spoke through her, but to second 
those heavenly re.velations which impelled her to this 
glorious enterprise. Baudricourt treated her ad first 
with some neglect; but on her frequent returns to him, 
and importunate solicitations, he began to remark so- 
mething extraordinary in tho maid, and was inclined, 
at all hazards, to make so easy an experiment. It is 
uncertain whether this getleman had discernment enough 
to perceive that great use might be made with the 
vulgar of so uncommon an engine; 9 or, what is more 
likely in that credulous age, was himself a convert to 
this visionary; but he adopted at last the schemes of 
Joan; and he gave her some attendants, who conducted 
her to the French court, which at that time reside at 
Chinon. 

It is the business of history to distinguish between 
miraculous and the marvellous; to reject the first in 
all narrations merely profane and human, to douht the 
second; and when obliged by unquestionable testimony, 
as in the present case, to admit of something extraor- 
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dinary, to receive as little of it as consistent with the 
known facts and circumstances. It is pretended, that 
Joan, immediately on her admission, knew the king, 
though she dad never seen his face before, and though 
lie purposely kept himself in the crowd of courtiers, 
and had laid aside 10 every thing in his dress and appa- 
rel which might distinguish him; that she offered him, 
in the name of the supreme Creator, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims, to be there 
crowned and anointed; and on his expressing doubts of 
her mission, revealed to him, before some sworn H confl' 
dants, a secret which was unknown to all the world 
beside himself, and which nothing but a heavenly in. 
spiration could have discovered to her: and that she 
demanded, as the instrument of her future victories, a 
particular sword which was kept in the church of St 
Catherine of Fiorbois, and which, though she had ne- 
ver seen it, she described by all its marks, and by the 
place in which it had long lain neglected. This is cer- 
tain, that all these miraculous stories swere spread abroad 
in order to captivate the vulgar. The mora the 
king and his ministers were determined to give into the 
illusion, the more scruples they pretended. An assem- 
bly of gravo doctors and theologians cautiously exa- 
mined Joan's mission, and pronounced it undoubted and 
supernatural. She was sent to the parliament, then re- 
siding at Poitiers, and was interrogated before that 
assembly: the presidents, the counsellors, who camo 
persuaded of her imposture, went away conviced of 
her inspiration. A ray of hope began to break through 
that despair in which the minds of all men were be- 
fore enveloped. Heaven had now declared itself in fa- 
vour of Prance, and had laid bare its outstretched 13 arm 
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to take vengeance on her invaders, Few couid distinguish 
between the impulse of inclination and the force of 
conviction, and none would submit to the trouble of 
so disagreable a scrutiny. 

After these artificial precautions and preparations 
had been for some time employed, Joan's requests w#- 
re at last complied with: she ' was armed cap-a-pie, 
mounted on horseback, and shown in that martial ha- 
biliment before the whole people. Her dexterity in 
managing her steed, 14 though acquired in her former 
occupation, was regarded as a fresh proof of her mis- 
sion, and she was received with the loudest acclama- 
tions by the spectators. Her former occupation was 
even denied; she was no longer the servant of an inn; 
she was converted into a shepherdess 15 an employment 
much more agreeable to tho imagination. To render 
her still more interesting, near ten years were sub- 
tracted from her age; and all the sentiments of love 
and of chivalry were thus united to those of enthu- 
siasm, in order to inflame the fond farcy 10 of tho people 
with prepossessions in her favour. 

When the engine was thus dressed up in full splen- 
dour, it was determined to essay its force against th# 
enemy. Joan was sent to Blois, where a large convoy 
was prepared for the supply of Orleans, and an army 
of ten thousand men, under the command of St. Se- 
vere, assembled to escort it. She ordered all the sol- 
diers to confess themselves before they set out * 7 on th» 
enterprise: she banished from the camp all women of 
bad fame: she displayed in her hands a consecrated 
banner, where the Supreme Being was represented 
grasping the globe of earth, and surrounded with flo- 
wer-de-luces: 18 and ahe insisted, in right of her prophetic 
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mission, that the convoy should enter Orleans by the 
direct road from the side ofBeauce; but the Count of 
Dunois, unwilling to submit tho rules of the military 
art to her inspirations, ordered it to approach by the 
other side of the river, where he knew the weakest 
part of tho English army waa stationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to 
the regent, and to the English generals before Orleans, 
commanding them, in the name of the omnipotent 
Creator, by whom she wae commissioned, immediately, 
to raise the siege, and to evacuate France; and mena- 
cing them with divine vengeance in case of their di- 
sobedience. All the English affected to speak with 
derision of the maid, and of her heavenly commission; 
and said, that the French king was now indeed redu- 
ced to a sorry pass |,J when he had recourse to such ri- 
diculous expedients: but they felt their imagination 
secretly struck with the vehement persuasion which 
prevailed in all around them;, and they waited with an 
anxious expectation, not unmixed with horror, for the 
issue of these extraordinary preprations. 

As the convoy approached the river, a sally 20 was 
made by the garrison on tho side of Beauce, to pre- 
vent tho English general from sending any detachment 
to the other sids; the provisions were peaceably em- 
barked ia boats, which the inhabitants of Orleans had 
sent to receive them; the maid covered with her troops 
tho embarkation: Suffolk did* not venture to attack her: 
and the French general carried back tho army in sa- 
fety to Blois; an alteration of affairs which was alrea- 
dy visible to all the world which had a proportional 
effect on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her 
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military garb, 21 and displaying her consecrated standard, 
and was received as a celestial deliverer by all the in- 
habitants. They now believed themselves invincible 
under her influence; and Dunois himself perceiving 
such a mighty alteration both in friends and foes, con- 
sented that the next convoy, which was expected in a 
few days, should enter by the side of Bsauce. The 
convoy approached: no aign of resistance appeared in 
the besiegers: the waggons and troops passed without 
interruption between the redoubts of the English: a 
dead silence and astonishment reigned among those 
troops, formerly so elated with victory, and so fierce 
for the combat. 

The Earl of Suffolk was in a situation very unusual 
and extraordinary, and which might well confound the 
man of the greatest capacity and firmest temper. Ha 
saw his troops overawed, 22 and strongly impressed with 
the idea of a divine influence accompanying the maid. 
Instead of banishing these vain terrors by hurry, and 
action, and war, he waited till the soldiers should re- 
cover from tho panic; and he thereby gave leisure for 
those prepossessions ty sink 'J J still deeper into their minds. 
The military maxims which are prudent in common 
cased deceived him in these unaccountable events. 
The English felt their courage daunted and overwhel- 
med, 24 and thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging 
over them; the French drew tho same jnforenee from 
an inactivity so new and unexpected. — Every cir- 
cumstance was now reversed in the opinions of men, 
on which all depends: the spirit resulting from a long 
course of uninterrupted success was on a sudden tran- 
sferred from the victors to the vanquished. 

The maid called aloud, that tho garrison should re- 
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main no longer on the defensive; and she promised 
her followers the assistance of Heaven in attacking 
those redoubts of the enemy which had so long kept 
them in awe, 25 and which they had never hitherto dared 
to insult. The generals seconded her ardour: an attack 
was made on one redoubt, and it proved successful: all 
the English who defended the entrenchments were put 
to to the sword, or taken prisoners: and Sir John Tal- 
bot himself, who had drawn together, from the other 
redoubts, some troops to bring them relief, durst not 
appear-in the open field against so formidable an ene- 
my. 

Nothing, after this success, seemed impossible to the 
maid and her enthusiastic votaries. She urged the ge- 
nerals to attack the main body of the English in their 
entrenchments; but Dunois, still unwilling to hazard 
the fate of France by too great temerity, and sensible 
that the least reverse of fortune would make all the 
present visions evaporate, and restore every thing to 
its former condition, checked 26 her vehemence, and pro- 
posed to her first to expel the enemy from* their forta 
on the other iide of the river, and thus lay the com- 
munication with the country entirely open, before she 
attempted any more hazardous enterprise. Joan was 
persuaded, and these forts were vigorously assailed. In 
one attack the French were repulsed; the maid wa3 
almost left alone; she was obliged to retreat, and join 
the runaways; 27 but displaying her sacred standard, and 
animating them with her countenance, her gestures; 
her exhortations, (he led them back to the charge, and 
overpowered the English in their intrenchmentse' In 
the attack of another fort, she was wounded in the 
naek with an arrow; she retreated a moment behind 
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the assailants; she pulled out the arrow with her own 
hands; she had the wound quickly dressed; and she 
hastened back to head the troops, and plant her victo- 
rious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 

By all these successes the English were entirely 
chased from their fortifications on that side: they 
had lost ahove six thousand men in these different ac- 
tions, and, what was still more important, their wonted 
courage and confidence was wholly gone and had gi- 
ven place to amazement, 29 and despair. The maid re- 
turned triumphant over the bridge, and was again re- 
ceived as the guardian angel of tho city. After perfor- 
ning. such miracles, she convinced the most obdurate 
incredulity of her divine mission: men felt themselves 
animated as by a superior energy, and thought noth- 
ing impossible to that divine hand which so visibly 
conducted them. It was in vain even for tho English 
generals to oppose with their soldiers the prevailing 
opinion of supernatural influence; they themselves were 
probably moved by the same belief: the utmost they 
rfarcd to adVance was, that Joan was not an instru- 
ment of God; she was only tho implement 30 of the de- 
vil: but as the English had felt, to their sad experience, 
that the devil might be alloved sometimes to prevail, 
they derived not much consolation from the enforcing 
of this opinion. 

It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, 
with such intimidated troops, to remain any longer in 
the presence of so courageous and victorious an enemy; 
he therefore raised the siege, and retreated with all 
the precaution imaginable. The French resolved to 
push their conquest, and to allow tho English no lei- 
sure to recover from their consternation. Charles for- 
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med a body of six thousand men and sent them to 
attack Qergeau, whither Suffolk had retired with a de- 
tachment of his army. The siege lasted ten days, and 
the place was obstinately defendecLJoan displayed her 
■wonted intrepidity on the occasion. Sho descended 
into the fossee in leading the attack, and she there re- 
ceived a blow 31 on the head with a stone, by which 
she was confounded and beaten to the ground; but sho 
soon recovered herself, and in the end rendered the 
assault successful: Suffolk was obliged to yield 32 him- 
self prisoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; but he-' 
fore ho submitted, he asked his adversary, whether he 
were a gentleman? On receiving a satisfactory answer, 
he demanded, whether ho were a knight? 3 3 Renaud 
repliod, that he had not yet attained that honour. 
Then I make you ono, replied Suffolk: upon which he 
gave him the blow with his sword, which dubbed 3* 
him into that fraternity, and he immediately surrende- 
red himself his prisoner. 

The remainder of the English army was commanded 
by Fastolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of no- 
thing but of making their retreat, as soon as possible, 
into a place of safety; while the French esteemed the 
overtaking 35 them equivalent to a victory. So much 
had the events which passed before Orleans altered 
every thing between the two nations! The vanguard 
of the French, under Richemont and Xantrailles, attacked 
the rear M 0 f the enemy at the village of Patai. 
The battle lasted not a moment: the English were di- 
scomfited and fled: the brave Fastolffe himself showed 
the example of flight to his troops; and the order of 
the garter ^ was taken from him, as a punishment 
for this instance of cowardice. Two 'thousand men were 
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killed in this action, and both Talbot and Scales taken 
prisoners. 

In the account of all these successes, the French 
writers, to magnify, the wonder, represent the maid 
(■who was now known by the appellation of the Maid 
of Orleans) as Lot only active in combat, but as per- 
forming the office of general; directing the troops, con- 
ducting the military operations, and swaying 53 the 
deliberations in all councils of war. It is certain, that 
the policy of the French court endeavoured to main- 
tain this appearance with the public; but it is much 
more probable, that Dunois and the wiser commanders 
prompted her in all her measures, than that a country 
girJ, without experience or education, could, on a sud- 
den, become expert in a profession which requires 
more genius and capacity than any other active scene 
of life. It is suficient praise that she could distinguish 
the persons on whoso judgment she might rely; that 
she could seize their hints 39 an d suggestions, and, on 
a sudden, deliver their opinions as her own; and that 
she could curb, on occasion, that visionary aud enthu- 
siastic spirit with which she was actuated, and could 
temper it with prudence and discretion. 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of 
the maid's promise to Charles, the crowning of him at 
Rheims was the the othor; and she now vehemently 
insisted that he should forthwith set out on that enter- 
prise. A few weeks before, such a proposal would 
have appeared the most extravagant in the world.— 
Rheims lay in a distant quarter of the kingdom; was 
then in the hands of a victorious enemy; the whole 
road which led to it was occupied by their garrisons; 
and no man could bo so sanguine « as to imagine 
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that such an attempt could so soon come -within the 
bounds of possibility. But as it was extremely the in- 
terest of Charles to maintain the belief of something 
extraordinary and divine in these events, and to avail 
himself of the present consternation of the English, ho 
resolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike 
prophetess, and to lead his army upon this promising 
adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote from the 
scene of war: as the safety of the state depended upon 
his person, he had been persuaded to restrain his mi- 
litary ardour: but observing this prosperous turn of 
affairs, he now determined to appear at the head of 
his armies, and to set the example of valour to all his 
soldiers; and the French nobility saw at once their 
young sovereign assuming a new and more brilliant 
character, seconded by fortune, and conducted by the 
hand of Heaven, and they caught fresh zeal to exert 
themselves in replacing him on the throne of his an- 
cestors. 

Charles set out for Rhoims at the head of twelve 
thousand men: passed by Troyes, which opened its 
gates to him: Chalons imitated the example: Rheims 
sent him a deputation with its keys, ^ before his ap- 
proach to it: and ho scarcely perceived, as he passed 
along, that ho was marohing through an enemy's coun- 
try. Tha ceremony of his coronation was here per- 
formed with the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought 
to King Clovis from heaven on the first establishment 
of the French monarchy: the Maid of Orleans stood by 
his side in complete armour, and displayed her sacred 
banner, which had so often dissipated and confounded 
his fiercest enemies: and the people shouted & -with 
the most unfeigned joy on viewing such complication of 
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wonders. After the completion of the ceremony, the 
maid threw horself at the king's feet, embraced his 
knees, and with a flood of tears, which pleasure and 
tenderness extorted from her, she congratulated 'him 
on this singular and marvellous event, 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more 
respectable in the eyos- of all his subjects; and seemed, 
in a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly com- 
mission, his title to their allegiance. The inclinations 
of men swaying *i their belief, no one doubted of the 
inspirations and prophetic spirit of the maid: bo many 
incidents, which passed all human comprehension, left 
little room to question a superior influence: and the 
real and undoubted facts brought credit to every exag- 
geration, which could scarcely be rendered more won- 
derful. Laon, Soissons; Chatoau-Thierri, Provins, and 
many other towns and fortresses in that neighbour- 
hood, 45 immediately after Charles's coronation, submit- 
ted to him on the first summons; *6 and the whole 
nation was disposed to give him the most zealous te- 
stimonies of their duty and affection. 

Nothing can impress us with a higher idea of the 
wisdom, and address of the Duke of Bedford, than his 
being able to maintain himself in so perilous a situa- 
tion; and to preserve some footing « in France, after 
the defection of so many places, and amidst the uni- 
versal inclination of the rest to imitate that contagious 
example. This prince seemed present every where by 
his vigilance and foresight: *B he employed every re- 
source which fortune had yet left him; he put all the 
English garrisons in a posture of defence; he kept a 
watchful *> eye over every attempt among the French 
towards an insurrection; he retained the Parisians in 
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o be hence, by alternately employing caresses and se- 
verity; and knowing that the Duke of Burgundy -was 
already ware-ring so in his fidelity, ho acted with so 
much skill and prudence, as to renew, in this dange. 
rous crisis, his alliance with that prince; an alliance 
of the utmost importance to the credit and support of 
the English government. 

The small supplies which ho received from England 
set the talents of this great man in a still stronger 
light. The ardour of the English for foreign conquest 
was now extremely abated by time and reflection: tho 
parliament seems even to havo become sensible of tha 
danger which might attend their farther progress; 
supply of money could bo obtained by the regent du- 
ring his greatest distresses: and men enlisted slowly 
under his. standard, or soon deserted, by reason of tlj.j 
wonderful accounts which had reached England, of the 
magic, and sorcery, and diabolical power of the Maid 
of Orleans. It happened fortunately, in this emergency, 
that tho Bishop of Winchester, now created a cardinal, 
landed at Calais with a body of five thousand men, 
which he was conducting into Bohemia, on a crusado 
against the Hussites. He was persuaded to land these 
troops to his nephew during the present difficulties; 
and the regent was thereby enabled to take the field, 
and to oppose the French king, who was advancing 
with his army to the gates of Paris. 

The extraordinary capacity of the Duke of Bedford 
appeared also in his military operations. He attempted 
to restore the courage of his troops by boldly 5i ad- 
vancing to the face of the enemy; but chose his posts 
with so much caution, as always to decline a combat, 
and to render it impossible for Charles to attack him. 
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Ho still attended that prince in all Lis movements, 
covered bis own towns and garrisons, and kept himself 
in. a posture to reap 52 advantage from every impru- 
dence or false step of the enemy. The French army, 
which consisted mostly of volunteers, who served at 
their own expense, soon after retired, and was disban- 
ded. Charles went to Bourges, the ordinary place of 
his residence; but not till he made himself master of 
Compiegne, Boauvais. Senlis, Sons, Laval, Lagni, St. 
Denis, and of many places in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, which the affections of people had put into his 
hands, 

The regent endeavoured to revive the declining state 
of his affairs by bringing over tho young King of En- 
gland, and having him crowned and anointed at Paris. 
All the vassals of the crown, who lived within the 
jirovinces possessed by the English, swore a new al- 
legiance, and did homage to him. But this ceremony 
was cold and insipid, compared with the lustre which 
had attended the coronation of Charles at Rheims; and 
the Duke of Bedford expected more effect from an ac- 
cident which put into his hands the person that had 
been the author of all his calamities. 

The Maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the Count of Dunois, that her wishes wore 
now fully gratified, and that she had no farther desire 
than to return to her former condition, and to the oc- 
cupation and course of life which became her sex: but 
that nobleman, sensible of the great advantages which, 
might still be reaped from her presence in the army, 
exhorted her to persevere, till, by the final expulsion 
of tho English; she had brought all her prophecies to 
(heir full completion. In pursuance of thi3 advice, she 
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threw herself into the town of Compiegne, which was 
at that time besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, assis- 
ted by the Earls of Arundel and Suffolk; and the gar- 
rison, on her appearance, believed themselves thence- 
forth invincible. But their joy was of short duration. 
The maid, next day after her arrival, headed a sally 53 
upon the quarters of John of Luxembourg; she twice 
drove the enemy from their intrenchraents; finding 
their numbers to increase every moment, she ordered 
a retreat; when hard pressed by the pursuers, she tur- 
ned upon them, and made them again recoil; but being 
here deserted by her friends, and surrounded by the ene- 
my she was at last, after exerting the utmost valour, ta- 
ken prisoner by the Burgundians. The common opinion 
was, that the French officers, finding the merit of every 
victory ascribed to tar, had, in envy to her renown, 
by which they themselves were so much eclipsed, wil- 
lingly exposed her to this fatal accident. 

The envy of her friends on this occasion, was not a 
greater proof of her merit than the triumph of her ene- 
mies. A complete victory would not have given more 
joy to the English and their partisans. The service of 
Te Deum, which has so often been profaned by prin- 
ces, was publicly celebrated, on this} fortunate event, 
at Paris. The Duke of Bedford fancied, 54 that, by the 
captivity of that extraordinary woman, who had blas- 
ted 55 all his successes, he should again recover his 
former ascendant over France; and, to push farther 
the present advantage, he purchased the captive from 
John of Luxembourg, and formed a prosecution against 
her, which, whether it proceeded from vengeance or 
policy, was equally barbarous and dishonourable. 

There was no possible reason why Joan should not 
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be regarded as a prisoner of war, and be entitled to 
all the courtesy and good usage which civilized nations 
practise towards enemies on these occasions. She had 
never, in her military capacity, forfeited, by any act 
of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that treatment: 
she was unstained $0 by any civil crime: even the 
virtues and the very decorums of her sex had ever 
been rigidly observed by her: and though her appea- 
ring in war, and Jeading armies to battle, may seem 
an exception, she had thereby performed such signal 
service to her prince, that she had abundantly com- 
pensated for this irregularity; and was, on that very 
account, the more an object of praise and admiration. 
It was necessary, therefore, for tho Duke of Bedford 
to interest religion some way in tho prosecution; and 
to cover under that cloak " his violation of justice 
and humanity. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to 
the English interests, presented a petition against Joan, 
on pretence that she was taken within the bounds of 
his diocese; and he desired to have her tried 58 by an 
ecclesiastical court for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
magic; the university of Paris was so mean as to join 
in tho same request: several prelates, among whom the 
Cardinal of Winchester was the only Englishman, were 
appointed her judges: they held their court in Rouen, 
where the young King of England then resided; and 
the maid, clothed in her former military apparel, but 
loaded with irons, was produced before this tribunal. 

She first desired to be eased 59 of her chains: her 
judges answered, that she had once already attempted 
an escape, by throwing herself from a tower; sho con- 
fessed tho fact, maintained tho justice of her intention, 
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arid owed GO that, if she could, she would still execute 
that purpose, AU her other speeches showed tho same 
firmness and intrepidity: though harassed c ' with in- 
terrogatories during the course of near four months, 
she never betrayed any weakness, or womanish sub- 
mission, and no advantago was gained over her. The 
point which her judges pushed most vehemently was 
her visions and revelations, and intercourse with de- 
parted saints; and they asked her, whether sho would 
submit to tho church the truth of these inspirations? 
She replied, that she would submit them to God, the 
fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, that sho was 
a heretic, an denied the authority of tho church. She 
appealed to the pope: they rejected her appeal. 

They asked her,- why she put trust 62 in her stan- 
dard, which had been consecrated by magical incan- 
tations? She replied, that she put trust in the Supreme 
Being alone, whore image was impressed upon it. Thoy 
demanded, why she carried in her hand that standard 
at the anointment and coronation of Charloa atRjieims? 
Sho answered, that the person who had shared 63 th« 
danger was entitled to share the glory. When accused 
of going to war, contrary to the decorums of her sex, 
■ and of assuming government and command over men, 
sho scrupled not to reply, that her sole purpose waa 
to defeat the English, and to expel them tho kingdom. 
In tho issue, she was condemned for all the crimes of 
which she had been accused, aggravated by heresy; 
her revelations were declared to be inventions of the 
dsvil to delude tho people and sho was sentenced to 
to be delivered over to the secular arm. 

Joan, so long surrounded by inveterate enemies, 
who treated her with every mark of contumely, brow- 
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beaten and over-awed ai by men of superior rank, and 
men invested with the ensigns of a sacred character, 
■which she had been accustomed to revere, felt her 
spirit at last subdued; and those visionary dreams of in- 
spiration, in which she had been buoyed 65 up by the 
triumphs of success and the applauses of her own par- 
ty, gave way to the terrors of that punishment to 
which she was sentenced. She publicly declared her- 
self willing to recant; 66 she acknowledged the illusion 
of those revelations which tho church had rejected; 
and she promised never more to maintain them. Her 
sentence was then mitigated: she was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, and to be fed 6' during life 
on bread and water. 

Enough was now done to fulfil 68 all political views, 
and to convince both the French and the English, that 
the opinion «f divine influence, which had so much 
encouraged the one and daunted the other, was enti- 
rely without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance 
of Joan's enemies was not satisfied with this victory. 
Suspecting that the female dress, which she had now 
consented to wear, was disagreeable to her, they pur- 
posely placed in her apartment a suit of men's appa- 
rel, and watched for the effects of that temptation 
upon her. On the sight of a dress in which she had 
acquired so much renown, and which she once belie- 
ved she wore 69 by the particular appointment of 
Heaven, all her former ideas and passions revived; and 
she ventured in her solitude to clothe herself again in 
the forbidden garment. Her insidious enemies caught 
her in that situation: her fault was interpreted to be 
no less than a relapse into heresy: no recantation 
would now suffice, and no pardon could be granted 70 
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her. She was condemned to be burned in the market- 
place of Rouen, and the infamous sentence was ac- 
cordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom 
the more generous superstition of the ancients would, 
have erected altars, was, on pretence of heresy and 
magic, delivered over alive to the flames; and expia- 
ted, by that dreadful punishment, the signal services 
which she had rendered to her prince and to her na- 
tive country. 
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EDWARD GIBBON. 



Edward Gibbon, the author of 'The Decline ami Fall of the rioinai) 
Kmpire' was born at Putney in Surrey in 1737. As a youth he wn* 
passionately fond of all sorts of reading, but Lis taste soon deciddl 
ilsclf in favour or historical works. In 1753 he Lccsmc a Bomau 
Catholic; upon lite discovery of this fact, his father sent him ioLau- 

proleslanlism. In I75S lie returned to England and entered the llamp- 
shire militia in which lie remained till 17C2 when lie travelled in 
France ami Italy. After hi? return to England ho undertook (1770) 
Ihe commencement of his great work. In 1771 he entered parliament 
where dislingnished himself there. Tho liral volume of his 'Decline anil 
Fall of Ihe iloinan Empire' appeared in 17711 and met wilh wry 
great success. The second and third volumes were published in 1731; 
after ihe appearance of which he went a second lime to Lansauru 
and llnished tbe work; the three additional volumes appeared in 1788- 
Afler his return Gibbon resided in Landau till 1795 when he again 
made a visit (o Lausanne, hut came back to England in tbe sama 
year; and died in 1794. The great fault of his history is the disbelief 
in the Christian religion, implied in several of tbe chapleis; the style 
is flowing and easy and many of the events are described almost 
with a dramatic force; hut the spreading and triumph of ihe ClirisLijn 
religion is treated itilh a cold cynical sneer. On the whole, the book 
possesses great interest, which considering ils length, is well sustained 
to Ihe end. His autobiography is well worth reading. 

CHARACTER OF COHSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

The character of the prince who removed the seat 
of empire, and introduced such important changes into 
tho civil and religions costitution of his country, ha* 
fixed tho attention, and divided the opinions, of man- 
kind. By the grateful zeal of the Chistians, the de- 
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liverer of the church has been decorated with every at- 
tribute of a hero, and even of a saint; while the dis- 
content of the vanquished party has compared Con- 
stantino to the most abhorred of those tyrants, who, 
by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the imperial 
purple. The same passions have in some degree been 
perpetuated to succeeding generations, and the cha- 
racter of Constantine is considered, even in the present 
age, as an object either of satire or of panegyric. By 
the impartial union of those defects which are confes- 
sed by the warmest admirers, and of those virtues 
which are acknowledged < hy his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait of 
that extraordinary man, which the truth and candour 
of history should adopt without a blush. But it would 
soon appear that the vain attempt to blend 2 such dis- 
cordant colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent 
qualities, must produce a figure monstrous rather than 
human, unless it is viewed in its proper and distinct 
light, hy a careful separation of the different periods 
of the reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had 
been enriched by nature with her choicost endowments. 
His stature was lofty, 3 bis countenance majestic his 
deportment graceful; his strength and activity were 
displayed in every manly exercise, and from his earliest 
youth, to a very advanced season of life, he pre- 
served the vigour of his constitution hy a strict adhe- 
rence to the domestic virtues of chastity and them- 
perance. He delighted in the social intercourse of fa- 
miliar conversation; and though he might sometimes 
indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity of his station, 
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the courtesy and liberality of his manners gained the 
hearts of all who approached him. The sincerity of 
his friendship has been suspected; yet he showed on 
some occasions that he was not incapable of a warm 
and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of an illite- 
rate education had not prevented him from forming a 
just estimate of the value of learning; and the arts 
and sciences derived some encouragement from the mu- 
nificent protection of Constantine.' In the despatch * of 
business, his- diligence was indefatigable; and the active 
powers of his mind were almost continually exercised 
in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audience 
to ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of his 
subjects. Even those who censured the propriety of 
hjs measures were compelled to acknowledge, that he 
possessed magnanimity to conceive, and patience to 
execute, the most arduous designs, without being 
checked 5 either by the prejudices of education, or by 
the clamours of the multitude. In the field, he infused 
his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he con- 
ducted with the talents of a consummate general, and 
to his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may 
ascribe the signal victories which he obtained over the 
foreign and domestic foes of the republic. He loved 
glory, as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of his 
labours. The boundless ambition, which, from the mo- 
ment of his accepting the purple at York, appears as 
the ruling passion of his soul, may bo justified by tbe 
dangers of his own situation, by the character of his 
rivals; by the consciousness of superior merit, and by 
the prospect that his success would enable him to re- 
store peace and order to the distracted empire. In the 
civil wars against Maxentius and Licinius, he had en- 
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gaged on his side the inclinations of the people, -who 
compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants -with 
the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct 
the general tenor of the administration of Constantino. 

Had Constantino fallen on the banks of the Tyber, 
or even in the plains of Hadrianople, such is the cha- 
racter which, with a few exceptions, he might have 
transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of his reign 
(according to the moderate, and, indeed, tender senten- 
ce of a writer of the same age) degraded him from 
the rank which he had acquired among the most de- 
serving of the Roman princes. In the life of Augustus, 
we behold 6 the tyrant of the republic converted, al- 
most by imperceptible degrees, into the father of his 
country and human kind. 7 In that of Constantine we 
may contemplate a hero, who had so long inspired his 
subjects with love, and his enemies with terror, dege- 
nerating into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted 
by his fortune, or raised by conquest above the neces- 
sity of dissimulation. The general peace which he main- 
tained during the last fourteen years of his reign was a. 
period of apparent splendour rather than of real pros- 
perity, and the old age of Constantine was disgraced 
by the opposite yet reeoneileable vices of rapaciousness 
and prodigality. The accumulated treasures found in 
the palaces of Maxentius and Lieinius were lavishly 8 
consumed; the various innovations introduced by the 
conqueror were attended with an increasing expense; 
the cost of his buildings, 9 his court, and his festivals, 
required an immediate and plentiful supply; and the op- 
pression of the people was the only fund which could 
support the magnificence of the sovereign. His unworthy 
favourites, enriched by the boundless liberality of their 
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master, usurped -with impunity the privilege of rapine 
and corruption. A secret but universal decay was felt 
in every part of the public administration; and the 
ompcror himself, though he still retained the obedience, 
gradually lost the esteem of his subjects. The dress 
and mannors -which, towards tho decline of life he cho- 
se to affect, served only to degrade him in the eyes 
of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, which had been adop- 
ted by the prido of Diocletian, assumed an air of soft- 
ness and effeminacy in the person of Constantino. He is 
represented with false hair of various colours, laborious- 
ly arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a 
diadem of a new and more expensive fa&hion; a pro- 
fusion of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets; and 
a variegated flowing '0 robe of silk, most curiously 
embroidered with flowors of gold. In such apparel, scar- 
cely to he excused by tho youth and folly of Elaga- 
balus, we are at a loss l' to discover the wisdom of 
an aged monarch, and the simplicity of a Roman vete- 
ran. A mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgen- 
ce was incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion, and dares to forgive. The deaths of 
Maximian and Licinius may perhaps bo justified by the 
maxims of policy, as they are taught in the schools of 
tyrants; but an impartial narrative of tho executions, 
or rather murders, which sullied the declining age of 
Constantino, will suggest <2 to our most candid thoughts 
the idea of a prince, who would sacrifice without reluc- 
tance the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, 
to the dictates either of his passions or of his interest. 
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THE ABDICATION OF DIOCLETIAN. 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and 
rainy 1 winter, Diocletian left Italy soon after the ce- 
remony of his triumph, and began his progress towards 
the East round the circuit of the Illyrian provinces. 
From the inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue, 
of the journey, he Boon contracted a slow illness; and 
though he made easy marches, and was generally 
carried in a close litter, his disorder, before he arrived 
at Nicomedia, about the end of the summer, was beco- 
me very seriou« and alarming. During the whole win- 
ter he was confined to his palace; his danger inspired 
a general and unaffected concern; but the people could 
only judge of the various alterations in his health, 
from the joy or consternation which they discovered 
in the countenances and behaviour of his attendants. 
The rumour of his death was for some time univer- , 
sally believed, and it was supposed to be concealed, 
with a view to prevent the troubles that might have 
happened during the ahsenco of the Caesar Galerius. At 
length, however, on the first of March, Diocletian oned 
more appeared in public, but so pale and emaciated, 
that ho could scarcely have been recognised by those 
to whom his person was the most familiar. It was time 
to put an end to the painful struggle 2 -which he had 

y 
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sustained during moro than a year, between the care 
of bis health and that of his dignity; the former re- 
quired indulgence and relaxation; the latter compelled 
Mm to direct, from the beil of sickness, the administra- 
tion of a great empire. Ho resolved to pass the remain- 
der of his days in honourable repose, to place his 
glory beyond the reach 3 of fortune, and to relinquish 
the theatre of the world to his younger and more ac- 
tive associates. 

Tho ceremony of his abdication was performed in a 
spacious plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The 
emperor ascended a lofty throne, and in a speech, full 
of reason and dignity, declared his intention, both to the 
soldiers, who were assembled on this extraordinary 
occasion. As soon as he had divested himself of the 
purple he withdrew from the gazing 4 multitude; and 
traversing the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, 
without delay, to the- favourite retirement which he 
had chosen in his nativo country of Dalmatia. On the 
same day, which was the first of May, Maximian, as 
it had been previously concerted, made his resignation 
of theimperial dignity at Milan. Even in the slpendour 
of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had meditated his de- 
sign of abdicating the government. Aa he wished to se- 
cure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, 
either a general assurance that he would submit his 
actions to the authority of his benefactor, or a parti- 
cular promise that he would descend from the throne, 
whenever he should receive the advice and tho exam- 
pie. This engagement, though it was confirmed by the 
solemnity ofan oath 5 before the altar of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, would have proved a feeble restraint on the 
fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion was the lo- 
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ve of power, and who neither desired present tranquil- 
lity nor future reputation. But he yielded, 6 however 
reluctantly, to the . ascendant which his wi«er collea- 
gue had acquired over him, and retired immediately 
after his abdication to a villa in Lucania, where it 
was. almost impossible that such an impatient spirit 
could find any lasting traquillity. 

Diocletian, who from a servile origin had raised hirn- 
selfto the throne, passed the nine last years of his Ufa 
in a private condition. Reason had dictated, and con- 
tent seems to have accompanied, his retreat, in which 
he enjoyed for a long time the respect of those princes 
to whom he had resigned the possession of the world. 
It is seldom that minds, long exercised in business, ha- 
ve formed any habits of conversing with themselves, 
and in the lass of power they principally regret the 
want of occupation. -The amusements of letters and of 
devotion, which afford so many resources in solitude, 
were incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian: 
but he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, 
a taste for the most innocent as well aa natural 
pleasures; and his leisure hours were sufficiently 
employed in building, planting, and gardening. His 
answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. Ho 
was solicited by that restless ' old man to resu- 
me the reins of government and the imperial pur- 
ple. He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, 
calmly observing, that if he could show Maximian the 
cabbages 8 which he had planted with his own hand 
at Salona, he should no longer be urged to relinquish 
the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of power- 
In his conversations with his friends, he frequently ac- 
knowledged, that of all arts, the most difficult was 
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the art of reigning; and Be expressed himself on that 
favourite topic with a degree of warmth 9 which could 
be the result only of experience. "How often," was ha 
accustomed to say, "is it the interest of four or five 
ministres to combine together to deceive .their sove- 
reign! Secluded from mankind by his exalted dignity, 
the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can see 
only with their eyes, he hoars nothing but their mis- 
representations, lie confers the most important offieej 
upon vice and weakness, and disgraces tbe most vir- 
tuous and deserving among his subjects. By such infa- 
mous art," added Diocletian, "the best and wisest prin- 
ces ore sold to tbe venal corruption of their courtiers." 
A just estimate of greatness and the aasurance of im- 
mortal fame improve our relish iO for the pleasures of 
retirement; but the Roman emperor had filled too im- 
portant a character in the world to enjoy without 
alloy the comforts and security of a private condition. 
It was impossible that he could remain ignorant of the 
troubles which afflicted tbe empire after his abdication. 
It was impossible that he could be indifferent to their 
consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent, sometimes 
pursued him into the solitude of Salona. His tenderness, 
or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by the mi- 
sfortunes of his wife and daughter; and the last mo- 
ments of Diocletian wero embittered H by some af- 
fronts, which Lucinius and Constantine might have 
spared the father of so many emperors, and the first 
author of their own fortune. A report, though of a ve- 
ry doubtful nature, has reached our times, that he 
prudently withdrew himself from their power by a 
voluntary death. 
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CHARACTER OF STILICHO. 

The celeitial gift t which Achilles obtained, ami 
Alexander envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate the 
actions of heroes, had been enjoyed by Stilico in a 
much higher degree than might havo been expected 
from the declining state of genius and of art. The mu- 
se of Claudian, dovoted to his service, was always 
prepared to stigmatize his adversaries, Ruflnus, or Eu- 
tropius, with eternal infamy or to paint, in the most 
splendid colours, the victories and virtues of a power- 
ful benefactor. In tho review of a period indifferently 
supplied with authentic materials, we cannot refuse to 
illustrate the annals of Honorius from the invectives, 
or the panegyrics, of a contemporary writer; but a« 
Claudian appears to have indulged the most ample 
privilege of a poet and a courtier, some criticism will 
be requisite to stranslate the language of fiction or 
exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of historic 
prose. His silence concerning the family of Stilicho 
maybe admitted as a proof, that his patron was neither 
able, nor desirous, to boast 2 0 f a long series ol 
illustrious progenitor; and the slight mention of his 
father, an officer of barbarian cavalry in the service 
of Valens, seems to countenance the assertion, that thu 
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general, -who so long commanded the armies of Rome, 
was descended from the savage and perfidious race of 
the Vandals. If Stilicho had not possessed the external 
advantages of strength and stature, the most flattering 
bard, in the presence of so many thousand spectators, 
would have hesitated to affirm. that he surpassed the 
measure of the demi-gods of antiquity; and that, when- 
ever he moved with lofty steps through the streets 
of the capital, the astonished crowd made room for the 
stranger, who displayed, in a private condition, the 
awful majesty of a hero. From his earliest youth he 
emhraced the profession of arms; his prudence and 
valour were soon distinguished in the field: the horse- 
men and archers of the East admired his superior 
dexterity; and in each degree of his military promo- 
tions, the public judgment always prevented and ap- 
proved the choice of the sovereign. He was named by 
Theodosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with the monarch 
of Persia; he supported, during that important embas- 
sy, the dignity of the Roman name; and after his re- 
turn to Constantinople, his merit was rewarded 3 by 
an intimate and honourable alliance with the imperial 
family. Theodosius had been prompted, 4 by a pious mo- 
tivo of fraternal affection, to adopt, for his own, the 
daughter of his brother Honorius; the beauty and ac- 
complishments of Serena were universally admired by 
the obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained the prefe- 
rence over a crowd of rivals, who ambitiously dispu- 
ted the hand of the princess and the favour of her 
adoptive father. The assurance that the husband of 
Serena would be faithful to the throne, which he was 
permitted to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt 
the fortunes, and to employ the abilities, of the sagacious 
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and intrepid Stilicho. He rose through the successive 
steps, of master of the horse and count of the domes- 
tics, to the supreme rank ol master-general of all the 
cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of the 
western, 5 empire; and his enemies confessed, that he 
invariably disdained to barter for gold the rewards of 
merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and grati- 
fications which they deserved, or claimed, from thf) 
liberality of the state. The valour and conduct which 
he afterwards displayed in the defence of Italy, against 
the arms of Alaric and Radagasius, may . justify the 
fame of his early achievements, 6 and in an ago lea 
attentive to the laws of honour, or of pride, the Ro- 
man generals might yield the pre-eminence of rank to 
the ascendant of superior genius. He lamented, and re- 
venged, the murder of Promotus, his rival and his 
friend; and the massacre of many thousands of the 
flying Bastarnaa is represeated by the poet as a bloody 7 
sacrifice, which the Roman Achilles offered to the 
manes of another Patroclus. The virtues and victories 
of Stilicho deserved the hatred of Rufinus; and the arts 
of calumny might have been successful, if the tender 
and vigilant Serena had not protected her husband 
against his domestic foes whilst he vanquished in the 
field tho enemies of the empire. Theodosius continued 
to support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence 
he delegated the government of the palace and of the 
East; but when he marched against the tyrant Euge- 
nius, he associated his faithful general to the labours 
and glories of the civil war; and in the last moments 
of his life, the dying monarch recommended to Stilicho 
the care of his sons and of tho republic. The ambition 
and abilites of Stilicho were not unequal to the impor- 
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tant trust, and ho claimed the guardianship 8 of the 
two empires during the minority of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius. The first measure of his ad ministration, or rather 
of bis reign, displayed to the nations the rigour 
and activity of a spirit worthy to command. He pas- 
sed the Alps in the depth 9 of winter; descended ths 
stream of the Rhine, from the fortress of Basil to the 
marshes of Batavia; reviewed the state of the garri- 
sons; repressed the enterprises of the Germans; and, 
after establishing along the banks a firm and honoura- 
ble peace, returned with incredible speed <0 to the 
palace of Milan. The person and court of Honorius 
wero subject to the master-general of the "West, and 
the armies and provinces of Europe obeyed without 
hesitation a regular authority, which was exercised in 
the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals only 
remained to dispute the claims, and to provoke the 
vengeance, of Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, 
Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and dangerous 
independence; and the minister of Constantinople asser- 
ted his equal reign over the emperor, and the empire, 
of the East. 
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WILLIAM ROBERTSON- 

W. Robertson, horn at Borthwitk in 1721, rose from the position 
•f * village clergyman io that of chaplain in ordinary for Scotland, 
principal of Ibc university in Edimburgh and historiographer for 
Scotland. Jn 1759 he aoquired his fame by lho publicalion of hia 
'History of Scotland during lie reigns of Mary and James VI.' Tea 
years afterwards appeared his 'History of the reign o I Charles V.' rid 
in 1776 history of America.' The history of -Queen Mary end her 
Hisroriunes' is well described, written with great pathos, and a con- 
siderable amount of imagination. In general Robertson is correct in 
his information and his worts give evidence or a careful research 
after facts, for the compiling of his boaks. Ho died in 1793. 

THE FIRST VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS. 

Next morning, being Friday, the third day of Au- 
gust, in the year ene thousand four hundred and ni- 
nety-two, Columbus set sail, 1 a.little before sunrise, in 
presence of a vast crowd of spectators, who sent up 
their supplications to Heaven for the prosperous issue 
of the voyage, which they wished rather than expected. 
Columbus steered 9 direotly for the Canary Islands, and 
arrived there without any occurrence that would have 
deserved notice on any other occasion. But, in voyage 
of such expectation and importance, every circumstan- 
ce was the object of attention. The rudder of the Pinta 
broke loose 3 the. day after she left the harbour; and 
that accident alarmed the crew, no less superstitious 
than unskilful, as a certain omen of the unfortunate des- 
tiny of the expedition. Even in the short run to the 
Canaries, the ships wero found to he so crazy and ill— 
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appointed, * as to be very improper for a navigation 
which was expected to he both long and dangerous. 
Colomhus refitted them, however, to the best of his power, 
and having supplied himself with fresh provisions, he took 
his departure from Gomera, one of the most westerly of 
the Canary Islands, on the sixth day of September. 

Here the voyage of discovery may properly be said 
to begin; for Columbus, holding his course due west, 5 
left immediately the usual track of navigation, and 
stretched into unfrequented and unknown seas. The 
first day, as it was very calm, he. made but little way: 
but on the second ha lost sight of the Canaries; and 
manv of the sailors, dejected already and dismayed, 
when they contemplated the boldness of the underta- 
king, began to beat their breasts and to shed tears, as 
if they were never more to behold land. Columbus 
comforted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of wast wealth, in those opulent -regions 
whither he was conduting them. This early discovery 
of the spirit of his fojjllowers taught Columbus, that 
he must prepare to struggle not only with the unavoi- 
dable difficulties which might be expected from the 
nature of his undertaking, but with such as were li- 
kely to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the 
people under his command; and he perceived that the 
art of governing the minds of men would be no less 
requisite for accomplishing the discoveries which he 
had in view, than naval skill and undaunted courage. 
Happily for himself, and for the country by which he 
was employed, he joined to the ardent temper and in- 
ventive genius of a projector, virtues of another spe- 
cies, which are rarely united with them. He possessed 
a thorough knowledge of mankind, 6 an insinuating ad- 
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j dress, a patient perseverance in executing any plan, 
the perfect government of his own passions, and the 
talent of acquiring an ascendant over those of other 
men. All these qualities, which formed him for com- 
mand, were accompanied with that superior knowledge 
of his profession, which begets ~l confidence in times of 
difficulty and danger. To unskilful Spanish sailors, ac- 
customed only to coasting voyages in the Mediterra- 
nean, the maritime science of Columbus, the fruit of 
thirty years' experience, improved by an acquaintance 
with all the inventions of the Portuguese, appeared 
immense. As soon as they put to sea, he regulated 
every thing by his sole authority; he superintended 
the execution of every order; and allowing himself 
only a few hours for sleep, he was at all other times 
upon deck. 8 As his course lay through seas which had 
not formerly been visited, the sounding-line, or instru- 
ments for observation, were continually in his hands. 
After tho example of the Portuguese discoverers, ho at- 
tended to the motion of tides and currents, 9 watched 
the flight of birds, the appearance of fishes, of seaweeds, iO 
and of every thing that floated on the waves, and ente- 
red every occurence, with a minute exactness, in the 
journal which he kept As the length of the voyage 
could not fail of alarming sailors habituated only to 
short excursion, Columbus endeavoured to conceal from 
them the real'progress which they made. With this* 
view , though they run eighteen leagues on the 
second day after they left Gomera, he gave out that 
they had advanced only fifteen, and he uniformly em- 
ployed the same artfice of reckoning short 1 1 during the 
whole voyage. By the fourteenth of September the 
fleet -was above hundred leagues to the west of the 
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Canary Isles, at a greater distance from land than 
any Spaniard had been before that time. There they 
were struck -with an appearance no less astonishing 
than new. They observed that the magnetic needle, in 
their compasses, did not point exactly to the polar star 
but varied towards the west; and as they proceed, this 
variation increased. This appearance, which is now 
familiar, though it stil remains one of the mysteries of 
nature, into th» cause of which the sagacity of man 
hath not been able to penetrate, filled the companions 
of Columbus with terror. They were now in a boun- 
dless and unknown ocean, far from the usual course of 
navigation; nature itself seemed to he altered, and the 
only guide which they had left was about to fail them. 
Columbus* with no less quickness than ingenuity, in- 
vented a reason for this appearance, which, though it 
did not satisfy himself, seemed so plausible to them, 
that it dispelled their fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in the 
same latitude with the Canary Islands. In this course 
he came within the sphere of the trade wind, 12 which 
blows invariably from east to west, between the tropics 
and a few degreess beyond them. He advanced before 
this steady gale < 3 with such uniform rapidity, that it 
was seldom necessary to shift a sail. When about four 
hundred leagues to the west of the Canaries, he found 
the sea so coverad with weeds, that it resembled a 
meadow of vast extent, and in some places they wore 
so thick as to retard the motion of the vessels. This 
strange appearance occasioned new alarm and disquiet. 
The sailors imagined that they were now arrived at 
the utmost boundary of the navigahle ocean; that these 
floating weeds would obstruct their further progress, 
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and concealed dangerous rooks, or some large tract of 
land, which had sunk, they knew not how, in that 
place. Columbus endeavoured to persuade them, that 
what had alarmed, ought rather to have encouraged 
them, and was to be considered as ft sign of approa- 
ching land. At the same time, a brisk i* gale arose, and 
carried them forward. Several birds were seen hover- 
ing about 15 the ship, and directed their flight towards 
the west. The desponding crew resumed some degree 
of spirit, and began to entertain fresh hopes. 

Upon the first of October they were, according to 
the admiral's reckoning, seven hundred and seventy 
leagues to the west of the Canaries, hut lest his men 
should be intimidated by the prodigious length of the 
navigation, he gave out that they had proceeded only 
five hundred and eighty-four leagues; and, fortunately 
for Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor those of the 
other ships, had skill sufficient to correct this error, 
and discover the deceit. They had now been above 
three weeks at sea; they had proceeded far beyond 
what former navigators had attempted or deemed pas- 
sible; all their pronostics of discovery, drawn from 
the flight of birds '6 and other circumstances, had 
proved fallacious; the appearances of land, with which 
their own credulity or the artifice of their commander 
had from time to time flattered and amused them, had 
been altogether illusive, and their prospect of success 
seemed now to be as distant as ever. These reflections 
occurred often to men who had no other object or oc- 
cupation than to reason and discourse concerning the 
intention and circumstances of their expediton. They 
made impression at first upon the ignorant and timid, 
and, extending by degrees to such as were better in- 
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formed or more resolute, the contagion spread 17 at 
length from ship to ship. From secret whispers or mur- 
murings, they proceeded to opea cabals and public 
complaints. They taxed their sovereign with inconsi- 
derate credulity, in paying suGh regard to the vain 
promises and rash conjectures of an indigent foreigner, 
as to hazard the lives of so many of her own subjects 
in prosecuting a chimerical scheme. They affirmed 
that they had fully performed their duty, by venturing 
so far in an unknown and hopeless course, and could 
incur no blame for refusing to follow any longer a de- 
sperate adventurer to certain destruction. They con- 
tended, that it was necessary to think of returning to 
Spain, vhile their crazy vessels were still in a condition 
to keep the sea, but expressed their fears that the at» 
tempt would prove vain, as the wind, which had hither- 
to been so favourable to their course, must, render 
it impossible to sail in the opposite direction. All agreed 
that Columbus should be compelled by force to adopt 
a measure on which their common safety depended. 
Some of .the more audacious proposed, as the most 
expeditious and certain method for getting rid i R at 
once of his remonstrances; to throw him into the sea, 
being persuaded that, upon their return to Spain, the 
death of an unsuccessful projector would excite little 
concern, and be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation. 
He had observed, with great uneasiness, the fatal ope- 
ration of ignorance and of fear in producing disaffection 
among his crew and saw that it was now ready to 
burst out into open mutiny. He retained, however, 
perfect presence of mind. He affected to seem ignorant 
of their machinations. Notwithstanding the agitation 
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and solicitude of his own mind, he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the 
progress he had made, and confident of success. Some- 
times he employed all the arts of insinuation, to soothe 
his men. Sometimes he. endeavoured to work upon 
their ambition or avarice, by magnificent descriptions 
of the fame and wealth which they were about to 
acquire. On other occasions, he assumed a tone of auth- 
ority, and threatened !9 them with vengeance from 
their sovereign, if, by their dastardly 20 behaviour, 
they should defeat this • noble effort to promote the 
glory of God, and to exalt the Spanish name above 
that of every other nation. Even with seditious sailors, 
the words of a man whom they had been accustomed 
to reverence were weighty 21 and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which 
they meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany 
their admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land seemed to be more certain, an excited hope in 
proportion. The birds began to appear in flocks, 22 
making towards the sout-west. Columbus, in imitation 
of the Portuguese navigators, who had been guided, 
in several of their discoveries, by ihe motion of birds, 
altered his course from due west towards that quarter 
whither they pointed their flight. But, after holding 
on for several days in this new direction, without any 
better success than formerly, having seen no object, 
during thirty days, but the sea and the sky, the hopes 
of his companions subsided faster than they had risen; 
their fears revived with additional force; impatience, 
rage, and despair appeared in every countenance. All 
sense of subordination was lost: the officers, who had 
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hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, and sup- 
ported his authority, now took part with the private 
men; they assembled tumultously on the deck, expos- 
tulated with their commander, mingled threats -with 
their expostulations, and required him instantly to tack 
about 23 and to return to Europe. Columbus perceived 
that it would be of no avail to have recourse to any 
of his former arts, which having been tried so often 
had Jost their effect; and that it was impossible to re- 
kindle 24 any zeal for the success of the expedition 
among men in whose breasts fear had extinguished 
every generous sentiment. He saw that it was no less 
vain to think of employing either gentle or severe 
measures to quell a mutiny so general and so violent. 
It was necessary, on all these accounts, to soothe pas- 
sions which he could no longer command, and to give 
way to a torrent too impetuous to be checked. 25 He 
promised solemnly to his men that he would comply 
with their request, provided they would accompany 
him, and obey his command for three days longer; and 
if, during that time, land were not discovered, he 
would then abandon the enterprise, and direct his cour- 
se towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this 
proposition did not appear to them unreasonable. Nor 
did Columbus hazard much in confining himself to a 
term so short. The presages of discovering land were 
now so numerous and promising, that he deemed them 
infallible. For some days the sounding line reached the 
bottom, and the soil which it brought up indicated 
land to be at no great distance. The flocks of birds 
increased, and were composed not only of sea-fowl, 2S 
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but of such land birds as cotild not bo supposed to fly 
far from the shore. The erew of the Pinta observed a 
«ane floating, which seemed to have been newly cut, 
and likewise a piece of timber 27 artificially carved. 
The sailors aboard the Nigna took up the branch of a 
tree with red berries, 28 perfectly fresh. The clouds 
around the setting sun assumed a new appearance 
the air was more mild the wind became unequal anct 
variable. From all these symptoms, Columbus was so 
confident of being near land, that, on the evening of 
the eleventh of October, after public prayers for suc- 
cess, he ordered the sails to be furled, 29 and the ships 
to lie to, keeping strict watch, lest they should be driven 
ashore in the night. During this interval of suspense 
and expectation, no man shut his eyes, all kept upon 
deck, gazing intently towards that quarter where they 
expected to discover tho land, which had been so long 
the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, stan- 
ding on the forecastle, 30 observed a light at a distance, 
and privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez. 
a page of tho Quen's wardrobe. 31 Guttierez perceived 
it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, 32 all 
three saw it in motion, as if it were carried from placo 
to place. A little after midnight the joyful sound of 
land! land! was heard from tho Pinta, which kept 
always a-head 35 of tho other ships. But, having .been 
so often deceived by fallacious appearance, every man 
was now beeomo slow of belief, and waited in all tho 
anguish of uncertainty and impatience for the return 
of day. As soon as morning dawned, 34 all doubts and 
fears were dispelled. From every ship an island was 
saen about two leagues to the north, whose fiat and 
10 
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verdant fields, -well stored with wood, and watered 
with many rivulets, presented the aspect of a delight- 
ful country. The crew of the Pinta instantly began 
the Te Deum, as n hymn of thanksgiving; 33 to God, and 
were joined by those of the other ships, with tears of 
joy and transports of congratulation. This office of 
gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act of justice 
t.o their commander. They threw themselves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of self condemnation 
mingled with reverence. They implored him to pardon 
iheir ignoiance, incredulity, and insolence, which had 
created hira so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so 
often obstructed the prosecution of his we 11- Concerted 
plan; and passing, in the warmth of their admiration, 
from one extreme to another, they now pronounced 
the man, whom they had so lately reviled and threatened, 
to be a person inspired by Heaven with sagacity 
and fortitudo more than human, in order to accom- 
plish a design so far beyond the ideas and conception 
of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned 
and armed. 5G They rowed towards the island with 
their colours displayed, with warlike music, and other 
martial pomp. As they approached the coast, they 
saw it covered with a multitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the spectacle had drawn together, whose 
attitudes and gestures expressed wonder and astonish- 
ment at the strange objects which presented themselves 
to their view. Columbus was the first European who 
set foot in the New World which, he had discovered. 
He landed in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in 
his hand. His men followed, and kneeling down, they 
all kisseS the ground which they had so long desired 
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to see. They next erected a crucifix, and prostrating 
themselves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to such an happy issue. They 
then took, solemn possession of the country for the 
crown of Castile awl Leon, with all the formalities 
which the Portuguese were accustomed to Observe in 
acts of this kind, in their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur- 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in silent, 
admiration upon actions which they could not com- 
prehend, and of which they did not foresee the con- 
sequences. The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness 
of their skins, their beards, their arms, appeared 
strange and surprising. The wast machines in which 
they had traversed the ocean, that seemed to movo 
upon the wateri, with wings, and uttered a dreadful 
sound resembling thunder, accompanied with lightning 
and smoke, struck them with sueh terror that they 
began to respect their new guests as a superior order 
of beings, and concluded that they .were children of 
the Sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the 
scene now before them. Every herb, and shrub, 37 and 
tree, was different from tiose which flourished in 
Europe. The soil seemed to be rich, but bore few 
marks of*cultivation. The climate, even to the Spaniards, 
felt warm, though extremely delightful. The inhabi- 
tants appeared in the simple innocence of nature, enti- 
rely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, 38 floa- 
ted upon their shoulders, or was bound in tresses 
arouad their heads. They had no beards, and every 
part of their bodies was perfeetly smooth. 33 Their 
complexion was of a dusky copper colour, 40 their 
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features singular, rather thaa disagreeable, their aspect 
gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were well 
shaped and active. Their faces, and several parts of 
their body, ■were fantastically painted with glaring 
colours. They wore shy 4\ at first through fear, but 
soon became familiar with the Spaniards, and with 
transports of joy received from them hawksiells, glass 
beads, or other baubles, ^ 2 in return for which they 
gave such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yarn, *3 the only commodity of value that they could 
produce. Towards evening, Columbus returned to his 
ship, accompanied by many of the islanders in their 
boats, which they called canoes, and though rudely 
formed out of the trunk of a single tree, they rowed 
them with surprising dexterity. Thus, in the first in- 
terview between the inhabitants of the old and new 
worlds, every thing was conducted amicably, and to 
their mutual satisfaction. The former, enlightened and 
ambitious, formed already vast ideas with respect to 
the advantages which they might deriva from the re- 
gions that began to open to their view. The latter, 
simple ,and undiscorning, had no foresight of the cala- 
mities and desolation which were approaching their 
country. 
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BERTH AND CHARACTER OF HARK, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

On Tuesday the seventh of February, the two earls 
arrived at Fotheringay, i and demanded access to the 
queen, read iu her presence the warrant 2 for execution, 
and required her to prepare to die nest morning.' 
Mary heard them to the end without emotion, and 
crossing herself in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, " That soul," said she. 
"is not worthy the joys of heaven, which repines be- 
cause the body must endure the stroke 3 0 f the exe- 
cutioner; and though I did not expect that the queen 
of England would set the first example of violanting 
the sacred person of a sovereign prince, I willingly 
submit to that which Providence has decreed to be 
my lot; 4 " and laying her hand on a Bible, which 
happened to be near her, she solemnly protested that 
she was. innocent of that conspiracy which Babi.ngton 
had carried on against Elizabeth's life. She then men- 
tioned the requests contained in her letter to Eliza- 
beth, but obtained no satisfactory answer. She entrea- 
ted with particular earnestness, that now in her last 
moments her almoner might he suffered to attend her. 
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and that she might enjoy the consolation of those pious 
institutions prescribed by her religion. Even this fa- 
vour, -which is usually granted to the vilest criminal, 
was absolutely denied. 

Her attendants, duringthis conversation, were bathed 
in tears, and, though overawed 5 by the presence 
of the two earls, with difficulty suppressed their an- 
guish; but no sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury with- 
draw than they ran to their mistress, and burst out 6 
into the most passionate expressions of tenderness and 
sorrow. Mary however, not only retained perfect 
composure of mind herself, but endeavoured to mode- 
rate their excessive erief; and falling on her knees 
with all her domestics round her. she thanked Heaven 
that her sufferings were now so near an end, and 
prayed that she might he enabled to endure what still 
remained with decency and with fortitude. The greater 
part of the evening she employed in settling her 
worldly affairs. 7 Sc wrote her testament with her 
own hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, 
she distributed among her servants, according to their 
rank or merit. She wrote a short letter to the king of 
France, and another to the duke of Guise, full of ten- 
der but magnanimous sentiments, and recommended 
her soul to their prayers, and her afflicted servants 
to their protection. At supper she ate temperately, as 
usual, and conversed not only with ease, but with 
cheerfulness; she drank 8 to every one of her servants, 
and asked their forgiveness, if ever she had failed in 
any part of her duty towards them. At her wonted ti- 
me she went to bed, and slept calmly a fow hours. 
Early in the morning she retired into her closet, 9 and 
employed a considerable time in devotion. At eight 
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o'clock the high sheriff and his officers entered her 
chamber, and found her still kneeling at the altar. 
She immediately started up, and with a majestic mien, 
and a countenance undismayed, and even cheerful, 
advanced towards the place of execution, leaning on 
two of Paulet's attendants. She was dressed in a mour- 
ning habit, 10 but with an. elegance and splendour 
which she had long laid aside except, on a few festival 
days. An Agnus Dei hung by a pomander H chain at 
her neck; her beads at her girdle; and in her hand 
she carried a crucifix of ivory. At the bottom of the 
stairs, the two earls, attended by several gentlemen 
from the neighbouring counties, received her; and 
there Sh.- Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, I* 
who had been secluded for some weeks from her pres- 
ence, was permitted to take his last farewell. At 
the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly loved, in 
such a situation, he melted into tears; 13 and as he 
was bewailing her condition, and complaining ol 
his own hard fate, in being appointed to carry the ac- 
count of such a mournful event into Scotland, Mary 
replied, "Weep not, good Melvil; there is at present 
great cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see Ma- 
ry Stuart delivered from all her cares, and such an end 
put to her tedious sufferings, as she has long expec- 
ted. Bear witness that I die constant in my religion; 
firm in my fidelity towards Scotland; and unchanged 
in my affection to France. Commend me to my son. 
Tell him I have done nothing injurious to his king- 
dom, to his honour, or to his rights; and God forgive 
all those who have thirsted, without cause, for my 
blood!" 

With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, 
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she prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, together 
with three of her men servants and two of her maids, 
io attend her to the scaffold. 15 It was erected in the 
same hall ' e where she had been tried, raised a little 
above the floor, and covered, as well as a chair, the 
cushion, and block, I' with black cloth. Mary mounted 
the steps with alaerity, beheld all this apparatus of 
death with an unaltered countenance, and signing 
herself with the cross, she sat down in the chair, 
lteale read the warrant for execution with a loud 
voice, to which she listened with a careless air, end 
like one occupied in other thoughts. Thon the dean 1B 
of Peterborough began a devout disourse, suitable to 
her present condition, and offered up prayers to Hea- 
ven in her behalf: 19 but she declared that she could 
not in conscience hearken to the one, nor join with 
tho other; and kneeling down, repeated a Latin prayer. 
"When the dean had finished his devotions, she with an 
audible voice, and in tho English tongue, recommended 
unto God the aflicted state of the church, and prayed 
for prosperity to her son, and for a long life and pea- 
ceable reign to Elizabeth. She declared that she hoped 
for mercy only through the death of Christ, at the 
foot of whose image site now willingly shed her blood; 
and lifting up and kissing tho crucifix, she thus ad- 
dressed it: "As thy arms, 0 Jesus, were extended on 
the cross; so with the outstretched arms of the mercy 
receive me, and forgive my sins." 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her 
veil and upper garments; and ono of the executioners 
rudely endeavouring to assist, she gently checked him, 
and said with a smile, that she had not been accustomed 
to undress before «o many spectactors, nor to be 
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served by such valets. With calm but undaunted for- 
titude, she laid her neck on the block; and while one 
executioner held her hands, the other, at the second 
stroke, 20 cut off har head, which falling out of ita 
attire, discovered her hair already grown quite gray 
with cares and sorrows. The executioner held it up 
still streaming with blood, and the dean crying out, 
" So perish all queen Elizabeth's enemies! the earl of 
Kent alone answered, Amen. The rest of the spec- 
tators continued silent, and drowned in tears; being 
incapable, at that moment, of any other sentiments but 
those of pity or admiration. 

Such was the tragical death of Mary, queen of 
Scots, after a life of forty-four years and two months, 
almost minetcen years of which sho passed in captivity. 
The political parties which were formed in the king- 
dom 'during her reign have subsisted, under various 
denominations, ever since that time. The rancour 
with which thsy were at first animated hath descended 
to succeeding ages, and their prejudices, as well as 
their rage, have been perpetuated, and even augmen- 
ted. Among historians, who were under the dominion 
of all these passions, and who have either ascribed to 
her every virtuous and amiable quality or have im- 
puted to her all the vices of which the human heart 
is susceptible, we search in vain for Mary's real cha- 
racter. Sho neither merited the exaggerated praises 
of the one, nor the undistinguished censure of the 
other. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost ele- 
gance of external form, sho added those accomplish- 
ments which render their impression irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, sprightly, 2i a nd capable of spea- 
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king and of -writing with equal ease and dignity. Sud- 
den, however, and violent in all her attachments; be- 
cause her heart was warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of 
contradiction; because she had been accustomed from 
her infantty to be treated as a queen. No stranger, on 
some occasions, to dissimulation; which, in that perfi- 
dious court where she received her education, was 
reckoned 22 among the necessary arts of government. 
Not insensible of flattery, or unconscious of that plea- 
sure with which almost every woman beholds the in- 
fluence of her own beauty. Formed with the qualities 
which we love, not with the talents that we admire; 
she was an agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious 
queen. The vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tem- 
pered with sound judgment, and the warmth of her 
heart, which was not at all times under the restraint 
of discretion, betrayed her both into errors and into 
crimes. To say that she was always unfortunate, will 
not account for that long and almost uninterrupted 
succession of calamities which befel her; 23 we must 
likewise add, that she was often imprudent. Her pas- 
sion for Darnley was rash, 24 youthful, and excessive; 
and though the sudden transition to the opposite extre- 
me was the natural effect of her ill-requited love, 
and of his ingratitude, insolence and brutality; yet 
neither these, nor Bothwelt's artfull address and im- 
portant services, can justify her attachment to that 
nobleman. Even the manners of the age, licentious as 
they were, are no apology for this unhappy passion; 
nor can they induce us to look on that tragical and 
infamous scene which followed upon it with less abhor- 
rence. Humanity will draw a veil over this part of her 
character which it cannot approve, and may, perhaps, 
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prompt some to impute some of her actions to her 
situation, more than to har disposition; and to lament 
the unhappinness of the former, rather than excuse 
the perverseness of the latter. Mary's sufferings exceed, 
both in degree and in duration, those tragical distresses 
which fancy has feigned to excite sorrow and com- 
miseration; and while we survey them, we are apt 
altogether to forget her frailties, we think of her faults 
with less indignation, and approve of our tears, as if 
they were shed for a person who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue. . 

With regard to the queen's person, a circumstance 
not to he omitted in writing the history of a female 
reign, all contemporary authors agree in ascribing to 
Mary the utmost beauty of countenance, and elegance 
of shape, of which the human form is capable. Her 
hair was black, though according to tho fashion of 
that age, she frequently wore borrowed locks, 25 and of 
different colours. Har eyes wore a dark gray; her 
complexion was exquisitely fine; and her hands and 
arms remarkably delicate, both as to shape and colour. 
Her stature was of a height that rose to the majestic. 
She danced, she walked, and rode with equal grace. 
Her taste for music was just, and she both sung and 
played upon the lute with uncommon skill. Towards 
tho end of her life, long confinement, and the coldness 
of the houses in which she had been imprisoned, brought 
on a rheumatism, which often deprived her of the use 
of her limbs. No man, says Brantomc, ever beheld her 
person without admiration and love, cr will read her 
liistory without sorrow. 

None of her women were suffered to come noar her 
dead body, which was carrid into a room adjoining to 
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the place of execution, where it lay for some days co- 
vered with a coarse cloth torn from a billiard table. 
The block, the scaffold, the aprons 26 of the executioners 
and every tiling stained with her blood, were reduced 
to ashes. Not long after, Elizabeth appointed her body 
to be buried in the cathedral , of Peterborough wit'i 
royal magnificence. But this vulgar artifice was emplo- 
yed in vain; the pageantry 27 of a pompous funeral did 
not efface the memory of those injuries which laid 
Mary in her grave. James soon after his accession to 
the English throne, ordered Lor body to be removed 
to Westminster-abbey, and to be deposited among the 
monarchs of England. 
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D." HUGH BLAIR. 

Hugh Blair, born at Edinburgh 1718, was the contemporary anil 
rriend ol Iq boson to whom bo ws: indebted for the proiperous com- 
mencement of his literary career. He was a professor of Rhetoric in 
his natiie town for the spate of twenty four years, and during that 
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timo delivered Iboso lectures which have earned liim his reputation. 
He held also ute office or minister in one of Ihe churches at Edin- 
burgh, in which situation lie published a good many or his sermons, 
all ot Mien) remarkable Tor the elegance and taste of tlicir style, and 
ad mind Tor their inculcating Christian morality' without any allusion 
to controversial topics, lilair, however, shows himself in them to he 
be far below the elder divines in force of oipression, power ot ar- 
gumentation and elevation ot thought. He died in the year 1800. 

THE CHOICE OF OUR SITUATION IN LIFE, A POINT . 
OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 

The imluoncs of a new situation of external fortune 
is so great; it gives so different a turn to our temper 
and affections, to our views and desires, that no man 
can foretell i what his character would prove, should 
he be either raised or depressed in his circumstances, 
in a remarkahle degree; or placed in some sphere of 
action, widely different from that to which he has 
been accustomed in former life. 

Tho seeds 2 of various qualities, good and bad, lie 
in all our hearts. But until proper occasions ripen, and 
bring them forward, they lie there inactive and dead. 
They are covered up and concealed within tho reces- 
ses of our nature: or, if they spring up at all, it is 
under such an appearance as is frequently mistaken, 
even by ourselves. Pride, for instance, in certain situa- 
tions, has no opportunity of displaying itself, but as 
magnanimity, or sense of honour. Avarice appears as 
necessary and laudable economy. What in one station 
of life would discover itself to be cowardice and base- 
ness of mind, passes in another for prudent circum- 
spection. What in the fulness of power would prove 
to be cruelty and oppression, is reputed, in a subordi- 
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nate rank, no more than the exercise of proper diBci- 
jilina. For a while, the man is known neither by the 
world, nor by himself, to be what he truly is. But 
bring him into a new situation of life, which accords 
with his predominant disposition: which strikes on cer- 
tain latent qualities of his soul, and awakens them 
into action: and as the leaves of a flower gradually 
unfold 3 to the sun, so shall all his true character 
open full to view. 

This may, in one light, ho accounted not so much 
an alteration of character, produced by a change of 
circumstances, as a discovery brought forth of the 
real character, which formerly lay concealed. Yet, at 
the same time, it is true that the man himself under- 
goes a change. For opportunity being given for certain 
dispositions, which had been dormant, to exert 
themselves without restraint, they of course gather 
strength. By moans of the ascendency which they gain, 
other parts of the temper are borne down; and thus an 
alteration is made in the whole structure and system 
of the soul. He is a truly wise and good man, who, 
through Divine assistance, remains superior to this in- 
fluence of fortune on his character; who, having once 
imbibed worthy sentiments, and established proper 
priciples of action, continues constant to these, whate- 
ver his circumstances be, maintains, throghout all the 
chances of his life, one uniform and supported tenour 
of conduct; and what he abhorred as evil and wicked 
in the beginning of his days, continues to abhor to the 
end. But how rare is it to meet with this honourable 
consistency among men, while they are passing through 
the different stations and periods of life! When they 
are setting out in the world, before their minds have 
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been greatly misled 4 or debased, they glow with ge- 
nerous emotions, and look with contempt on what is 
sordid and guilty. But advancing farther iu life, and 
inured by degrees to the crooked 5 ways of men; 
pressing through the crowd, and the bustle of the 
world; obliged to contend with this man's craft, C and 
that man's scorn; accustomed, sometimes, to conceal 
their sentiments, and often to stifle ' their feelings, they 
become at last hardened in heart, and familiar with 
corruption. Who would not drop a tear over this 
sad, but frequent fall of human probity and ho- 
nour? Who is not humbled, when lie beholds the refi- 
ned sentiments and high principles on which we are 
so ready to value ourselves, brought to such a shame- 
ful issue; and man, with all his boasted attainments of 
reason, discovered so often to be the creature of his 
external fortune, moulded 8 and formed by the inci- 
dents of his life? 

Let us for a moment reflect on the dangers which 
arise from stations of power and greatness: especially, 
when the elevation of men to these has been rapid 
and sudden. Few have the strength of mind which is 
requisite for bearing such a change with temperance 
and self-command. The respect which is paid to the 
great, and the scope which their condition affords for 
the indulgence of pleausure, are perilous 'circumstances 
to virtue. When men live among their equals and are 
accustomed to encounter the hardships of life, they are 
of course reminded of their mutual dependence on each 
other, and of the dependence of all upon God. But 
when they are highly exalted above their fellows 
they meet with few objects to awake serious reflection, 
and with many to feed and inflame their passions.. 
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They are apt to separate their interest from that of 
ali around them; to wrap themselves up 9 j n their 
vain grandeur: and, in the lap of indolence and selfish 
pleasure, to acquire a cold indifference to the concerns 
even of those whom they caJl their friends. The fan- 
cied independence into which they are lifted up, is ad- 
vorso to sentiments of piety; as well a3 of humanity, 
in their heart. 

But we are not to imagine, that elevated stations in 
the world furnish the only formidable trials to which 
our virtue is exposed. It will be found, that we are 
liable to no fewer, nor less dangerous temptations, 
from the opposite exremo of poverty and depression. 
When men who have known better days are thrown 
down into abject situations of fortune, their spirits arc 
broken, and their tempers soured: '0 envy rankles in 
their breast at such as are more successful: the pro- 
vidence of Heaven is accused, in secret murmurs; and 
the sense of misery is ready to push them, into atro- 
cious crimes, in order to better their state. Among the 
inferior classes of mankind, craft and dishonesty arc 
too often found to prevail. Low and penurious circum- 
stances depress the human powers. They deprive men 
of the proper means of knowledge and improvement; 
and where ignorance is gross, it is always in hazard 
of engendering profligacy. 

Hence it has been, generally, the opinion of wise 
men in all ages, that there is a certain middle condi- 
tion of life, equally remote from either of those extre- 
mes of fortune, which though it wants not also its 
own dangers, yet is, on tho whole, the state most fa- 
vourable both to virtue and to happiness. From there, 
luxury and pride on the one hand, have not opporttt- 
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nity to enervate or intoxicate the mind, nor want and 
dependence on the other, to sink and debase it; there, all 
the native affections of the soul have the freest and 
fairest exercise, the equality of men is felt, friensljips 
are formed, and improvements of every sort are pur- 
sued with most success: there, men are prompted to 
industry -without being overcome by toil, and their 
powers called forth into exertion, without being either 
superseded by too much, abundance, or baffled H by 
insuperable difficulties; there, a mixture of comforts 
and of wants, at once awakens thair gratitude to God, 
and reminds them of their dependence on his aid; and 
therefore, in this state, men seem to enjoy life to most 
advantage, and to be least exposed to the snares of 

Prom what has been said, we learn the importance 
of attending, with the utmost care, to the choice which 
we make of our employment and condition in life. It 
has been shown, that our external situation frequently 
operates powerfully on our moral character; and by 
consequence that it is strictly connected, not only with 
our temporal welfare , but with our everlasting happi- 
ness or misery. He who might have passed unblamed. 
and upright. '2 through certain walks of life, by unhap- 
pily choosing a road where he meets with temptation? 
too strong for his virtue, precipitates himself into shame 
here, and into endless ruin hereafter. Yet how often 
is the determination of this most important article left 
tr> the chance of accidental connexions, or submitted to 
the option of youthful fancy and humour! When it is 
made the subject of serious deliberation, how seldom 
have they, on whom the decision of it depends, any 
further view than so to dispose of one who is coming 
11 
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out into life, as that ho may the soonest become rich, 
or as it is expressed, make his way to most advantage 
in the world! Are there no other objects than this to 
Ijo attended to, in fixing the plan of life? Are there 
not sacred and important . interests which deserve to 
be consulted? — We would not willingly place one 
whoso welfare 13 wc studied, in a situation for which 
we were convinced that his abilities were unequal. 
These, therefore, we examine- with care; and on them 
we rest the ground of our decision. It is however, 
certain, that not abilities merely, hut the turn of the 
temper and the heart, require to be examined with 
liqual attention, in forming the plan of future establish- 
ment. Every one has some peculiar weakness, some 
predominant passion, which exposes him to temptations 
of one kind more than of another. Early this may be 
discerned to shoot; i4 and from itfflrst risings its future 
growth may bo inferred. Anticipate its progress. Con- 
aider how it is likely to be affected, by succeeding 
occurrences in life. If we bring one whom we are 
rearing up, into a situation, where all the surrounding 
circumstances shall cherish and mature this fatal prin- 
ciple in his nature, wo become, in a great measure, 
answerable for the consequences that follow. In vain 
we trust to his abilities and powers. Vice and corrup- 
tion, when they have tainted 1» the heart, are suf- 
ficient to overset the greatest abilities. Nay, too fre- 
quently they turn them against the possessor; and ren- 
der them the instruments of his more speedy ruin. 
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PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 



I'hilip Stanhope Earl of Chesterfield was born in lS9i. Alliioiisft 
his works are- pretty numerous and all of them written in an excel- 
lent style, yet llic only one which lias remained popular is hi* ■ Let- 
ters to his Son' published after his death which occurred in 1775. 
The style of (hess letters is exceedingly pure; they Irenl generally of 
llic education of the mind and body, and of the character becominR 
a man of the world, but their morality cannot be said to be high- 
loncd. The Earl of Chesterfield was more distinguished as a politician 
and a diplomatist than as an author. 

LETTERS TO HIS SON. 

I. 

Dear boy, 

Pleasure is the rock which most young people split 
upon: they launch out with crowded sails l in quest of 
it, but without a compass to direct their course, or rea- 
son sufficient to steer the vessel; for want of which, 
pain and shame, instead of pleasure, are. the returns of 
their voyage. Do not think that I mean to snarl at 
Pleasure, like a Stoic, or to preach against it, like a 
Parson: no I mean, to point it out and recommend it 
to you, like an Epicurean, I wish you a great deal. 
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and my only view is to hinder you from mistaking it. 

The character which most young men first aim at, 
is that of a man of pleasure; but they generally take 
it upon trust; and, instead of consulting their own taste 
and in oli cations, they blindly adopt whatever those, 
with whom they chiefly converse, are pleased to call 
by the name of pleasure; and a man of pleasure, in th« 
vulgar acceptation of that phrase, means only a beast) y 
drunkard, and a profligate swearer and curser. As it 
may be of use to you, I am not unwilling, though at 
the same time ashamed, to own, that the vices of my 
youth proceeded much more from my silly resolution 
of being what I heard called a man of pleasure, than 
from my own inclinations. I always naturally hated 
drinking; and yet I have often drunk, with disgust at 
the time, attended by great sickness the next day, only 
because I then considered drinking as a necessary 
qualification for a fine gentleman and a man of plea- 
sure. 

The same as to gaming. 2 I did not want money and 
consequently had no occasion to play for it; but I 
thought play another necessary ingredient in the com- 
position of a man of pleasure, and acordingly I plunged 
into it 3 without desire at first, sacrificed a thousand 
real pleasures to it, and made myself solidly uneasy 
by it, for thirty of the best years of my life. 

I was even absurd enough, for a little while, to swear, 
by way of adorning and completing the shining cha- 
racter which I affected; but this folly I soon laid aside, 
upon flinding both the guilt and the indecence of it. 

Thus seduced h\ fashion, and blindly adopting no- 
minal pleasures I lost real ones: and my fortune impaired 
and ray constitution shattered * t;"e I must confess, 
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the just punishment of my errors. Take warning then 
by them; choosa your pleasures for your self and do 
not let them be imposed upon you. Follow nature and 
not fashion; weigh the present enjoyment of your plea- 
sures, against the necessary consequences of them, and 
then let your own common sense determine your choi- 
ce, 

Were I to begin the world again, with the exp 
rience which I now have of it. I would lead a life o, 
real, not of imaginary pleasure. I would enjoy the 
pleasures of the table and of wine, but atop short 5 of the 
pains inseparably anexed to an excess in either. I 
would not, at twenty years, be a preaching missionary 
of abstemiousness and sobriety; and I should let other 
people do as they would, without formally and sen- 
tentiously rebuking them of it; but I would be most 
lirmly resolved not to destroy my own faculties and 
constitution, in complaisance to those who have no re- 
gard to their own. I would play to give mo pleasure, 
but not to give me pain; that is I would play for 
trifles, in mixed companies, to amuse myself, and con- 
form to custom; but I would take care not to venture 
for sums, which, if I won, I should not be the better 
for, but, if I lost, should be under a difficulty to pay, 
and, when paid, would oblige me to retrench in sever- 
al other articles. Not to mention the quarrels whicli 
doeep play commonly occasions. 

I would pass some of my time in reading, and the rest 
in the company of people of sense and learning, and chief- 
ly those above mo; and I would frequent the mixed com- 
panies of men and women of fashion, G which, though often 
frivolous, yet unbend and refresh the mind, not uselessly, 
because they cortainly polish and soften the manners. 
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These would be my pleasures and amusements, if I 
were to live the last thirty years over again; they are 
rational ones; and moreover I will tell you, they arc 
really the fashionable ones; for the others are not, in 
truth, the pleasures of what I call people of fashion, 
but of those who only call themselves so. Does good 
company care to have a man realing drunk 7 among 
them? or to see another tearing his hair, and blasphe- 
ming, for having lost at play, more than he is able to 
pay? No; thoBe*who brag of them, make no part of 
good company; and are most unwillingly, if ever, ad- 
mitted into it. A real man of fashion and pleasure 
observes decency, at least neither borrows nor affects 
vices; and if he unfortunately has any, he gratifies 
them with choice, delicacy and secrecy. 

I have not mentioned the pleasures of the mind, 
(which are the solid and permanent ones) because they 
do not come under the head of what people common- 
ly call pleasures; which they seem to confine to the 
senses. The pleasure of virtue, of charity and of lear- 
ning is true and lasting pleasure; with which I hope 
you will be long and well acquainted. Adieu. 
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II. 



Dear Boy, 

People of your age have commonly an unguarded 
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frankness about them, which makes them the easy 
prey and bubble of the artful and the experienced; they 
look upon every knave I or fool who tells them, that 
ho is their friend, to be really so; and pay that profes- 
sion of simulated friendship, with an indiscreet and 
unbounded confidence, always to their loss, often to 
their ruin. Beware, 2 therefore, now, that you are com- 
ing into the world, of these proffered friendship. 1 -. 
Receive them with great civility, but with great in- 
credulity too; and pay them with compliments, but no*, 
with confidence. Do not let your vanity and selflovo 
make you suppose, that people become your friends at 
first sight, or even upon a short acquaintance. Real 
friendship is a alow grower, and never thrives, 3 unless 
ingrafted 4 upon a stock of known and reciprocal merit 
There is another kind of nominal friendship amon^ 
young people, which is warm for the time, but by 
good luck of short duration. This friendship is hastily 
produced, by their being accidentally thrown together, 
and pursuing the same course of riot and debauchery. 
A fine friendship, truly! and well cemented by drun- 
kenness and lewdness. c It should rather be called ;i 
conspiracy against morals and good manners, and ho 
punished as such by the civil magistrate. However, they 
have the impudence and the folly to call this con- 
federacy a friendship. They lend one another mo- 
ney for bad purposes; they engage in quarrels, 
of offensive and defensive, for their accomplices: 
they tell one another all thoy know, and often more 
too; when, of a sudden, some accident disperses 
them, and they think no more of each other, 
unless it be to betray and laugh at their imprudent 
confidence. Remember to make a great difference between 
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companions and friends: for a very complaisant and 
agreable companion may be, and very often pro- 
yes, a very improper, and a very dangerous friend. 
People will, in a great degree, and not without reason, 
form their opinion of you, upon that -which they have 
of your friends; and there is a Spanish proverb, which 
says very justly, 'Tell me whom you live with, and I 
will tell you who you are.' One may fairly snppose, 
that a man who make a knave or a fool of his friend, 
has something very bad to do or to conceal. But, at 
the same time that you cerefully decline the friendship 
of knaves and fools if it can be called friendship, there 
is no occasion to mako either of them your enemies, 
wantonly Gand unprovoked;for they arenumerous bodies; 
and I would rather choose a secure neutrality, than an 
alliance or war with either of them. You may be a 
declared enemy to their vices and follies, without being 
marked out by thorn as personal one. Their enmity 
is the next dangerous thing to their friendship. Have 
a real reserve with almost every body; and have it 
seeming • reserve with almost nobody; for it is very 
disagreable to seem reserved, and very dangerous not 
to be so. Few people find the true medium; many are 
ridiculously mysterious and reserved upon trifFes, and 
many imprudently communicative of all they know. 

The next to the choice of your friends is the choice 
of your company. Endeavour, as much as you can, to 
keep company with people above you. There you rise, 
as much as you sink with people below you: for {as 
I have mentioned before) you are, whatever the com- 
pany you keep is. Do not mistake, when I say, com- 
pany above you, and think that I mean with regard to 
their birth; that is *he least consideration; but I mean, 
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with regard to their merit, and the light in which the 
world considers them. 

There are two sorts of good company; one which is 
called the beau monde, and consists of those people 
who have the lead in courts and in the gay part of li- 
ie: the other consists of those who are distinguished by 
some peculiar merit, or who excel in some particular 
and valuable art or science. For my own part, I used 
to think myself in company as much above me, when 
I was with Mr. Addison and Mr. Pope, as if I had been 
with all the princes in Europe. What I mean by low- 
company, which should by all means be avoided, is the 
company of those, who absolutely insignificant and con- 
temptible in themselves, think they are honoured by 
being in your company, and who (latter every vice 
and every folly you have, in order to engage you to 
converse with them. The pride of being the first of 
the company, is hut too common; but it is very silly 
and very prejudicial. Nothing in the world lets down 
a character more, than that wrong turn. 

You may possibly ask me, whether a man has it 
always in his power to get into B the best company? and 
how? I say, yes, he has, by deserving it; provided, he is 
but in circumstances which enable him to appear upon 
the footing of a gentleman. Merit and good-breeding 'J 
will make their way every where. Knowledge will 
introduce him, and good-breeding will endear him to 
the best companies; for, as I have often told you, po- 
liteness and good-breeding are absolutely necessary to 
adorn any or all other good qualities or talents. With- 
out them, no knowledge, no profession whatsoever, is 
seen in the best light. The scholar without goodbreed- 
ing is a pedant; the philosopher, a cynic; the 
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soldier, a brute, and every man disagreable. 

I long 10 to bear, from my several correspondents at 
Leipsig of your arrival there; and what impression 
you make on them at first; for I have Arguses, with 
an hundred eye3 each, who wili watch you narrowly, 
and relate to me faithfully. My accounts will certainly 
be true; it depends upon you, entirely, of what kind 
they shall be. Adieu. 



1 Fonrbe, wqnin. — 2 Gardewous, prenei garde. — o Prospere, 
— i P. A. t. to injra(f, greilcr, enter. — 5 Debauch*, libertinase. — 
« Follcmenl. — 7 Apparcnle. — 8 Entrer dans... — 9 Eudcalion. ~ 
10 II me tarde. 



ANN RADCL1FFE. 



Miss Ward, afterwards Mrs. Anna Radclitfe, was bom in Lundun 
in 1764. She wrote her llrsl work, ■The Castles of . Alhlin ami 
Dunbavne' at the age of twenty one; it did not, bowecer, meet with 
much approbation, Her next composition, "The Sicilian Romance' was 
* great improvement upon her first prodoclion and attracted more at- 
tention. But tlie powers of the authoress were not fully shown, until 
the year 1791, when she published 'The Romance of the Forest' in 
which her high imagination is displayed to great adtanlagc. In 179* 
she brought out hor most popular work: 'The Mysteries of Udolpho,' 
In 1797 (be 'Italian,' the last of her works appeared and this indeed 
attested that her talents were in no way diminished. She died in 
1823. Although Mrs. RailclifFe pessesses almost no power in patntiiiK 
human character, and the passions, yet she is able to fascinate (h* 
readers of har books, by means of horror and mystery, and sustains 
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the interest surprisingly from the beginning to the emi. Her style has 
been imitated by many authors, tut Dona have lieen able to compete 
with tier ill the description ol terrible and awful adventures. 

THE PHDVENfAL TALE. 

There lived, in the province of Bretagne, a noble ba- 
ron, famous for his magnificence and courtly hospitali- 
ties. His castle was graced with ladies of exquisite 
beauty, and thronged * with illustrious knight; for the 
honours he paid to feats of chivalry invited the brave 
of distant countries to enter his lists, and his court 
was more splendid than those of many princes. Eight 
minstrels were retained in his service, who used to 
sing to their harps romantic fictions taken from the 
Arabians, or adventures of chivalry that befell knights 
during the crusades, or the martial deeds of the baron, 
their lord; — while he, surrounded by his knights and 
ladies, banqueted in the great hall of his castle, where 
the costly tapestry that adorned the walls with pictured 
exploits of his ancestors, the casements of painted 
glass enriched with armorial bearings, 2 the gorgeous ban- 
ners that waved along the roof, the sumptuous canopies, 
the profusion of gold and silver that glittered on the 
sideboards, the numerous dishes that covered the ta- 
bles, the number and gay liveries of the attendants, 
with the chivalric and splendid attire of the guests, 
united to form a scene of magnificence, such as we 
may not hope to see in these degenerate days. 

Of the baron the following adventure is related. One 
night, having retired late from the banquet to his 
chamber, and dismissed his attendants, he was surpri- 
sed by the appearance of a stranger of a noble air, but 
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of a sorrowful and dejected countenance. Believing 
that this person had been secreted in the apartment, 
since it appeared impossible he could have lately pass- 
ed the anti-room unobserved by the pages in waiting 3 
who would have prevented this intrusion on their lord, 
the baron, calling loudly for his people, drew his 
sword, which he had not yet taken from his side, and 
stood upon his defence. The stranger, slowly advan- 
cing, told him that there was nothing to fear; that he 
came with no hostile design, but to communicate to 
him a terrible secret, which it was necessary for him 
to know. 

The baron, appeased by the courteous manners of 
the stranger, after surveying him for some time in si- 
lence, returned his sword into the scabbard, i and de- 
sired him to explain the means by which he had ob- 
tained aecea to the chamber, and the purpose of this 
extraordinary visit." 

Without answering cither of these inquiries, the 
stranger said, that he could not then explain himself, 
but that, if the baron would follow him to the edge r - 
of the forest, at a short distance from the castle walls, 
he would there convince him that he had something 
of importance to disclose. 

Thus proposal again alarmed the baron, who would 
scarcely believe that the stranger meant to draw him 
to so solitary a spot, at this hour of the night, without 
harbouring a design against his life; and he refused to 
go, observing, at the same time, that, if the stranger's 
purpose was an honourable one, he would not persist 
in refusing to reveal the occasions of his visit in the 
apartment where they were. 

While he spoke this he viewed the stranger still 
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more attentively than before, but observed no change 
in his countenance, nor any symptom that might inti- 
mate a consciousness of evil design. He was habited 
like a knight, was of a tall and majestic stature, and 
of dignified and courteous manners. Still, however, he 
refused to com muni a ate the subject of his errand G in 
any place but that he had mentioned; and, at the 3ame 
time gave hints concerning the secret he would dis- 
close, that awakened a degree of solemn curiosity in 
the baron, which at length induced him to consent to 
the stranger on certain conditions. 

Sir knight, said he, I will attend you to the forest, 
and will take with me only four of my people, who 
shall witness our conference. 

To this, however, the knight objected. 

What I would disclose, said he with solemnity, is 
to you alone. There are only three living persons to 
whom the circumstance is known: it is of more con- 
sequence to you and your house than I shall now 
explain. In future years you will lookback to this 
night with satisfaction or repentance, accordingly as 
you now determine. As you would hereafter prosper 
— follow me; I pledge you the honour of a knight, 
that no evil shall befall you. If you are contented to 
dare futurity — remain in your chamber, and I will 
depart as I oame. 

Sir knight replied the baron, how is it possible that 
my future peace can depend upon my present determi- 
nation? 

That i* not be told, said the stranger; I hare explain- 
ed myself to the utmost. ? It is late; if you follow 
mc, it must be quickly; — you will do -well to consi- 
der the alternative. 
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The baron mused, and, as he looked upon the knight, 
he perceived his countenance "assume a singular solemn- 

ity. 

The haron paced his apartment for some time in 
silence, impressed by the words of the stranger, whose 
extraordinary request he feared to grant, and feared 
also to refuse. At length, he said, Sir knight, you are 
utterly unknown to me; tell me, yourself, — is it rea- 
sonable that I should trust myself alone with a stran- 
ger, at this hour, in a solitary forest? Tell me, at 
least, who you are, and who assisted to secrete you in 
this chamber. 

The knight frowned 8 at these latter words, and 
was a moment silent; then, with a countenance some- 
what stern, 9 he said — 

I am an English knight; I am called Sir Bevys of 
Lancaster, — and my deeds are not unknown at the 
holy city, whence I was returning to my native land, 
when I was benighted 10 in the neighbouring forest. 

Your name is not unknown to fame, said the baron; 
I have heard of it. (The knight looked haughtily.) But 
why, since my castle is known to entertain all true 
knights, did not your herald announce you? Why did 
you not appear at the banquet where your presence 
would have been welcomed, instead of hiding yourself 
in my castle, and stealing to " my chamber at mid- 
night? 

The stranger frowned, and turned away in silence; 
but the baron repeated the questions. 

I come not, said the knight, to answer inquiries, but to 
reveal facts, If you would know more, follow me, and again 
1 pledge thehonour of a knight that you shall return in 
safety. Be quick in your determination — I must be gone. 
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After some farther hesitation, the baron determined 
to follow the stranger, and to see the result of this 
extraordinary request; he therefore again drew forth 
his sword, and, taking up a lamp, hade the knight 
lead on. 12 The latter obeyed, and, opening the door 
of the chamber, they passed into the anti-room, where 
the baron, surprised to find al his pages asleep, stop- 
ped, and with hasty violence, was going to reprimand 
them for their carelessness, when the knight waved 
his hand, and looked so expressively upon the baron, 
that the latter restrained his resentment, and passed on. 

The knight, having descended a staircase, openod a 
secret door, which the baron had believed was known 
only to himself, and proceeding through several nar- 
row and winding 13 passages came at length to a small 
gate, that opened beyond the walls of the castle. 
Meanwhile, the baron followed in silence and amaze- 
ment, on perceiving that these- secret passages were so 
well known to a stranger, and felt inclined to return 
from an adventure that appeared to partake of trea- 
chery as well as danger. Then considering that he 
was armed, and observing the courteous and noble air 
of his conductor, his courage returned, he blushed that 
it had tidied him for a moment, and he resolved to 
trace the mystery to its source. 

He now found himself on the heathy i& platform, 
before the great gates of his castle, where, on looking 
up, he perceived lights glimmering in the different ca- 
sements of the guests, who were retiring to sleep; and; 
while ha shivered 15 in the blast, and looked on the 
dark and desolate scene around iiim, he thought of 
the comforts of his warm chamber, rendered cheer- 
ful by the blaze of wood, and felt, for a mo- 
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ment, the full contrast of his present situation. 

The wind was strong, and the baron -watched his 
lamp with anxiety, expecting every moment to see it 
extinguished; but though the flame wavered, it did 
not expire, and he still followed the stranger, who 
often sighed as he went, hut did not speak. 

"When they reached the borders of the forest, tlie 
knight turned and raised his head, as if he meant to 
address the baron, but then closing his lips in silence, 
he walked on. 

As they entered beneath the dark and spreading 
boughs, 16 the baron, affected by the solemnity of 
the scene, hesitated whether to proceed, and demanded 
how much farther they were to go. The knight replied 
only by a gesture, and the baron, with hesitating steps 
and a suspicious eye, followed through an abscure and 
intricate path, till, having proceeded a considerable 
way, he again demanded whither they were going, 
and refused to proceed unless he was informed. 

As he said this, he looked at his own sword and sit 
the knight alternately, who shook his head, and whose 
dejected countenance disarmed the baron, for a mo- 
ment, of suspicion. 

A little farther is the place whither I would lead 
you, said the stranger; no evil shall befall you — I 
hava sworn it 1? on the honour of a knight. 

The baron, reassured, again followed in silence, and 
they soon arrived at a deep recess of the forest, where 
the dark and lofty chestnuts entirely excluded the 
sky, and which was so overgrown 13 with underwood, 
that they proceeded with difficulty. The knight sighed 
deeply as he passed, and sometimes paused: and having 
*t length reached a spot, 1'J where the trees crowded 
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into a knot, 20 ho turned, and with a terrific look, 
pointing to the ground, the baron saw there the body 
of a man, stretched at its length, and weltering 2! in 
blood; a ghastly -wound -was on the forehead, and death 
appeared already to have contracted the feature. 

The baron, on perceiving the spectacle, etarted in 
horror, looked at the knight for explanation, and was 
thee going to raise the body, and examine if there 
were yet any remains of life; but the stranger, waving 
his hand, fixed upon him a look so earnest and 
mournful, 22 as not only much surprised him, but ma- 
de him desist. 

But what were the baron's emotions when, on hol- 
ding tho lamp near the features of the corpse, he dis- 
covered the exact resemblance of the stranger his 
conductor, to whom he now looked up in astonishment 
and inquiry! as he gazed, he perceived the eountenan- 
ca of the knight change and begin to fade, till his 
whole form gradually vanished from his astonished 
sense! While the baron stood, fixed to the spot, a voi- 
ce was heard to utter these words: — 

Tho body of Sir Bovys of Lancaster, a noble knight 
of England, lies before you. He was this night way- 
laid 23 and murdered, as he journeyed from the hoiy 
city towards his native land. Respect the honour of 
knighthood and the law of humanity; inter the body 
in Christian ground, and cause his murderers to be pun- 
ished. As ye observe or neglect this, shall peace and 
happiness, or war and misery, light upon you and 
your house for ever! 

The baron, when he recovered from the awe and 
astonishment in which this adventure had thrown him, 
returned to his castle, whither he caused the body of 
12 
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Sir Bevys to be removed; and, on the following day, 
it was interred, -with the honours of knighthood, in 
the chapel of the ■ caatle, attended by all the noble 
knights and ladies -who graced the court of Baron de 
Brunne. 



1 C'csl nne forme du verbc lo throng venir en fonlo,.acconi-ir. — 2 
Ecusaons, *cus d'armoiries. — 3 En service. — 4 Fourrcau. — 5 
Uord. — 6 Message. — 7 An pins hant degre, a- 1'eilrema. — 8 
Fronija le aourcil. —9 Austere. — 10 Qnand je fus surpris par la unit. 
(stiuilS). — 11 So glisssnL — 12 De marclier en avaut. — 13 Tortuem. 
If Convert de Lruyercs. — 15 Frissonnnit. — 16 Hamcaui. — 17 
S'p.u ai fait sertnenl. — IS Exeessivenient accru. — 19 Lieu, endroit. 
— 20 Nneud, groupc. — 21 So ronler, so va<itr*r. — 22 Lugubre, 
trisle. —.23 tsari. 



LADY MART WORTLEY M0BTAG.UE. 



Lady Montague, the eldest dabbler of Ihc Duke of Kingston, was 
hern in 1G90. She received a sound education in Latin, Greek and 
French, and married Mr. Cdward Wortlcy Montague in 1712. In 171 
the Accompanied him, upon his being Appointed lo the Porle, as ki- 
ts Constantinople. Her letters written while slie was in the Levant 
ate very interesting; she describes villi great accuracy, the manner* 
End costoms of the inhabitants of that pari of Europe. In 1718 she 
leturned to England and lived at Twickenham where she quarrelled 
With Pope, with whom alio had formerly been on leiy good terms. 
In 1139 she left England again on account of ber health and trund- 
led in Italy. Her letters written at this lime are also Ml of charms. 
She returned to England in 1761 at the death of her husband and 
died herself the following year. Although wit and talent are visible 
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in all her letters, jot her masculine mind tends, from time lo time, 
to mate her rather indelicate hut as model letters those or Lady 
Montague will always hold a first place in the annals of English li. 
Iwllure. They wcie first published in 1805 and occupy five Tolumes. 

TO MRS. S. C. 

Adrieneplo, April ). 

Ik my opinion, dear S. I ought rather to quarrel 
with yon for not answering my Nimeguen lotter of 
August till December, than to excuse my not writing 
again till now. I am sure thero is on my side a very 
good excuse for silence, having gone such tiresome 
iand-jottrneys, though I don't find the conclusion of 
them so had as you seem to imagine. I am very easy 
here, and not in the solitudo you fancy mo. The groat 
number of Greeks, French, English, and Italians, that 
are under our protection, mate their court to me from 
morning till night; and, I'll assure you, are many of 
them very fine ladies; for thero is no possibility for 
a Christian to live easily under this government but 
by the protection of an ambassador — and the richer 
they are, the greater is titeir danger. 

Those dreadful stories you have heard of the plague ' 
have very little foundation in truth. I own I havn 
much ado 2 to reconcile myself to the sound of a wonl 
which has always given me such terrible ideas, though 
I am convinced there is little mora in it than in a 
fever. As a proof of this, let me tell you that we pas- 
sed through two or thrco towns most violently infected. 
In the vory next house where wo lay (in one of those 
places) two persons died of it. Luckily for me I was 
so well deceived that I knew nothing of the matter: 
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and I was made believe, that our second cook bad only 
a great cold. However, we left our doctor to take 
care of him, and yesterday they both arrived here in 
good health; and I am now let into the -secret that he 
has had the plague. There are many that escape it, 
neither is the air ever infected. I am persuaded that it 
would be as easy a matter to root it out 3 here as out 
of Italy and France; but it does so little mischief, * 
thoy are not very solicitous about it, and are content to 
suffer this distemper 3 instead of our variety, which 
they are utterly unacquainted with. 

A propos of distempers, I am going to tell you a 
thing that will make you wish yourself here. The 
small-pox, 0 so fatal, and so general amongst us, is here 
entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting, 7 which 
is tho term they give it. There is a set 8 of old women 
who make it their business to perform the operation 
every autumn, in the month of September, when the 
great heat is abated. People send to one another to 
know if any of their family has a mind to have the 
small-pox: they make parties for this purpose, and 
when they are met (commonly fifteen or sixteen to- 
gether), the old woman comes with a nut-shell 9 
full of the matter of the best sort of small-pox, 
and asks what vein you please to have opened. She 
immediately rips open 10 that you offer to her with a 
large needle (which gives you no more pain than a com- 
mon scratch), li and puts into tho vein as much matter 
as can lyo upon the head of her needle, and after that 
binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell; 
and in this mannfcr opens four or five veins. The Gre- 
cians have commonly the superstition of opening one 
in the middle of the forehead, one in each arm, and 
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one on the breast, to mark the sign of the cross; but 
this has a very ill effect, all these wounds leaving little 
scars, 12 and is not done by those that are not supersti- 
tious, who choose to have them in the legs or that 
part of the arm that is concealed. The children or young 
patients '3 play together all the rest of the day, and are 
in perfect health to the eighth. Then the fover begins 
to seize them, and they keep their beds two days, ve- 
ry seldom three. They have very rarely above twenty, 
or thirty in their faces, whjeh never mark, and in 
eight days' time they are as well as before their 
illness. Where they are wounded, there remain run- 
ning sores '-i during the distemper, which I don't doubt 
is a great relief to it. Every year thousands undergo 
this operation; and the French ambassador says plea- 
santly, that they take the small-pox here by way of 
diversion, as they take the waters in other countries. 
There is no example of any one that lias died in it; 
and you may believe I am well satisfied of the safety 
of this experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear 
little son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this use- 
ful invention into fashion in England; and I should not 
fail to write to some of our doctors very particularly 
about it, if I knew any one of them that I thought 
had virtue enough of destroying such a considerable 
branch qf their revenue for the good to mankind. But that 
distemper is too beneficial to them, not to expose to 
all their resentment the hardy wight '5 thatshould un- 
dertake to put an end to it. Perhaps, if I live to re- 
turn, I may, however, have aourage to war with 
them. Upon this occasion admire the heroism in the 
heart of your friend, etc., etc. 
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1 Peslc, coniagioq. — 2 Peine, difficult*. — 5 Ueraciner, arractier, 
— i Domniagc. — 5 listed ic — 6 Potile rtrole. — 7 Eulor, gralfer. 
S Troupe, luode. — 9 Coijuillc de noil. — 10 Pres. A. v. I* rip. 
on id rip open, outrir Fund™. — H lilcssure \igt cn, dgralignurc. — (2 
Cicatrice. — l"i Maladcs. — 14 Des plaies toulantcs, — 15 Lapenon- 
»6 robusle, vigou reuse. 



TO THE COVhTESS OF MAR. 

Adrianople, April 16, 17)7. 
I wrote to you, dear sister, and to all my other 
Knglish correspondents, by the last ship, and only 
Heaven can tall when I shall have another opportuni- 
ty of sending to you; hut I cannot forbear to write 
again, though perhaps my letter may lie upon my 
hands these two months. To confess the truth, my 
head is so full of my entertainment yesterday, that 'tis 
.iksukitely necessary for my own repose to give it so- 
me Tent. 1 "Without farther preface, I will then begin 
my story. 

I was invited to dine with the Grand-Vizier's lady, * 
and it was with a great deal of pleasure I prepared 
myself for an entertainment which was never before 
pivea to any Christian. I thought I should very little 
satisfy her curiosity (which I did not doubt was a 
considerable motive to the invitation) by going in a 
dress aho was used to see, and therefore dressed my- 
self in the court habit of Vienna, which is much more 

" This was the Sullann Haliifu, the farourite and widow or (lie 
Sultan Hoslaplia II, who died in J703. 
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magnificent than ours. However, I chose to go inco- 
gnito, to avoid any disputes about ceremony, and went 
in 3 Turkish coach, only attended by my woman that 
held up my train, and tho Greek lady who was raj 
interpretess. 1 was mot at the court door by hor black 
eunuch, who helped me out 2 of the coach with great 
respect, and conducted mc through several rooms, where 
her she-slaves, finely dressed, were ranged on each 
side. In the innermost I found the lady sitting on her 
sofa, in a sable vest. 3 She advanced to meet me, and 
presented me half a dozen of her friends with groat 
civility. She seemed a very goodlouking woman, near 
fifty yoars old. I was surprised to observe so little ma- 
gnificence in her house, the foFHiture being all very 
moderate; and, except the habits and namber of her 
slaves, nothing about her appeared expensive. She 
guessed at my thoughts, * and told me she was no lon- 
ger of an age to spend cither her time or money in 
superfluities; that her whole expenco was in charity, 
and her whole employment praying to God. There 
was no affectation in this speech; both she and her 
husband aro entirely given up 5 to devotion. Ho never 
looks upon any other woman; and, what is much mo- 
re extraordinary, touches no bribes, notwithstanding 
the example of all his predecessors. He is so scrupulous 
on this point, ho would not accept Mr. Wortloy's pres- 
ent, till he had been assured over and over that it 
was a settled perquisite of his place at tho entran- 
ce of every ambassador. 

She entertained me with all kind of civility till din- 
ner came in which was served, one dish at a time, to 
vast number, all finely dressed after their mauner. 
which I don't think so bad as you have perhaps heard 
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it represented. I am a very good judge of their eating, 
having lived three weeks in the house of an eflendi at 
Belgrade, who gave us very magnificent dinners, dres- 
sed by his own cooks. The first week they pleased me 
extremely; but I own I then began to grow weary of 
their table, and desired our own cook might add a 
dish or two after our manner. But I attribute this to 
custom, and am very much inclined to believe that an 
Indian, who had never tasted of either, would prefer 
their cookery to ours. Their sauces are very high, 
all the roast very much done. <* They use a great deal 
of very rich spice. The soup is served for the last 
dish; and they havo at least as great a variety of ra- 
gouts as we have. I was very sorry I could not oat 
of as many as the good lady would have had me, who 
was very earnest ic serving me of every thing. The 
treat concluded with ccifee and perfumes, which is a 
high mark of respect; two slaves kneeling censed my 
hair, clothes and handkerchief. After this ceremony, 
she commanded her slaves to play and dance, which 
they did with their guitars in their hands, and she 
excused to me their want of skill, saying she took no 
care to accomplish them in that art. 

I returned her thanks, and soon after took my lea- 
ve. I was conducted back in the same manner I enter- 
ed, and would have gone straight to my own house; 
but the Greek lady with mo earnestly solicited me 
to visit tho kiyaya's * lady, saying, ho was the sec- 
ond officer in the empire, and ought indeed to bo 
looked upon as the first, the Grand- Vizier having only 
the name, while he exercised the authority. I had 

' Kyhaia. lieutenant. The deputy lo llie Grand- Vizier. 
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found so little diversion in the Yizier,s harem *, that 
J had no mind to go into another. But her importu- 
nity prevailed with me, and I am extremely glad I 
was so complaisant. 

All things here wore with quite another air than 
at the Grand -Vizier's; and the very house confessed 
the difference' between an old devotee and a young 
beauty. It was nicely clean and magnificent. I was 
met at the door by two black eunuchs, who led me 
through a long gallery between two ranks ot beauti- 
ful young girls, with their hair finely plaited, 7 almost 
hanging to their feet, all dressed in fine light damasks, 
brocaded with silver. I was sorry that decency did 
not permit me to stop to consider them nearer. But 
that thought was lost upon my entrance into a large 
room, or rather pavilion, built round with gilded sa- 
shes, 8 which ware most of them thrown up, and the 
trees planted near them gave an agreeable shade, 
which hindered the sun from being troublesome. The 
jessamines and honeysuckles 9 that twisted round their 
trunks, shed a soft perfume, increased by a white 
marble fountain playing sweet water in the lower 
part of the room, which fell into three or four basins 
with a pleasing sound. The roof was painted with all 
sorts of Sowers, falling out of gilded baskets, to that 
seemod tumbling down. On a sofa, raised three steps, 
and covered with fine Persian carpets, sat the kiyaya's 
lady, leaning on cushions of white satin, embroidered; 
and at her feet sat two young girls about twelve 
years old, lovely as angels, dressed perfectly rich, and 

' Harem, literally "The Forbidden," liie apartment sacredly ap- 
propriale to females, into which every toon in Torkey, btit the mas- 
ter of the house, is interdicted from entering. 
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almost covered -with jewels. But they were hardly 
seen near the Fatima (for that is her name), so much 
her beauty effaced every thing I have seen, nay, all 
that has been called lovely either in England or Ger- 
many. I must own that f never saw any thing so 
gloriously beautiful, aor can I recollect a face that 
would have been taken notico of near hers. She stood 
up to receive me, saluting me after their fashion, put- 
ting her hand to her heart with a sweetness full of 
majesty, that no court breeding could over give. She 
orderod cushions to be given me, and took care to 
place me in the corner, which is the place of honour. 
I confess, though the Greek lady had he/ore given me 
a great opinion of her beauty, I was so struck with 
admiration, that I could not for some time speak to 
her, being wholly taken up in gazing. H That surprising 
harmony of features! that charming result of the whole! 
that exact proportion of tody! that lovely bloom 
complexion unsullied by art! the unutterable enchant- 

ment of her smile! But her eyes! large and 

black, with all the soft languishment of the blue! eve- 
ry turn of her face discovering some new grace. 

After ray first surprise was over I endeavour- 
ed, by nicely examining her face, to find out some 
imperfection, without any fruit of my search, but my 
being clearly convinced of the error of that vulgar no- 
tion, that a face exactly proportioned, and perfectly 
beautiful, would not be agreeable; nature having done 
for her, with more success, what Appelles is said to 
have essayed, by a collection of the most exact featu- 
res, to form a perfect face. Add to all this a behaviour 
so full of grace and sweetness, such easy motions, 
wit!i an air so majestic, yet free from stiffness 12 or af- 
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leetation, that I am persuaded, could alio he suddenly 
transported upon the most polite throne of Europe, 
nobody ■would think her other than born and bred 13 to 
he a queen, though educated in a country -we call 
barbarous. To say all in a word, our most celebrated 
English beauties would vanish near her. 

She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade, flower- 
ed with silver, very well fitted to her shape, and 
showing to admiration the beauty of her bosom, only 
shaded by the thin gauze of her shift. H Her drawers 
were pale pink, 15 her waistcoat K green and silver, her 
slipperi 1' white satin, finely embroidered: her lovely 
arms adorned with bracelets of diamonds, and her 
broad girdle set round with diamonds; upon her head 
a rich Turkish handkerchielf of pink and silver, her 
own fine black hair hanging a great length in various 
tresses, and on one side of her head some bodkins 18 of 
jewels. I am afraid you will accuse me of extravagan- 
ce in this description. I think I have read somewhere 
that women always speak in rapture when they speak 
of beauty, and I cannot imagine why they should not 
he allowed to do so. I rather think it a virtue to be 
able to admire without any mixture of desire or envy. 
The gravest writers have spoken with greath warmth 
of some celebrated pictures and statues. The workman- 
ship 19 of Heaven certainly excels all our weak imitations, 
and, I think, has a much better claim to our praise. 
For my part, I am not ashamed to own I took more 
pleasure in looking on the beauteous Fatima, than the 
finest piece of sculpture could have given me. 

She told me the two girls at her feet were her 
daughters, though she appeared too young to bo their 
mother. Her fair maids were ranged below the sofa, 
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to the number of twenty, and put me in mind of the 
pictures of the ancient nymphs. I did not think all na- 
ture could hare furnished such a scene of beauty. She 
made them a sign to play and dance. Four of them 
immediately began to play some aoft airs on instru- 
ments, between a lute and a guitar, which they ac- 
companied with their voices, while the othors danced 
by turns. This dance was very different from what i 
had seen before. Nothing could be mora artful, or mo- 
re proper to raise certain ideas. The tunes so soft! 

the motions so languishing!— — accompanied with pau- 
ses and dying eyes! half-falling back, and then recover- 
ing themselves in so artful a manner, that I am very 
positive the coldest and most rigid prude upon earth 
could not have looked upon them without thinking of 
something not to be spoken of. I suppose you may have 
read that the Turks have no music but v/hat is 
shocking to the ears; but this account is from those 
who never heard any but what is played in tbe streets, 
and is just as reasonable as if a foreigner should take 
his ideas of English music from the bladder and siring. 
or the marrowbones and cleavers. 20 I can assure you 
that the music is extremely pathetic; 'tis true I am 
inclined to prefer the Italian, but perhaps I am partial. 
I am acquainted with a Greek lady who sings 
better than Mrs. Robinson, and is very well skilled in 
both, who gives the preference to the Turkish. 'Tis 
certain they have very fine natural voices; these were 
very agreeable. "When the dance was over, four fair 
slaves came into tbe room with silver censers in their 
hands, and perfuraod the air with amber, aloes-wood, 
and other scents. After this they served me coffee upon 
their knees in the finest japan china, with soucoups of 
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silver, gilt. TJio lovely Fatima entertained ma all this 
while in the most polito agreeable manner, calling me 
often Ouzel sultanum, or the beautiful sultana, and 
desiring my friendship with the beat grace in the 
world, lamenting that she could not entertain me in 
my own language 

When I took my leave, two maids brought in a fi- 
ne silver basket of embroidered handkerchief; she beg- 
ged I would -wear the richest for her sake, and gave 
the others to my woman and interpretess. I retired 
through the same ceremonies as before, and could not 
help thinking I had been some time in Mahomet's pa- 
radise, so much was I charmed with what I had seen. 
1 know not how the relation of it appears to you. I 
wish it may give you part of mj pleasure; for I would 
liave my dear sister share in all the diversion of. 

Yours, etc. 
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EDMUND BURKE. 

Edmund Burke, born in Dublin 1750, occupies a high rank as an 
orator tntl statesman, and also as a writer upon the political affair* 
of England. He studied in the Middle Temple and formerly contribu- 
ted his writings onlj to periodical magazines. The first work oF any 
importance he published was 'A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the SuMinn; ni'l Iiuautii'ii' v>!;idi appeared in 17S7 
ami iilLvii'.'t'jil the iiulirr, nf Jdliiiinu, (ii>Msmilh etc. and raised" the 
author's reputation. In 1761 he accompanied the Earl of Halifax In 
Ireland, after which ha became private secretary to the Marquis of 
Rnckiugham. Burke's ueil step was lo a seal in parliament "here ho 
represenicd first Wondovcr, and afterwords Bristol anil Malign. Wo 
mtty say that his career begun Only with his entrance into parlia- 
ment, for here he distinguished himself by his magnificent speeches: 
■m: 'vi.-i I ly 11 [0 n the Arneri-.in nlMirs. fie was urgent in his protesta- 
tions against the Fiench Revolution, and published, in 1790 his 'Re- 
PcctkiDs' rpon it; iu 1792 he produced his 'Appeal from the new to 
the old Whigs', bis 'Letter lo a Noble Lord on his Pension' in 179(1 
'Letters on a Kegieidc Peace', in 179G and 1797 besides several of 
his great speeches, of which tin' ;>r;ni:ir>[ii an; on 'American T.<>m: icii" 
in 1775* The conciliation with America' in 1775, 'Mr. Foi's India Bill' 
1783. His magoiScent oraiions opon the occasion of the piosecutiou 
of Warren Hastings J 1 789) were also published after his death look 
place in 1797. 

REFLECTIONS OH THE REVOLUTION IB FRANCE. 

You wiil observe, that from Magna Charta to tlie 
declaration of right, it has- been tlio uniform policy of 
our constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as an 
entailed inhoritanco derived to us from our forefathers, 
and to be trasmitted to our posterity; as an estate spe- 
cially belonging to the people of this kingdom, without 
any reference whatever to any other more general or 
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prior right. By this means our constitution preserves 
a unity in so great a diversity of its parts. "We have 
an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and a 
house of commons and a people inheriting privileges, 
franchises, and liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profo- 
und reflection: or rather the happy effect of following 
nature, which is wisdom without reflection, and above 
it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a 
selfish temper and confined views. People will not look, 
forward to posterity, who never look backward to thoir 
ancestors. Besides the people of England well know, 
that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle 
of conservation, and a suro principle of transmission; 
wiihout at all excluding a principle of improvement. It 
leaves acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. 
Whatever advantages aro obtained by a state proceed- 
ing on these maxims, are locked fast ' as in a sort of 
family settlement; grasped as in a kind of mortmain 
for ever. By a constitutional policy, working after the 
pattern of nature, wo receive, wo hold, wo transmit 
our government and our privileges, in the sarao man- 
ner in which we enjoy and transmit our property and 
our lives. The institutions of policy, the goods of for- 
tune, the gifta of Providence, are handed down, a to us 
and from us, in the same course and order. Our poli- 
tical system is placed in a just correspondence and 
symmetry with tho order of the world, and will the 
mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
posed of transitory parts; wherein, by the disposition 
of a stupendous wisdom, moulding 3 together tho great 
mysterious incorporation of the human race, the whole, 
at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
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but in a condition of unchangeable constancy, moves 
on through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, 
renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the mot- 
hod of nature in the conduct of the state, in -what we 
retain, we are never -wholly obsolete. 4 By adhering 
inthismannerandon those principles to our forefathers, 
we are guided not by the superstition of anti- 
quarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In 
this choice of inheritance we have given to our frame 
of polity the image of a relation in blood, binding up 
the constitution of our country with our dearest do- 
mestic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into the 
bosom of our family affections; keeping inseparable, 
and cherishing with the warmth of all their combined 
and mutually reflected charities, our state, our hearths, 5 
our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Though the same plan of a conformity to nature in 
our artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of 
her unerring and poverful instincts, to fortify the fal- 
lible and feeble contrivances of our reason, we have 
derived several other, and those no small benefits, from 
considering our liberties in the light of an inheritan- 
ce. Always acting as if in the presence of canonized 
forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading in itself to 
misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. 
This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense 
of habitual native dignity, which prevents that upstart 6 
insolence almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing 
those who are the first acquirers of any distinction. 
By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom. 
It carries an imposing and majestic aspect. It has a 
pedigree 7 and illustrating ancestors, it has its hearings 
and its ensigns armorial. It has its gallery of por- 
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traits; is monumental inscriptions; its records, eviden- 
ces,- and titles. We procure reverence to our civil in- 
stitutions on the principle upon which nature "teaches 
lie to revere individual men; on account of tbeir age; 
and on account of those from whom they are descen- 
ded. All jour sophi3ters cannot produce any thing Let- 
ter adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom 
than the course that we have pursued, who have chosen 
our nature rather than our speculations, our breasts 
rather than our inventions, for the great conservato- 
ries and magazines of our rights and privileges. 

Whilst they are possessed by these notions; it is vain 
to talk to them of the practice of their ancestor, the 
fundamental laws of their country, the fixed form of a 
constitution, whose merits are confirmed by the solid 
test of long experience, and an increasing public strength 
and national prosperity. They despise experience as 
the wisdom of unlettered men; and as for the lest, they 
have wrought 8 under-ground a mine that will blow 
up at one grand explosion all examples of antiquity, 
all precedents, charters, and acts of parliament. They 
have 'the rights of men.' Against these there can bu 
no prescription; against these no argument is binding; 
these admit no temperament, and no compromise: any 
thing withheld from their full demand is so much of 
fraud and injustice. Against these their rights of men 
let no government look for security in the length of 
its continuance, or in the justice and lenity of its ad- 
ministration. The objections of these speculatists, if its 
forms do not quadrate with their theories, are as valid 
against such an old and beneficent government as against 
the most violent tyranny, or the greenest 9 ustir- 
13 
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pation. They are always at issue with governments, 
not on a question of abuse, but a question of compe- 
tency, and a question of title. I have nothing to say 
(o the clumsy subtilty of their political metaphysics. 
Let them be thoir amusement in the schools. — 'Ilia 
sejactet in aula — .-Eolus, et clauso ventontm carcc- 
re regnet.' — But let them not break prison to burst 
like a Levanter, to sweep the earth with their hurri- 
cane, and to break up the fountains of the great deep 
to overwhelm us. 

Par am I from denying in theory; full as far is my 
heart from withholding in practice, if I were of po- 
wer to give or to withhold, the real rights of men. In 
denying their false claims of right, I do not mean to 
injure those which are real, and are such as their pre- 
tended rights would totally destroy. If civil society 
be made for the advantages of man, all the advantages 
for which it is made become his right. It is an institu- 
tion of beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence 
acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by that 
rule; they have a right to do justice; as between their 
Tallows, whether their fellows are in politic function 
or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to the 
iruits of their industry; and to the means of making 
their industry fruitful. They have a right to the acquis- 
itions of their parents; to the nourishment and improve- 
ment of their offspring: to instruction in life, and t<> 
consolation in death. Whatever each man can separate- 
ly do, without trespassing upon other, he has a right 
to do for himself; and he has a right to a fair portion 
of all which society, with all its combination of skill 
and force, can do in his favour. In this partnership 11 
all men have equal right; but not to equal things. He 
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that has but five shillings in the partnership, has as 
good a right tg it, as he that has five hundred pounds 
has to his larger proportion. But he has not a right 
to an equal dividend in the product of the joint stock; W 
and as to the share of power, authority, and direction 
which eaeh individual ought to have in the manage- 
ment of the state, that I must deny to he amongst the 
direct original rights of man in civil society; for I have 
in my contemplation the civil social man, and no 
other. It is a thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring 13 of convention, 
that convention must be its law. That convention must 
limit and modify all the descriptions of constitution 
which are formed under it. Every sort of legislature, 
judicial, or executory power, are its creatures. They 
can have no being in any other state of things; and 
how can any man claim, under the conventions of civ- 
il society, rights which do not so much as suppose 
its existence? Rights which are absolutely repugnant 
to it? One of the first motives to civil society, and 
which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, -that 
no man should be judge in his own cause." By this 
each person hBS at once divested himself of the first 
fundamental right of unconvenanted man, that is, to 
judge for himself, and to assert his own cause. He ab- 
dicates all right to be his own governor. He inclusiv- 
ely, in a great measure abandons the right of self- 
defence, the first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy the 
rights of an uncivil and of a civil state together. That 
fie may obtain justice, ho gives up his right of deter- 
mining, what it is in points the most essential to him. 
That he may secure some liberty, he makes a surren- 
der in trust of the whole of it. 
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Government is not made in virtue of natural right*- 
which may and do exist in total independence of it: 
and exist in mueh greater ciearnes, and in a much 
greater degree of abstract perfection: but their abstract 
perfection is their practical defect. By having a right 
tn every thing they want every thing. Government is 
a contrivance I* of human wisdom to provide for hu- 
man wants. Men have a right that these wants should 
be provided for by this wisdom. Among these want* 
is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a 
sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requi- 
res cot only that the passions of individuals should be 
subjocted, but that even in the mass and body as weli 
as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should 
frequently be thwarted, 15 their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can only be done 
by a power out of themselves; and not, in the exer- 
cise of its function, subject to that will and to those 
passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense the restraints on men as well as their lib- 
erties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But as 
the liberties and the restrictions vary with times and 
circumstances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and nothing 
is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle. 

The moment you abate any thing from the full 
rights of men each to govern himself and suffer any 
artificial positive limitation upon those rights, from 
that moment the whole organization of government be- 
comes a consideration of convenience. This it is which 
makes the constitution of a atate, and the due distribu- 
tion of its powers, ■ a matter of the most delicate 
:ind complicated skill. It requires a deep knowledge of 
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human nature and human necessities, and of the things 
which facilitate or obstruct the various ends which 
are to be pursued by the mechanism of civil institu- 
tions. The state is to have recruits to its strength, and 
remedies to its distempers. What is the use of discus- 
sing a man's abstract right to food or medicine? The 
question is upon the method of procuring and adminis- 
tering them. In that deliberation I shall always advise 
to call in the aid of the farmer and the physician, rather 
than the professor of metaphysics. 

This science of constructing a commonwealth, 1" or 
renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other 
experimental science, not to be taught a priori. Nor 
is it a short experience that can instruct us in that 
practical science; because the real effects of moral 
causes are not always immediate; but that which in 
the first instance is prejudicial may be excellent in 
its remoter operation; and its excellence may arise 
oven from the ill effects it produces in the beginning. 
The reverse also happens; and very plausible gchemes, 
with very pleasing commencements, have often sha- 
meful and lamentable conclusions. In states there are 
often some obscure and almost latent causes, things 
whieh appear at first view of littlo moment, on which 
a very great part of its prosperity or adversity may 
most essentially depend. The science of government 
being therefore so practical in itself, and intended for 
such pratical purposes, a matter which requires expe- 
rience, and even more experience than any person 
can gain in his whole life, however sagacious and ob- 
serving he may be, it is with infinite caution that 
any man ought to venture upon pulling down 17 an 
edifice which has answered in any tolerable degree 
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for ages the common purposes of society, or on buil- 
ding it up again, without having models and patterns 
of approved utility before his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, 
like rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, 
are, by the laws of nature, refracted from their straight 
line. Indeed in the gross and complicated mass 
of human passions and concerns, the primitive rights 
of men undergo such a variety of refractions and re- 
flection, that it becomes absurd to talk of them as if 
they continued in the simplicity of their original 
direction. The nature of man is intricate; the objects 
of society are of the greatest possible complexity: and 
therefore no simple disposition or direction of power 
can be suitable either to man's nature, or to the qual- 
ity of his affairs. When J hear the simplicity of con- 
trivance aimed at and boasted of in any new political 
constitution, I am at no loss ^ to decide that the ar- 
tificers are grossly ignorant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty. The simple governments arc 
fundamentally defective, to say no worso of them. 11' 
you were to contemplate society in hut one point of 
view, all these simple modes of polity are infinitely 
captivating. In effect each would answer its single 
end much more perfectly than tho more complex is 
able to attain all its complex purposes. But it is better 
that the whole should be imperfectly and anomalously 
answered, than that, while some part are provided for 
with great exactness, others might be totally neglec- 
ted, or perhaps materially injured, by the over-eare of 
a favourite member 

Tho protended rights of these theorists are extremes; 
and ic proportion as they are metaphysically true, they 
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are morally and politically false. The rights of men 
are in a sort of middle, incapable of definition, but not 
impossible to be discerned. The rights of men in gov- 
ernments are their advantages; and these are often 
in balances between differences of good; in compro- 
mises sometimes between good and evil, and sometimes 
between evil and evil. Political reason is a computing 
principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, and divi- 
ding morally and not metaphysically or mathematical- 
ly, true moral denominations 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost 
:ilways sophistically confounded with their power. The 
body of the community, whenever it can come to act, 
can meet with no offectual resistance; but till power 
and right are the same, the whole body of them ha; 
no right inconsistent with virtue, and tho first of all 
virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what is not 
reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit; for 
though a pleasant writer said, 'Liceat perire poetic.' 
when one of them, in cold blood, is said to have leap- 
ed in the flames of a volcanic revolution; 'Ardentem 
frigidus .-Etnam insituit,' I consider such a frolic 
rather as an unjustifiable pootic licence, than as one 
of the franchises of Parnassus; and whether he were 
poet or divine or politician, that chose to exercise this 
kind of right, I think that mom wise, because more 
charitable thoughts would urge me rather to save tho 
man, than to preserve his brazen slippers as the mon- 
ument of his folly. 
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noalogie. — 8 TravaitW, ouvragc. — 9 Sans expedience. — 10 f.ros- 
fisrc, moladroite, lotirdc. — 11 Social*, raison. — 12 Capital. — 15 
IJcscendanta. r«jelons. — H Invention, artifice. — 15 Traverse, con- 
irariS, — 16 Hepubiique. — 17 Detruirc attcrrer. — 18 Je ne suis 
pas. cmbarrassi. — !9 GaictS fanlaisic. folie. 



WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 

William 1'ill so distinguished for his oratorical power, was born in 
1708 and studied at Oxford, after which he was for a short 

i itfrliatncnL, and was soon celebrated for his extraordinary elo- 
quence and considered tbe first orator and politician in England; 
was the champion o[ the liberal party; bis speeches, full of energy 
and fire, overthrew nil opposition. In 1766 he was crested a member 
of the peerage, but still adhered to bis former opinions, and iclaicd 
his exertions in no way even until a few weeks before bis death 
- bich occurred May lllh 1778 when he had attained bis 7Qlh year. 
His correspondence has been published in four volumes: many of 
ihese letters are addressed to his nephew and show the amiability 
nnd at the same time the learning and loftiness of sentiment of the 



ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 



I cannot, my Lords, I will not, join in congratula- 
tion on misfortune and digrace. This, my Lords, it a 
perilous and tremendous moment. It is not a time for 
adulation: tho smoothness of flattery cannot sa^e us in 
this rugged and awful I crisis. It is now necessary in 
instruct the throne in the language of truth. We must, 
if possible, dispel the delusion and darkness which en- 
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velop it; and display, in ita full danger and genuine 
colours, the rain -which is brought to our doors. Can 
ministers still presume to expect support in their in- 
fatuation? Can parliament be so dead to its dignity 
and duty, as to give their support to measures thus 
obtruded and forced upon them? Measures, my Lord», 
■which have reduced this late flourishing empire to 
scorn and contempt! "But yesterday, and Britain might 
have stood against the world: now, none so poor as 
to do her reverence."— The people, whom we first des- 
pised as rebels, bat whom we now acknowledge as 
enemies, are abetted against us, supplied with every 
military store, have their interest consulted, and their 
ambassadors entertained by our inveterate enemy — 
and ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with 
dignity or effect. The desperate state of our army 
abroad is in part known. No man more highly esteems 
and honours the British troops than I do; I know 
their virtues and their valour; I know they can achie- 
ve any thing I ut impossibilities; and I know that the 
conquest of British- America is an impossibility. You 
cannot, my Lords, yon cannot conquer America. What 
is your present situation thero? We do not know the 
worst: but we know that in three campaigns we hav« 
done nothing, and suffered much. You may swell 
every expense, accumulate every assistance, and extend 
youf traffic to the shambles 2 of overy G«rman despot: 
■your attempts will be for over vain and impotent— 
doubly so indeed, from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, 
the minds of your adversaries, to overrun them with 
the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devotig them 
and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 3 cruelty. 
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If I w«ro an American, as I am an Englishman while 
a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 

would lay down my arms Never, never, tiever! — 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that in addition to the 
disgraces and mischiefs ■'> of the war, has dared to 
authorise and associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
scalping-lmife 5 otthe savage? — to call into civilized al- 
liance, the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the woods? 
— to delegate to the mereiles Indian the defence of 
disputed rights, and to wage the horrors of his bar- 
barous war against our brethren? My Lords, these 
enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment. But. 
my Lords, this barbarous measure has heen defended, 
not only on the principles of policy and necessity, but 
also on those of morality; "for it is perfectly allowa- 
ble," says Lord Suffolk, "to use all the means, which 
God and nature have put into our hands." I am aston- 
ished, I am shocked, to hear such principle confes- 
sed; hear them avowed in this House, or in this coun- 
try. My Lords, I did not intend to encroach 0 so 
much on your attention, but I cannot repress my in- 
dignation — I feel myself impelled to speak. My Lords, 
we are called upon as members of this House, as men, 
as Christians, to protest against such horrible barbari- 
ty!— "That God and nature have put into our 
hands!" What ideas of God and nature that noblu 
Lord may entertain, I know not; but I know, that 
such detestable principles are equally abhorrent to re- 
ligion and humanity. What! to attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the 
Indian scalp in g-knifo ! to the caanibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his man- 
gled 1 victims! Such notions shock every precept of 
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morality, every feeling of humanity, every sentiment 
of honour. These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most decisive 
indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most 
Learned Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, 
to support tiie justice of their country. I call upon the 
bishops, to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their 
lawn; 8 upon the judges, to interpose the purity of 
their ermine, to save Us from this pollution. I call 
upon the honour of your Lordships, to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my coun- 
try, to vindicate the national character. I invoke the 
genius of the constitution. From the tapestry that 
adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble 
Lord frowns with indignation at tho digrace of his 
country. In vain did he defend the liberty, and estab- 
lish the religion of Britain, against the tyranny of 
Rome, if these worse than Popish cruelties, and Inqui- 
sitorial practices are endured among us. To senc 1 
forth tho merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood! against 
whom'; — your Protestant brethren!— to lay waste '- ; 
their country, to desolate their dwellings, aud extir- 
pate their race and name, by the aid and instrumental- 
ity of these horrible huun</s of v:ar! Spain can no 
longer boast pre -eminence in barbarity. She armed 
herself with bloodhounds, to extirpate the wretched 
native of Mexico; we, more ruthless, " loose these 
dogs of war against our countrymen in America, en- 
deared to us by every tie that can sanctify humanity 
I solemnly call upon your Lordships, and upon every 
order of men in the state, to stamp upon this infamous 
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procedure the indelible stigma of the Public Abhor- 
rence. More particularly, I call upon the holy pralates 
of our religion, to do away 12 this iniquity; let them 
perform a lustration, to purify the country from this 
deep and deadly sin. My Lords, I am old and weak, 
and at present unable to say more; but my feelings 
and indignation trero too strong to have said lens. I 
could not have slept this night in my bed, nor even 
reposed, my head upon my pillow, without giving 
vent 13 to my eternal abhorrence of such enormouj 
and preposterous principles. 



1 Terrible. — 2 Boucherie. — Merccnaire. — i Mai. dommage. — 
fi Conlcaii doni !es Indiens sc scrvaienl pour coupcr le pcrierine am 
Kuocmis prisonniers. — G a'emparer, usurper. — 7 Mnlilfi — 8 Maii- 
clits lie linon, portees par les cueques. — 9 DSsoler, miner. — to 
i;hions <ic' Cbasse, on %. Crucls Snugniuairas. — il Impitoyables, bar- 
bares. — Jii De faire cesser, d'aehever. — 13 E\primer, donnei issue 
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William I'itt, second son of [he immoital Earl or Chatham, Loi :i 
1759 and died iSOC, became Chancellor of the Exchequer ottwenly- 
three years of age, and continued prime minister until his dealh. He 
embraced the opinions of the Tories, and displayed Lis lalcni- apsinsi 
Lord Norlh and Ihe American war; in Ills speeches lie so convince:! 
his hearers, as to make them Taney they were only following ilm 
impulse of Iheir own reason: while Tn\, his rival, exercised hit influ- 
ence upon the subject of the policy of Pill's administration, but of 
the absenct of all selfish views there can be no doubt, for although 
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lie loft debts to Mi 
t; paid, besides be 



llio amount of L. 40,01 




FFtQK THE SPEECH ON THE ABOLITION 



OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 



Why ought the slave-trade to be abolished? Because 
it is incurable injustice. How much stronger then is 
the argument for immediate than gradual abolition? By 
allowing it to continue even for one hour, do not my 
right honourable friends weaken — do not they desert 
their own argument of its injustice? If on the ground of 
injustice it ought to be abolished at last, why ought 
it not now? Why is injustice to be suffered to remain 
for a single hour? I know of no ovil that ever has 
existed, nor can imagine any ovil to exist, worse than 
the tearing of seventy or eighty thousand person an- 
nually from their native land, by a combination of 
the moat civilized nations, inhabiting the most enlight- 
ened part of the globe but more especially under the 
sanction of the laws of that nation which calls herself 
the most free and the most happy of them all. 

Reflect on the eighty thousand person thus annually 
taken off! l There is something in the horror of it, 
that surpasses all the bounds of imagination- Admitting 
that there exist in Africa something like to courts of 
justice, yet what an office of humiliation and meanness 
is it in us to take upon ourselves to carry into execu- 
tion the partial, the cruel, iniquitous sentences of such 
court, as if we wero strangers to all religion, and to 
the first principles of justice! But that country, it is 
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said, has been in some degree civilized, and civilized 
by us. It is said, they have gained some knowledge of 
the principle of justice. What, Sir, have they gained 
principles of justice from us? Their civilization brought 
about 2 by us!1 Yes, we give them enough of our in- 
tercourse to convey to them the means, and to initiate 
them in the study of mutual destruction. We give 
them just enough of the forms of justice to enable 
them to add the pretext of legal trials to their other 
modes of perpetrating the most atrocious iniquity. We 
give them just enough of European improvements, to 
enable them the more effectually to turn Africa into 
a ravaged wilderness, i Some evidences say that the 
Africans are addicted to the practice of gambling; •> 
r,hat they even sell their wives and children, and, ul- 
timately, themselves. Are these then the legitimate 
sources of slavery? Shall we pretend that we can thus 
acquire an honest right to exact the labour of these 
people? Can wo pretend that we have a right to carry 
::way to distant regions, men of whom we know noth- 
ing by authentic Inquiry, and of whom there is every 
reasonable presumption to think, that those who 
sell them to us, have no right to do so? But the evil 
does not stop here. I feel that there is not time for mo 
to make all the remarks which tho subject deserves, 
and I refrain from attempting to enumerate half the 
dreadful consequences of this system. Do you think 
nothing of the ruin and the miseries in which so many 
other individuals, still remaining in Africa, are involved 
in consequence of carrying off so many myriads of 
people? Do yo'.i think nothing of the families which are 
left behind? of the connexions which are broken? of 
the friendships, attachments, and relationships, that are 
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burst asunder? G Do you think nothing of the miseries, 
in consequence, that are felt from generation to genera- 
tion? of the privation of that happiness which might 
he communicated to them by the introduction of civi- 
lization, and of mental and moral improvement! 

There was a time, Sir, which it may be fit 7 some- 
times to revive in the remembrance of our country- 
men, when even human sacrifices are said to have 
been offered in this Island. But I would peculiarly ob- 
serve on this day, for it is a case precisely in point, 
that the very practice of the slave-trade once prevail- 
ed among us. Every one of these sources of slavery 
has been stated, and almost precisely in the same 
forms, to be at this hour a source of slavery in Africa. 
And the circumstances, Sir, with a solitary instance 
or two of human sacrifices, furnish the alleged proofs, 
that Africa labours under a natural incapacity for civi- 
lization; that it is enthusiasm and fanaticism to think 
that she can ever enjoy the knowledge and the morals 
of Europe; that providence never intended her to rise 
above a state of barbarism; that providence has irrevo- 
cably doomed s her to be only a nursery for us 
free and civilized Europeans. Allow of this principle, 
as applied to Africa, and I should be glad to know 
why it might not also have applied to ancient and 
uncivilized Britain. Why might not some Roman se- 
nator; reasoning on principles of some honourable gen- 
tleman, and pointing to British barbarians, have pre- 
dicted with equal boldness, there, is a people that 
will never rise to civilization — there is a people des- 
tined never to be free — a people without the under- 
standing necessary for the attainment of useful arts; 
depressed by the hand of nature below the level of the 
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human species; and created to form a supply of slave* 
' for the rest of the world. Might not this have been 
said, according to the principles ■which we hear sta- 
ted, in all respects as fairly and truly of Britain her- 
self, at that period of her history, as it can now be 
said by us of the inhabitants of Africa? We, Sir, have 
long since emerged from barbarism — we have almost 
forgotten that we were once barbarians — we are now 
raised to a situation which exhibits a striking contrast 
to every circumstance by which a Roman might have 
characterized Africa. There is indeed one thing wan- 
ting to complete the contrast, and to clear us 10 alto- 
gether from the imputation of acting even to this hoar 
as barbarians: for we continue to this hour a barbar- 
ous traffic in slaves; we continue it even yet in spite 
of all our great and undeniable pretensions to civiliza- 
tion. We were once as obscure among the nations of 
the earth, as savage in our manners, as debased- in 
our morals, as degraded in our urderstandings, as 
these unhappy Africans are at present. But in the 
lapse of a long series of years, by a progression slow, 
and for a time almost imperceptible, we have become 
rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured above 
measure in the gifts of providence, unrivalled in com- 
merce, preeminent in arts, foremost 11 in the pursuits 
of philosophy and established in all the blessings of 
civil society: we are under the guidance of a mild and 
beneficent religion; and we are protected by impartial 
laws, and the purest administration of justice: we are 
living under a system of government, which our own 
happy experience leads us to pronounce the best and 
wisest which has ever yet been framed; 12 a system 
which has become the admiration of the world. From 
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all these blessings we must for ever have been shutout, 
Lad there been any truth in those principles which some 
gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down as applicable 
to the case of Africa. Had those principles been true, we 
ourselves had languished to this hour in that miserable 
state of ignorance, brutality, and degradation, in which 
history proves our ancestors to have been immersed. 
Had other nations applied to Great Britain the reason- 
ing which some of the senators of this very Island 
now apply to Africa; ages might havo passed without 
our emerging from barbarism; and we, who are enjoy- 
ing the blessings of British civilization, of British laws, 
and British liberty, might at this hour have been 
little superior, either in morale, in knowledge, or refi- 
nement, to the rude inhabitants of the coast of Gui- 

If we listen to the voice of reason and duty, and 
pursue this night the line of conduct which they pre- 
scribe, some of us may live to see a reverse of that 
picture, from which we now turn our eyes with sha- 
me and regret. We may live to behold IS the natives 
of Africa engaged in the calm occupations of industry, 
in the pursuit of a just and legitimate commerce. We 
may behold the beams of science and philosophy break- 
ing in H upon their land, which at some happy pe- 
riod in still later times, may bla/.o with full lustre: 
and joining their influence to that of pure religion, may 
illuminate and invigorate the most distant extremities 
of that immense continent. Then may wo hope that even 
Africa, though last of all the quarters of the globe, 
shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those 
blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us 
in a much earlier period of tho world. Thou also will 
11 
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Europe, participating in her improvement and prosper- 
ity, receive an ample recompense for the tardy kind- 
ness (if kindness it can be called) of no longer hinder- 
ing 15 that continent from extricating herself out of 
the darkness which, in other more fortunate regions 
has been so much more speedily dispelled. 



1 Enlert. — 2 line forma du v. lo bring el/ual, men? r ii ton fin, fairs 
reussir. -- 3 Eilbits. — i Desert, pays inhabite. — 5 Joucr. — G 
SSparer, cooper et deux. — 7 Coiivcnablc. — 8 Deslinte. — 9 liar- 
diesse. — 10 I'our 110115 acquiror, parilicr. — 11 Lcs plusavances. — 
12 Fonnee, faromiee. — 13 liegardcr, contempler. ~ )<i I'entftrer 
— 15 Empcclier. 
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Lie. I)!iri(i{! Ins periods of relaxation from business lie employed bioi- 
ailf iii writing a history of ibe reign of James II. left unfinished at 
his deoLh. but published in 1808 by Lord Holland. The history is 
plainly wtilleit, hut Hie style is far from being perfect and shows a 
treat wsol of force and vivacity. The principles contained in the 
■work are howevver worthy of his liberal mind. 
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SPEECH ON THE ROHILLA CHARGE AGAINST 
MR. HASTINGS. JUNE 1, 1786. 

***A noble lord (Mulgrave) has most sagaciously 
asked, what, in such a situation, is a governor of In- 
dia to do; ia he to consult Puffcndorf and Grotius? 
No. But I will tell him what he is to consult — the 
laws of nature: not tho statutes to be found ia those 
books, nor in any hooks; but those law which arc to 
he found in Europe, Africa, and Asia— that are found 
amongst all mankind; those principles of equity and 
humanity implanted in our hearts, which have their 
existence in the feelings of mankind that are capable 
of judging. 

I have compared the conquest of the Dutch 1 to the 
case of the Rohillas— * but it was moro than a - 
conquest. The word extermination has been used; 
hut if the moaning of it be, that every man, woman, and 
child, was put to death, Mr. Hastings is not guilty of 
so enormous a crime. Suffer me to make use or an example 
that may come home more to your feelings; and that 
is with regard to Ireland. Tho English are not above 
one-ninth of the inhabitants of that country, but they 
possess all the power, together with the greatest part 
of the property and landed estates of it. Were a 
French army to como and take possession of Ireland, 
and say to the English, "You are a set of robbers; 
those lands do not belong to you; you are usurpers, 
and you came hero under the greatest usurper in the 
world;" (for I believe most ot the English families set- 
tled in Ireland in the time of Oliver Cromwell) -*gcs 
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you gone; 2 get over that channel, and leave this 
country of which you have so unjustly taken posses- 
sion,"— what difference would there be in an act of 
this kind, and what has been done to the Rohillaa? 
Only this:— -the Rohillaa had been in possession fifty 
years, and the English one hundred and fifty. No one, 
I believe, will think that the time could make any 
material difference. But if this was done by an enemy, 
it could only be done under the pretence of restoring 
the country to its ancient masters. With regard to 
the Rohillas, that is not the case: in other respects, 
the case would not be dissimilar. If all the English 
were extirpated from Ireland, the manufacturers, the 
ploughmen, 3 and the labourers, would still he left; 
but I believe no one would say, that there would not 
be great hardship in such a case, great injustice, great 
cruelty. Figure to yourselves such a body of people 
driven from a country in which they were in peacea- 
ble possession, rooted up, ■* and sent amongst you with 
their wives, with their children without property, with- 
out any thing to support them in existence. Yet they 
would have another advantage. The English would 
only be sent across a narrow channel to their friends 
and countrymen; but the wretched Rohillas had no 
country: the country they had left had long been pos- 
sessed by others; and where were these miserable 
people to seek for a place of shelter 5 —from the per- 
secution of whom? — of Englishmen— natives of a coun- 
try renowned for its justice and humanity! They will 
carry their melancholy tale into the numerous tribes 
and nations among whom they are scattered, and 
you may depend upon it the impression which it must 
make will, sooner or later, have its effect. ' * * 
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It was no other than a mercenary bargain 7 for a 
sum of money, to destroy a people against whom wo 
had no ground for complaint. What an example to fu- 
ture governors, should this action have the sanction or 
the approbation of this House! I have not enlarged upon 
the cruelties in the execution of this business: the busi- 
ness itself speaks enough to your passions, and it ought 
to speak to your passions. Vengeance is duo to tho 
injured Rohillas. It is duo to the character of this 
country, stained and violated in so gross a manner. 
It is due to the honour, the dignity, and the justice 
of this House. 

Against all these principles is setup tho personal charac- 
ter of Mr. Hastings. I am far from being desirous of 
detracting from the character of any man. I wish to 
think well of every man, and am willing to believe 
that Mr. Hastings possesses very good qualities; but 
when I am told that he is all mildness tS and humanity, 
even to womanish tenderness, I must hesitate. If 
the Begum * and the other women, in favour of 
whom Colonel Champion entreated Mr. Hastings in 
vain, had been told, that tho man who had it in his 
power by a word to relieve them from the distress and 
dishonour which they suffered, and who turned a deaf ear 
to their miseries, wa« a man possessed of the tenderest 
feelings of humanity, would not they hold up 9 their 
hands, and possess minds full of wonder and surprise? 
It seems impossible that a man whoso heart was not 
uncommonly hardened could have acted the part in 
this matter which was acted by Mr. Hastings. 

In this corner of the world, happily for us, we see 
few atrocious acts of cruelty, and are strangers to 
' Princesses Inii:ennes. 
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that fierceness of temper and unfeeling disposition 
which prevail very much in other quarters of the glo- 
be. The people we converse with are in general mild 
and humane, and have an external politeness and soft- 
ness of manner 10 which we suppose to be the natural 
effect of these qualities; and wherever we meet with 
that exernal appearance in any man, we are apt to 
persuade ourselves that he is possessed of these virtues. 
But in fact they have no natural connexion in them- 
selves; and we often find that those who are. of an 
insinuating, soft, and engaging manner, conceal more 
cruelty and inveterate hatred in their tempers, and 
have less of real sensibility for the distresses of others, 
than men of a very different external appearance. Men 
whose manner appears full of warmth and passion have 
generally more real tenderness, and humanity than 
others who are calm, cool, and collected in their be- 
haviour. 

But how might the character of Mr. Hastings be 
tried? 11 We cannot judge of it from what any per- 
sons in India can tell of him. There is, in my opinion, 
a much more certain mode of judging — from his des- 
potism in India. Uncontrolled power always corrupts 
the heart, renders a man hardoned to the distresses^ 
of others, and destroys the finer feelings of the mind. 
No man has ever been able to onjoy great power 
without being made worse by it; but the true mode 
of judging of a man's character is by his actions, and 
the effect of his actions. I read Mr. Hasting's character 
in the ruin of Hindostan, in the desolation of the coun- 
try of the Rohillas: those mark a character extremely 
different from the accounts presented to us by partia- 
lity or particular habit. If Mr. Hastings had possesses 
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the feeling which it is alleged lie does, would he not 
have reflected before he committed an army, powerful 
enough to do any mischief, under the direction of 
such prince alSujah Dowlah, whose cruel and per- 
fidious disposition was sufficiently known to him? * * * 
I would again, sir, before I sit down, shortly revert 
to the matter immediately before us. The principles of 
morals are to be drawn 12 from books, and from the 
tongues of mtp, not from their actions. The fact is, 
indeed, too true; that men havo in all ages been Httta 
governed in their actions by equity and justice; but 
seldom has it happened, that they have openly avow- 
ed that they have not been directed in their conduct 
by rules so generally established as the fundation of all 
intercourse among mankind. The war against lie Ro- 
hillas carries with it so great an abandonment of all 
the great leading principles of morality, that it is asto- 
nishing that any man can attempt to defend it. We 
should reflect that our character is at stake; 13 and 
undoubtedly we should preserve that fair and unsul- 
lied. It is natural to trust in a fair character; and 
when that is lost, all confidence is carried with it. We 
should consider that Mr. Hasting himstlf does this. He 
acts upon the character of nations: he states the charac- 
ter of the Rohillas as a reason for their being 
exterminated. If we were to go on this principle, and 
exterminate every cation of that description, we 
should soon leave the face of tho earth thinly inhabit- 
ed; and I am afraid our own country would not he 
able to stand up with much confidence in defence of 
its own character, if it should give its assent to such 
barbarous doctrines. But there was nothing in the 
Rohillas to excite the indignation, or draw down the 
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resentment, of any nation, much loss of Great Britain. 
They were a brave people, and, what is singular, the 
only free people in India. They governed the country 
of which they were possessed wvfib a mildness of 
which its very flourishing condition, so as to be call' 
ed the garden of Hindostan, is an undeniable proof, 
Tliey were endowed with all those national virtues 
which Britons havo beon accustomed to admire, and 
whicU form a strong chain of connexion betweon 
countries which enjoy the blessing of liberty. Ought 
not such a people to have met with sympathy and re- 
gard in the feelings of this nation? Ought not a cause 
.such as theirs to hare interested a British bosom? 14 
To mark out such a people as the objects of avarice, 
as the victims of unprovoked resentment, or to aban- 
don them to the rod '5 of tyranny and oppression — 
what conduct could bo more derogatory to the cha- 
racter of a nation which enjoys the influence of liber- 
ty? what mode of procedure could be more disgrace- 
ful io the honour and humanity of the British name? 
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SPEECH ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

MAY 2(1, 1707. 



* * * An honourable baronet spoke of the instability 
of democracies, and says that history does not give 
us the example of one that hag lasted eighty years. 
Sir, I am not speaking of pure democracies, and there- 
fore his allusion do eg not apply to my argument. 
Eighty years, however, of peace and repose would he 
pretty 'well for any people to enjoy, and would he no 
bad recommendation of a pure democracy. I am ready, 
nevertheless, to agree with the honourable baronet, 
that, according to the experience of history, the an- 
cient democracies of the world were vicious and objec- 
tionable on many accounts; their instability their in- 
justice, and many other vices, cannot be overlooked; t 
but, surely, when we turn to the ancient democracies 
of Greece, when we see them in all the splendour of 
arts and of arms, when we see to what an elevation 
they carried the powers of man, it cannot be denied 
that, however vicious on the score 2 of ingratitude or 
of injustice, thoy were, at least, the pregnant sources 
of national strength, and that, in particular, they brought 
forth j this strength in a peculiar manner in the 
moment ol difficulty and distress. When -we look at 
the democracies of the ancient world, we are compel- 
led to acknowledge their oppressions to their depen- 
dencies, their horrible acts of injustice and of ingrati- 
tude to their own citizens; but they compel us also to 
admiration of their vigour, their constancy, their spi- 
rit, and their exertions in every great emergency in 
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which they are called upon to act. We are compelled 
to own, that it gives a power, of which no other 
form of government is capable. Why? Because it in- 
corporates every man with the state; because it arouses 
every thing that holongs to the soul, as well as to the 
body of man: because it makes every individual feel 
that he is fighting for himself, and not for another; 
that it is his own cause, his own safety, his own con- 
cern, his own dignity on the face of the earth, and 
his own interest on the identical soil which he has 
to maintain; and accordingly we find that whatever 
may be objected to them on account of the turbulency 
of the passions which they engender, their short du- 
ration, and their disgusting vices, they have exacted 
from the common suffrage of mankind the palm of 
strength and vigour. Who that reads the hiitory of 
the Persian war — what boy, whose heart is warmed 
by the grand and sublime actions which the demo- 
cratic spirit produced, does not find in this principle 
the key to all the wonders which were achieved at 
Thermopylae and elsewhere, and of which the recent 
and marvellous acts of the French people are pregnant 
examples? He sees that only the principle of liberty 
could create the sublime and irresistible emotion; and 
it is in vain to deny, from the striking i illustration 
that our own times have given, that the principle is 
eternal, and that it belongs to the heart of man. Shall 
.we, then, refuse to take the benefit of this invigora- 
ting principle? * * * 

Sir, I think that, acting on this footing, to extend 
the right of election to housekeepers 5 is the best and 
most advisable plan of reform. I think, also, that it is 
the most perfect recurrence to first principles: I do 
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not mean to the first principles of society, nor the 
abstract principles of representation, but to the first 
known and recorded principles of our constitution. Ac- 
cording to the early history of England, and the high- 
est authorities on our parliamentary constitution, I 
9nd this to be the case. It is the opinion of the celab- 
rated tilanville, that in all cases where no particular 
right intervenes, the common-law right of paying scot 
and lot 6 was the right of election in tho land. This, 
sir, was the opinion of Serjeant Glanville, and of one 
of the most celebrated committees of which our par- 
liamentary history has to boast; and this, in my opi- 
nion, is tho safest line of conduct you can adopt. But it is 
said, that extending the right of voting to housekeepers 
may, in some respects, be compared to universal suf- 
frage. I have always deprecated universal suffrage; 
not so much on account of the confusion to which it 
would lead, as becauso I think that we should in 
reality lose tho very object which we desire to obtain; 
because I think it would in its nature embarrass, and 
prevent the deliberative voice of the country from 
being hoard. I do not think that you augment the deli- 
berative body of the people by counting all the heads; 
but that in truth you confer on individuals, by this 
means, the power of drawing forth < numbers who, 
without deliberation, would implicitly act upon their 
will. My opinion is, that the best plan of representa- 
tion is that whicli shall bring into activity tho great- 
est number of independent voters, and that that is de- 
fective which would bring forth those whose situation 
and condition take from them the power of deliberation. 
I can have no conception of that being a good plan of 
election which should enable individuals to bring regi-- 
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meat to the poll. 8 I hope gentlemen will not smile, 
if I endeavour to illustrate my position by referring 
to the example of the other sex. In all the theories 
and projects of the most absurd speculation, it has never 
been suggested that it would be advisable to extend 
the elective suffrage to the female sex; and yet, Justly 
respecting, as wo do, mental power, the acquirements, the 
discrimination, and the talents, of the women of Eng- 
land, in the present improved state of society- 
knowing the opportunities which they have for acqui- 
ring knowledge — that they have interests as dear and 
important as our own— it must be the genuine feeling 
of every gentleman who hears mo, that all thesuperior 
classes of the female sex of England must lie more 
capable of exercising the elective suffrage with delibera- 
tion and prosperity, than the uninformed individuals of 
the lowest class of men, to whom the advocates of uni- 
versal suffrage would extend it. And yet, why lias it 
never been imagined that the right of election should 
be extended to women? Why, but because by the law 
of nations, and perhaps also by the law of nature, 
that sex is dependent on ours; and because, therefore, 
their voices would be governed by the relation in 
which they stand in society ? Therefore it is, sir, that 
with the exception of companies, in which tho right 
of voting merely aii'ects property, it has never been 
in the contemplation of the most absurd theorists to 
extend the elective franchise to the other sex. The desi- 
deratum to be obtained is independent voters; and that, 
I say, would be a defective system, that should bring 
regiments of soldiers, of servants, and of persons whose 
low condition necessarily curbed the independence of 
their minds. That, then, I take to be the most perfect 
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system, which shall include the greatest number of in- 
dependent electors, and exclude the greatest number 
of those who arc necessarily by their condition depen- 
dent. * * * 
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SPEECH ON THE OVERTURES OF PEACE FROM 
THE FIRST CONSUL. FEB. 3. ISOO. 

'"Now, sir, what was the conduct of your own 
allies to Poland ? Is there a single atrocity of the French, 
in Italy, Switzerland, in Egypt if you please, more 
unprincipled and inhuman than that of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, in Poland? What has there been in the 
conduct of (he French to foreign powers; what in the 
violation of solemn treaties; what in the plunder, I 
devastation, and dismemberment of unouending coun- 
tries; what in the horrors and murders perpetrated 
upon the subdued victims of their rage in any district 
which they have overrun; 2 worse than the conduct of 
those three powers in the miserable, devoted, and 
trampled-on 5 kingdom of Poland, and who have been, 
or are, our allies in this war for religion, social order,' 
and the rights of nations? "Oh! but we regretted the 
partiton of Poland!" Yes, regretted! You regretted the 
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violence, and that is all you did; you united yoursel- 
ves with the actors; you, in fact, by your acquiescen- 
ce, confirmed the atrocity. But they are your allies; 
and though they overran and divided Poland, there -was 
nothing, perhaps, in the manner of doing it, which 
stamped it with peculiar infamy and digraee. The 
hero of Poland, perhaps, was "as' much superior to 
Buonaparte in bravery, and in the discipline which he 
maintained, as ho was superior in virtue and humani- 
ty! He was animated by the purest principles of Chris- 
tianity, and was restrained in his career by the bene- 
volent precepts which it inculcates!" Was lie? Let un- 
fortunate Warsaw, and the miserable inhabitants of 
the suburb of Praga in particular, tell! What do we 
understand to have been the conduct of this magnani- 
mous hero, with whom, it seems, Buonaparte is not to 
be compared? He entered the suburb of Praga, the most 
populous suburb of Warsaw, and there he let his sol- 
diery loose 4 on the miserable, unarmed, and unresis- 
ting people! Men, women, and children, nay, infants 
at the breast, were doomad 5 to one indiscriminate mass- 
acre! Thousands of them were inhumanly, wantonly 
butchered! C And for what? Because they had dared to 
join in a wish to meliorate their own condition as a 
people, and to improve thsir constitution, which had 
been confessed by their own sovereign to be in want 
of amendment. And such is the hero upon whom the 
cause of "religion and sooial order" is to repose! And 
such is the man whom we praise for his discipline and 
his virtue, and whom we hold out as our boast and 
our dependence, while the conduct of Buonaparte unfits 
him to be even treated with as an enemy!**" 
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THOMAS ERSK1NE. 



Thomas Etskine. born in Scotland \H*. was one of the greatest 
oralori or England. Ells speeches were strong, earnest, and intent, 
and his argnnnnls very powerful. He wrote a nork entitled 'Consi- 
deration on the causes and consequences of Ihe present war with 
France' in which he priUcsls ajMinst Etijhrnl's iiilcrfcrcnce with the 
French affairs aud declares himself to hold tjie same opinions as 
ihc French patriots at ilia commencement of the first revolution. His 
tpeeclies have been collected and pubblished in 5 volumes; he has 
•Jso composed several poems of some merit, lie died in 1 S-23. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tho English House of Commons arose gradually out 
of tho feodal tenures, as introduced at the Conquest. 

Many of the wisest and -warmest assertory of equal 
goToPiiment have been fond of looking hack to the 
Saxon annals for the origin of the English constitu- 
tion; and, without the warrant of history or tradition, 
have Ci>nsidared the rise of our liberties under the 
Normans, as only the restoration of immunities sub- 
verted by Conquest. This opinion, however, hai been 
propagated by its authors, neither from a decided con- 
viction on the one hand, nor a blind admiration of anti- 
quity on the other; a very generous, but mistaken 
motive has often rendered it popular and energetic; it 
has boon opposed in time of public danger to the ar- 
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guments of those enemies to their country, and indeed 
to all mankind, who have branded 1 the sacred privileges 
wrested by our patriot ancestors from the first Norman 
princes, as the fruits, of successful rebellion. 

But, although the principle is to bo applauded, the 
error can not, in this enlightened ago, happily need 
not, be defended: the rights of mankind can never be 
made to depend on the times of their being vindicated 
■with success: they arc sacred and immutable; they are 
the gift of Heaven; and whether appropriated for the 
first time to-day, or enjoyed beyond the reach of an- 
nals, the title to them is equally incontrovertible: one 
individual may forfeit his property to another from 
supinencss. and usurpation may strengthen into right by 
prescription, but human privileges in the gross cannot 
be so snatched 2 away; there is no statute of limita- 
tion to bar the claims of nature: let us not, therefore, 
from a patriot zeal, involve ourselves in the faint evi- 
dences of probability, but he contented to trace our po- 
litical constitution from a source within the reach of 
moral demonstration. There is more honour in having 
freed ourselves from tyranny than, in always having 
been free. 

"We know with certainty that the Saxons had par- 
liaments, hot we know with equal certainty that the 
poople at large had no respesentative share in them: 
the bulk 3 of the nation wore either vassals under the 
feodal lords, or 'allodii under the king's government; 
the first, being absolute slaves to their masters, could 
not pretend to become political rulers; and the last, 
being not even united by the feodal bond ^ to the 
community, could havo no suffrages in the feodal 
councils; the Saxon lords indeed were free, but, for 
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that very reason, there was no public liberty; the go- 
vernment was highly stristocratical, there was no sha- 
dow of that equal communion of privileges founded on 
legislative institutions; which constitutes freedom upon 
English principles, by which all, who aro the objects 
oftho Jaw, must, personally or by representation, be 
the makers of the laws; this principle, whicli may jus- 
tly lie denominated the very essence of our present 
government, neitlier did nor could possibly exist tilt 
tho proud fcodal chieftains. "' bending under an acciden- 
tal pressure, were obliged to sacrifice their pride to 
necessity, and their tyranny to self-preservation. 

But before our inquiries can be properly begun, at 
the period I have fixed, — before I can exhibit force 
of freedom rebounding under the pressure of the most 
absolute government. — I must cafl your attention to 
the genealogy ot our feodal ancestors. 

They issued from tlie northern hive 0 of fierce war- 
riors who overran all Europe at the declension of tho 
Roman empire: a race of men tho most extraordinary 
that ever marked or distinguished the state of nature; 
a people who, in the absence of every art, and science, 
carried the seeds of future perfection in their national 
genius and characteristic; visible even then in an un- 
conquerable fortitude of mind, in an inherent idea of 
human equality, tempered with a voluntary submission 
to the most rigid subordination. The trial by jury too 
was understood and revered by all the northern inha- 
bitants of Europe, when they first appeared among the 
degenerate nations that had lost it. Liberty, driven 
from the haunts 7* of science and civilization, seems to 
have fled with this talisman to the deserts, and to have 
given it to barbarians to revenge her injuries, and ro- 
15 
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deem her empire. In marking the process of the con- 
stitution through the furnace of slavery, it must ne- 
verbo forgotten that such were our ancestors. 

When William had gained the victory of Hastings, 
he marched towards London with his victorious Nor- 
mans, and found (like other conquerors an easy passage 
to the throne when the prince is slain 8 and his army 
defeated. The English proffered him the peaceable pos- 
session of a kingdom which he was in a condition to 
have seized by force; rather choosing to see the brows 
of a victor encircled with a crown than with a helmet, 
and wishing rather to be governed by the sceptre 
than by the sword. He was therefore installed with 
all the ceremonies of the Saxon coronation and imme- 
diately afterwards annihilated all those laws which 
these solemnities were instituted to perpetuate: ho esta- 
blished his own foodal system (the only one he under- 
stood); be divided all the lands ofEngland into knights' 
fees, 8 to be holden of himself by military service; 
and as few or none of the English had any share in this 
general distribution, their estates being forfeited from 
their adherence to Harold, and by subsequent rebellions, 
it is plain they could have no political consequence, 
since none but vassals of the erown had seats in the 
feodal parliaments. 

Could William have been contented thus to have 
shared with Norman barons the spoils of the conque- 
red English, and merely to have transferred his feodal 
empire from Normandy to Great Britain, the sacred 
sun of freedom had probably then set upon this island, 
never to have arisen any more; the Norman lords 
would have established that aristocracy which then 
distinguished tho whole feodal world; and when after- 
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wards, by the natural progression of that singular sys- 
tem — when, by tho] inevitable operation of escheats 
and forfeitures, 3 the crown must have attracted all 
that property which originally issued from it; when 
the barons the in selves must have dropped like falling stars, 
into the centre of power, and aristocracy been swal- 
lowed up in monarchy; the people, already trained to 
subjection, without rights and without even's similar 
grievances to unite them would have been an easy 
prey to the prince in the meridian of his authority; 
and despotism, encircled with a standing army, '0 
would have scattered terror through a nation of sla- 
ves. 

But, happily for us, William's views extended with 
his. dominion: he forgot that his barons (who were not 
bound by their tenures to leavo their own country) 
had followed him rather as companions in cnterpris* 
than as vassals; he confided in a standing army of 
mercenaries, which he recruited on the continent; ri- 
veted even on his own Normans the worst feodal se- 
verities; and before the end of his reign, the English 
saw tho oppressors themselves among tho number of 
the oppressed. 

This plan, pursued and aggravated by his descendants, 
assimilated the heterogeneous bodies of which the 
kingdom was composed: Normans and English, barons 
and vassals, were obliged to unite in a common cause. 
Mr. Do Lolme, citizen of Geneva, by comparing the 
rise of liberty in England with the fall of it in Fran- 
ce has so clearly and ingeniously proved, that Magna 
Charts was obtained from this necessity which the 
barons were under of forming an union with the peo- 
plu, that I shall venture to consider it as a fact demon- 
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strated, and shall proceed to an inquiry no less curious 
and important, where he and other writers have left 
;t greater field for originality; I mean, tho rise of too 
English House of Commons, to its present distinct and 
representative state. 

The Btatute of Magna Charta so often evaded, and 
so often selemnly re-established, disseminated (it must 
be conftssed) those great and leading i 1 maxims on 
which all tho valuable privileges of civil government 
depend; indeed the twenty-ninth chapter contain every 
absolute right for the security of which men enter in- 
to the relative obligations of society. But privileges 
thus gained, and only maintained by the sword, can- 
not be called a constitution. After bearing a summer's 
blossom, they may perish as they grew, in the field 
of battle. Of littto consequence are even tho most so- 
lemn charters, confirmed by legislative ratifications, if 
they who are the objects of them do not compose 
part of that power without whose consent they can- 
not be repealed; if they have no peaceable way of pre- 
venting their infringement, nor any opportunity of 
vindicating their claims, till they have lost the benefit 
of possession. Liberty, in this state, is not an inheri- 
tance; it is little better than an alms from an indulgent 
or a cautious adminiatration. It remains, therefore, to 
show by what steps the people of England, without being 
drawn forth into personal action, were enabled to act with 
more than personal force; in what manner they could 
deposit the privileges thus bravely and fortunately ac- 
quired, and into which every future accumulation of power 
flowing from the increase of property and the thriving 
arts of peace, might silently and imperceptibly fall; 
bringing down thescale without convulsing the balance. 
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And here those historians wust he followed with 
caution, -who have made this now order of the state to 
start up at the anod of Monfort or of Edward: neglect- 
ing the operations of the feoda! system, as thinking 
them, perhaps, more the province of the lawyer than 
the historian, ihoy have taken the effect for the causci 
and have ascribed this memorable event to a sudden 
political necessity, -which was in reality prepared and 
ripened by a slew and uniform progression. This 
truth may he easily illustated. 

The law of Edward I. still remains on the records 
of parliament, by which the crown and the barons, in 
order to preserve for ever their fond feoda] rights, re- 
strained the creation of any now superiorities. By this 
act, the people were allowed to dispose of their estates, 
but the original tenure & was made to follow the 
land through all its alienations, consequently, when the 
king's vassal divided his property by sale, into smaller 
baronies, the purchaser had from thenceforth no feodal 
connexion with the seller, but held immediately of the 
king, according to the ancient tenure of the land; and 
if these purchasers alienated to others the lands so 
purchased, still the tenure continued and remained in 
the crown. 

Now, when we reflect that every tenaat of a baro- 
ny holden 13 of the king in capite had a seat in parlia- 
ment, we see at once the striking operation of this law. 
we see how little the wisest politicians foresee the di- 
stant consequences .of ambition: Edward and his barons, 
by this device, monopolized, it is true, the feodal so- 
vereignties, and prevented their vassals from becoming 
ords like themselves, but they knew not what they 
wore doing; they knew not that, in the very act of 
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abridging the property of the people, they vera giv- 
ing them a legislative existence, which at a future day 
would enable them to overthrow watever stood in the 
way of their power, and to level that very feodal sys- 
tem which they were thus attempting to perpetuate 
for the tenants in capite who had a right to be sum- 
moned ti to parliament, Boon became so numerous by 
the alienation of the king's vassals (whose immense 
territories were divisible into many leaser baronies), 
that they neither could, nor indeed wished, any longer 
to assemble in their own rights: the feodal peers were, 
in fact, become the people; and the idea of represen- 
tation same forward by a necessary consequence: par- 
liament, from being singly composed of men who sat 
in their own rights to save the great frqm the op- 
pression of the crown, and not the small from the op- 
pression of the great, now began to open its doors to 
the patriot citizen; the feodal and personal changed 
into natural and corporate privileges; and the people, 
for the first time in the history of the world, saw 
the root of their liberties fixed in the centre of the 
constitution. 

As the multiplication of royal tenures for the enfran- 
chisement of boroughs (but chiefly from the operation 
of this law) first gave rise to popular representation; so 
it is only in the continued operation of these principles, that 
we can trace the distinct existence and growing power of 
the House of Commons:, we know that they- assembled 
for a long time in the same chamber with tiie peers; 
that the separation was not preconceived by the foun- 
ders of the constitution, but arose from necessity, when 
their numbers become too great to form one assembly, 
and we know that they never thought of assuming 
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popular legislative privileges, till by this ncocssarv 
division they became a distinct body. from the Lords. 
This, though a political accident, brought the English 
Commons forth 15 into action; their legislative existen- 
ce was the natural birth of the feodal system, com- 
pressed by the crown. 

To prove these truth, we have only to contemplate 
the history of our sister kingdom of Scotland, govern- 
ed at that time by the same laws; there being very 
little difference between the Re.giam Ufajestatem, ths 
Scotch code of those days, and the work compiled by 
Glanvi lie, .chief-justice to. Henry II. The law of Ed- 
ward I., which produced these great changes in Eng- 
land, was transcribed by the Scotch parliament into 
the statuto book of their Robert I, but the king of 
Scotland had not conquered that country as William 
had subdued England, consequently he was rather a 
feudal chieftain than a monarch, and had no power to 
carry this law of Edward's into execution; for the 
Scotch barons, although they would not allow their vas- 
sals to subinfoud, yet when they sold their own lands, 
they would not suffer the crown to appropriate the 
tenure; but obliged the purchasers to bold as vassals 
to themselves: by this weakness of the Scotch crown, 
and power of the nobles, the tenancies in capite were 
not multiplied as in England; the right to sit in parlia- 
ment was consequently not much extended beyond the 
original numbers; and Scotland never saw a house of 
commons, nor ever tasted the blessings of equal govern- 
ment. When the boroughs, indeed, in latter days, were 
enfranchised, they sent their representatives; but their 
numbers being inconsiderable, they assembled in the sa- 
me house with the king and the peers; were awed 
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by the pride of the lords, and dazzled 16 by the splen- 
dour of the crown; they sat silent in parliament, re- 
presenting the slavery and not the freedom of the 
people. 

But this dissemination of property, which in every 
country on earth is sooner or later creative of free- 
dom, met with a severe chock in its early infancy 
from the statute of entails. In this instance even the 
.crown of England had not sufficient strength to ripen 
that liberty which had eprung up ' 7 from the force of 
its rays; for if Edward I. could have resisted this law, 
wrested from him hy his barons to perpetuate their 
estates in their families, the English constitution, from 
an early equilibrium of property, had suddenly risen 
to perfection, and the revolution in the reign of Char- 
les I. had probably happened two centuries higher in 
our history, or, perhaps, from the gradual circulation 
of that power which broke in * a at last with a sudden 
and projectile force, had never happened at all; hut 
the same eli'eeis had been produced without the elFu- 
sion of civil blood: for no sooner was the statute of 
entails, shaken, in the reign of Henry VII. and finally 
de.-iiroyud by his successor, than we see the popular 
tide which had ebbed 1.9 so long, begin to lift up its 
waves, till the mighty fabrics of prerogative and aris- 
tocracy passed away in one ruin together. This crisis, 
which shallow 20 mo n then mistook, and still mistake, 
for anarchy, was hut the fermentation of the uncon- 
querable spirit of liberty, infused as early as Magna 
Charta, which, in working itself free from the impu- 
rities that oppressed it, was convulsing every thing 
around; when the fermentation ceased, the stream ran 
purer than before, after having, in the tumult, beaten 
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down avery bank that obstructed its just and natural 
course, The consummation of these great event is too 
recont and notorious to demand further illustration; 
their best commentary is the happiness and freedom 
which we enjoy at this day. 

The subject proposed is, therefore, brought to its con- 
clusion; but it is a subject too dear and important to be 
concluded without a reflection that arises very stron- 
gly out of it. 

The English constitution will probably novcr more 
bo attacked in front, or its dissolution attempted, by 
striking at the authority of the laws; and if such attack 
should ever be made, their foundations are too deeply 
laid, and their superstructures tou firmly cemented, k) 
dread the event of the contest: but the constitution is 
not therefore immortal, and the sentinel must not sleep: 
the authority of the laws themselves may bo turned 
against tho spirit which gavo them birt.li; and the Eng- 
lish government may be dissolved with all the legal 
solemnities which its outward form prescribes for its pre- 
servation. This mode of attack is the more probable, 
as it affords respect and safety to the besiegers, and 
infinitely more dangerous to the people, as the con- 
sciences of good men arc ensnared '^i by it. The virtuous 
citizen, looking up with confidence to tho banners of 
authority* may believe he is defending the constitution 
and the laws, while he is trampling down every prin- 
ciple of justice on which both of them are founded. It 
is impossible, therefore, to conclude, without expressing 
a fervent wish, that every member of tho community 
(at tho same time that he hows with reverence to the 
supremacy of the state and the majesty of the laws) 
may keep his oyes for ever fixed on the spirit of the 
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constitution manifested by the Revolution, as the pole 
star of his political course; that while he pays the tri- 
bute of duty and obedience to government, he may 
know when the reciprocal duty is paid back to the 
public and to himself. 

The concluding -wish is, I trust, not misplaced -when 
delivered within theso pilosophical walls: the sciences 
ever flourish in the train of liberty, the soul of a slave 
could never have expanded itsol like Newton's over 
infinite spaco, and sighed in captivity at the remotest 
barriers of creation: in no- other country under hea- 
ven could Locke have unfolded with dignity the ope- 
rations of an immortal soul, or recorded with truth 
the duties and privileges of society. 



I. Diflami. — 2 Arrarher. — 3 Masse. — i Liaison, obligation. — 
5 Chef, Copilamo. — 6 Kiichc. — 7 Kepnire, tetraite. — 8 Fief, 
liunoraire, saiaire. — 1). Confiscalion. — 10 Armee sur pied. — 11 
Principal. — 12 Tenure, dependence el ctenUao i'na liet. — 13 Vassal. 
U Appelg. — 15 Amena. — 16 Ebloui, seduit. — (7 To spring up, 
icssoriir, pousser. — 18 Se manifesto.. — 19 P. du \. To ebb, re- 
ruuler, descendre, declincr. — '20 Legers, frivoles, superacids. — "21 
1'. du v. To /mnare, allraper. suiprcudre, seduirc. 
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It. B. Sheridan (lorn at Dublin 175!, died ill London (St 6), shott- 
ed himself lo lie possessed of lew tnlcnls in his youth , several 
vms of which lie passed al Harrow, in 170'J he entered Ihe Uidilla 



FROM THE SPEECH ASA1NST MR. HASTINGS ON THE BEGUM 
CHARGE, IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEB. 7, 17S7. 

"I recollect to have heard it advanced by some of 
those admirers of Mr Hastings who arc not so implicit 
;is to give unqualified applause to his crimes, that they 
find an apology for the atrocity of them in the great- 
ness of his mind. To estimate the solidity of such a 
defence, it will be sufficient merely to consider in what 
consist this prepossessing disth.clion, this captivating cha- 
racteristic of greatness of mind. Is it not solely to be 
traced in great actions directed to great ends? In 
them, and them alone, we are to search for true 
estimable magnanimity. To them only can we justly 
^fffix the splendid title and honours of real i 
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There is, indeed, another species of greatness, which 
displayes itself in boldly conceiving a had measure, 
and undauntedly pursuing it to its accomplishment. But 
has Mr. Hastings the merit of exhibiting either of 
these descriptions of greatness — even of the latter? I 
see nothing great — nothing magnanimous 1 — nothing open 
— nothing direct — in his measures or in his mind. On 
the contrary, he has too often pursued the worst objects 
by the worst means. His course has been an eternal 
deviation from rectitude. He has either tyrannized or 
deceived; and has by turns been a Dionysius and a 
Scapin. As well may the writhing I obliquity of the 
serpent be compared to the swift directness of the ar- 
row, as the duplicity of Mr^ Hasting's ambition to the 
simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity. In his mind 
all is shuffling, 2 ambiguous, dark, insidious, and 
little. Nothing simple, nothing unmixed: all affected 
plainness and actual dissimulation; a heterogeneous 
mass of contradictory qualities; with nothing great 
but his crimes, and even these contrasted by the 
littleness of his motives, which at once denote both his 
baseness and his meanness, and mark him for a traitor 
and a trickster. Nay, in his styfe and writing there 
is the samo mixture of vicious contrarieties: — the roost 
groveling ideas are conveyed in the most inflated lan- 
guage; giving mock consequence to low cavils and ur- 
ging quibbles 4 in heroics; so that his compositions dis- 
gust the mind's taste as much as his actions excite 
the soul's abhorrence. Indeed, this mixture of cba- 
acrter seems, by somo unaccountable but inherent 
quality, to be appropriated, though in inferior degrees, 
to every thing that concerns his employers. I remem- 
ber to have heard an honourable and learned gentle- 
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man (Mr. Dundas) remark, that there is something in 
the first frame and constitution of the Company, which 
extends the sordid principles of their origin over all 
their successive operations; connecting with their civil 
poiicy, and even with their boldest achievements, the 
meanness of a pedlar 5 and the profligacy of a pirate. 
Alike in the political and the military line may bo 
observed auctioneering 1 ambassadors and tradiffgene- 
rals— and thus we see a revolution brought about by af- 
fidavits, an army employed in executing an arrest; a 
town besieged on a note of hand; a prince dethroned 
for the balance of an account. Thus it is, that they 
exhibit a government which unites the mock, majesty 
of a bloody sceptre and the little traffic of a mer- 
chant's counting-house, wielding 7 a truncheon with 
one hand, and picking a pocket 8 with the other." 



I Tor til os Ms. — 2 Arlilices, broiiillerii';. — 1'ntirLi:, tram pear. — 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



Sir Walter Scott, bom in Ediiibuigh 1771, was the son of a Wit- 
li>i In I lie signet, hi !ii> iNiiiii.'sl yc^iv. Iio iiu:]niri'i! Ili.il [n-le u[ chivalry ami 
chivalrous literature which be developed tosucha high degree in after 
liTe. In 1779 ho entered Ibc High School in Edinburgh and 1763 pns- 
sad to the University where, however, lie did not distinguish himielt 
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THE PARTI Nil OF WAVER LEY AND FERGUS lAGIVOR. 

After a sleepless night, the first dawn of morning 
found Waverley o^tho esplanade in front of the old 
Gothic gate of Carlisle Castle. — He produced his order 
to the. sergeant of the guard, and was admitted. — 
The grating of tho large old-fashioned bars and bolts, i 
withdrawn for tho purpose of admitting Edward, was 
answered by the clash of chains, as the unfortunate 
chieftain, strongly and heavily fettered, shuffled along 
the stone floor of his prison, to fling himself into his 
friend's arms. 

"My dear Edward," ho said, in firm, and even 
cheerful voice, "this is truly kind;— now, since my 
time is short, let rae como to the questions that inte- 
rest mo most— the Prince? — has he escaped the blood- 
hounds?" 2 

"Ho has, and is in safety." 

"Praised be God for that! tell me the particulars of 
his escape." 

Waverley communicated that remarkable history. 
"Would to God," continued tho Chieftain, "I could be- 
queath to you my rights to the lore and obedience of 
this primitive and brave race, or, at least, as I have 
striven to do, persuade poor Evan to accept of his life 
upon their terms; and he to you, what he has been to 
me, the kindest — tho bravest — the most devoted — " 

The tears which his own fate could not draw forth, 
fell fast for that of his foster-brother. 5 

■'But," said he, drying them, "that cannot be. You can- 
not be to them Vich Ian Vohr; and these three magic 
words," said he, half smiling, "are the only Open Sesa- 
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ma to their feelings, and poor Evan must attend his 
foster-brother in death, as lie has done through hi? 
whole life." 

"And I am sure," said Maccombich, raising himself 
from the floor. "In am sure Evan nevilr desired nor deser- 
ved a better end than .just to die with his chieftain." 

"And now," said Fergus, -'while we are upon the 
subject of clanship, what think ye now of the prediction of 
the Bodach Glas ?" — Then, before Edward could answer, 
"I saw him again last night— he stood in the slip of 
moonshine which fell, from that high and narrow 
window, towards my bed. Why should I fear him, I 
thought'; — to-morrow, long ere this time, I shall bo as 
immaterial as ho! 'False spirit! ' I said, 'art thou come 
to close thy walks on earth, and to enjoy thy triumph 
in the fall of the last descendant of thine enemy?' 
The spectre seemed to beckon 1 and smile, as he faded 
from my sight. What do you think of it? I asked the 
same question of the priest, who is a good and sensible 
man; he admitted that the Church allowed that such 
apparitions were possible, but urged mo not to permit 
my mind to dwell upon it, as imagination plays us 
such strange tricks. 5 What do you think of it?" 

"Much as your Confessor," said Waverley willing 
to avoid dispute upon such a point at such moment. 
A tap at the door now announced that good man, and 
Edward retired while ho administered to both prisoners 
the last rites of religion. 

In about an hour he was readmitted; soon after a 
file of soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who struck 
the fetters 0 from the legs of the prisoners. 

An officer now appeared, and intimated that the 
High Sheriff and his attendants waited before tho gate 
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of the castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus Manlvor 
and Evan Maceombieh: "I come," said Fergus. Accord- 
ingly, supporting Edward by too arm, and followed 
by Evan and the priest, be moved down the stairs of 
the tower, the soldiers bringing up the rear. Tbe court 
was occupied by a squadron of dragoons: within their 
ranks was the sledge or hurdle 7 0 n which tho priso- 
ners were to be drawn to the place of execution. It, 
was painted black, and drawn by a white horse. At 
one end of the vehicle sat the executioner, a horrid - 
loocking fellow, with the broad axe in his hand. 

There was a momentary stop at the gateway, while 
the Governor of the Castle and tho High Sheriff went 
through a short ceremony, the military officer there 
delivering over tho persona of the criminals to tho ci- 
vil power. "God save king George!" said the High She- 
riff. When the formality concluded, Fergus stood erect 
in the sledge, and, with a firm and steady voice, replied, 
"God save King James!" These were tho last words 
which Waverley heard him speak. 

The sledgo vanished from beneath the portal. The 
dead march was instantly heard, and its melancholy 
sounds wero mingled with those of a muffled peal, 8 tol- 
led from the neighbouring cathedral. 

The court-yard was now totally empty, but Waverley 
still stood there as if stupified, his eyes fixed upon 
the dark pass, where bo had so lately seen tho last 
glimpse of his friend. Ho pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and walked, as swiftly as he could, through the empty 
streets, till he regained his inn, then throw himself 
into an apartment, and bolted 'J the door. In about an 
hour and a half, which seomed an age of unutterable 
suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes, per- 
16 
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forming a livoly air, apprized him that all was 0Ti-r. 



1 Vcrroiis. — 2 Limiers, fig. cruris,, bo urream — 3 Frcre do Wit. 
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CHARLES LAMB. 



Charles Lamb, born at Eilraonlon in Lincolnshire, 1775, was edit- 
cjlpii in Christ's Church, ivem he (irsl formed an acquaintance with 
Coleridge who remained his most iniimolr: friend duriiic, the whole of 
his life and Id conjunction with whom ha made a criticism of the 
Karly Engl.s.'i liL<-i;it!ire. He -was alncilcil for the ecclesiastical pro- 
I'll! ;jri !T;|ii'(iii:-.;iii. in iii? sj'Si.tIl ol'ii;;^.! turn lu g;ivn up llii- 
idea ami lie employed himself as a clerk in the India House lill 
1K25, when he dwotal himself entirely In lilnalure. He was a crim- 
inated writer of criticism and his remarks nndcr lhat head show him 
in litre heen a man nf grid imtgjnitios Ind B(M poetic feeling. Ills 
»ivid hnnnni: , 1 hiti' of ''ipri'ssion, frilling anil wit. five Ins wriliii{t 
.i peculiar clinrsrlrr and endear liini to the licart'r of all who penis-' 
them. Ifis moil popular worts arc ins 'Selections from the early ilr.n- 
mitlils which appeared ir. ISIS, his charminc - E«ivs - faiictfn^y v. 
lined KIiq 1823, ari [be 'Tale* cumpi'cd b; IiiojmK ar.J Lis si-trr 
i.-iwn Sbjk.4pe.-ire' 1833. Id 1798 he published TlltinL %ei>r,' sr. J i.i 
the saw roar lloiatnonil Grot and oh) Ijjiid SbruMicl'. u |S01 Jrhu 
Wool til' a trtpedj tog"t!ier v. :U 'Fragments uf lli.i (mi* an 1 U111.1 
•eree*' in 1810. tin died mich lamented in [XZl. 

HAMLET, PRINCE CF DENMARK. 



Gertrude, queen of Denmark, becoming a widow 
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by the sudden death of King Hamlet, in less than two 
months after his death married his brother Claudius, 
which was noted by all people at the time for a stran- 
ge act of indiscretion, or unfeelingness, or -worse: for 
this Claudius did no ways resemble her late husband 
in the qualities of his person or his mind, but was as 
contemptible in outward appearance, as he was base 
and unworthy in disposition; and suspicions did not 
fail to arise in the minds of some, that ho had priva- 
tely made avay ' with his brother, the late king, with 
the view of marrying his widow, and ascending the 
throne of Denmark, to the exclusion of young Hamlet, 
the son of the buried king, anil lawful successor to the 
throne. 

But upon no one did this unadvised action of the 
queen mako such impression as upon this young prin- 
ce, who loved and venerated the memory of his dead 
father almost to idolatry, and being of a nice sense of 
honour, and a most exquisite practiser of propriety 
himself, did sorely take to heart this unworthy conduct 
of his mother Gertrude; insomuch that, between grief 
for his father's death and shame for his mother's mar- 
riage, this young prince was overclouded with a deep 
melancholy, and lost all his mirth and all his good 
looks; all his customary pleasure in books forsook him. 
his princely exercises and sports, proper to his youth, 
were cn longer acceptable; he grew weary of tho world, 
which soemcd to him an unweeded 2 garden, where all 
the wholesome flowers were choked up, and nothing 
but weeds could thrive. Not that the prospect of ex- 
clusion from the throne, his lawful inheritance weighed 
so much upon his spirits, though that to a young and 
liigli-minded prince was a bitter wound and a sore in- 
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dignity; but what so galled 3 him, and took away all 
his cheerful spirits, was that his mother had shown 
herself so forgetful to his father's memory: and such a 
father! who had been to her so loving and so gentle a 
husband! and then she always appeared as loving and 
obedient a wife to him, and would hang upon htm as 
if her affection grew to him: and now within two 
months, of as it seemed to young Hamlet, less than 
two months, she had married again, married his un- 
cle, her dear husband's brother, in itself a highly im- 
proper and unlawful marriage, from the nearness of 
relationship, but made much more so by tbe indecent 
haste with which it was concluded, and the unkbgly 
charactar of the man whom she had chosen to be the 
partner of her throne and bed. This it was, which 
more than the loss of ten kingdoms, dashed the spirits 
and brought a cloud over the mind of this honourable 
young prince. 

In Vain was all that bis mother Gertrude or the 
king could do or contrive to divert him; he still ap- 
peared in court in a suit of deep black, ■* as mourning 
for the king his father's death, which mode of dress 
he had never laid aside, not even in compliment to 
his mother upon the day she was married, nor could 
he be brought to join in any of the festivities or re- 
joicings of that (as appeared to him) disgraceful day. 

What mostly troubled him was an uncertainty 
about the manner of his father's death. It was given 
out 3 by Claudius, that a serpent had stung 6 him; but 
young Hamlet had shrewd suspicions that Claudius 
himself was the serpent; in plain English, that he had 
murdered him for his crown, and that the serpent who 
stung Ms father did now sit on. the throne. 
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How far he was right in this conjecture, and what 
he ought to think of bis mother, how far she was pri- 
vy to this murder, and whether by her consent or 
knowledge, or without, it came to pass, were the 
doubts which continually harassed and distracted him. 

A rumour had reached the ear of young Hamlet, 
that an apparition, exactly resembling the dead king 
his father, hsfd been seen by the soldiers upon watch, 
on the platform before the palace at midnight, for two 
or three nights successively. The figure came con- 
stantly clad in the same suit of armour, from head to 
foot, which the dead king was known to have worn: 
and they who saw it (Hamlet's bosom friend Horatio 
was one) agreed in their testimony as to the timu 
and manner of its appearance: that it camo just as the 
clock struck twelve; that it looked pale, with a face 
more of sorrow than of anger; that its beard was gris- 
ly, 7 and the colour a sable silvered, as they had 
seen it in his lifetime; that it made no answer when 
they spoke to it, yet once they thought it lifted up its 
head, and addressed itself to motion, as if it were about 
to speak; but in that moment the morning cock crew, B 
and it shrunk in haste away, 3 and vanished out of 
their sight. 

The young prince, strangely amazed at their rela- 
tion, which was too consistent and agreeing with itself 
to disbelieve, concluded that it was his father's ghost 
which they had seen, and determined to take his watch 
with the soldiers that night, that he might have a 
chance of seeing it: for he reasoned with himself, that 
such an appearance did not come for nothing, but 
that the ghost had something to impart, and though it 
had been silent hitherto, yet it would gpeak to him. 
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And ho waited with impatience for the coming of 
night. 

When night came he took his stand 10 with Horatio, 
and Marcellus, one of the guard, upon tho platform 
where this apparition was accustomed to walk: and it 
being a cold night, and tho air unusually ran- and 
nipping H Hamlet and Horatio and their companion 
tell into some talk about the coldness* of the night, 
which was suddenly broken off by Horatio announcing 
that tho ghost was coming. 

At the -sight of his father's spirit, Hamlet was 
struck with a sudden surprise and fear. Ho at first 
called upon the angels and heavenly ministers to de- 
lend them, for he knew not whether it were a good 
spirit or bad; whether it came for good or evil: but 
he gradually assumed more courage; and his father 
fas -it seemed to him) looked upon him so pitcously, 
and as it were desiring to have conversation with 
him, and did in all respects appear so like himself as 
ho was when ho lived, that Hamlet could not help ad- 
dressing him: ho called him by his name Hamlet, King, 
Father! and conjured him that he would tell tho rea- 
son why he had loft his grave, where they had seen 
him quietly bestowed, 12 to come again and visit the 
earth and tho moonlight: and besought him that he 
would let them know if thoro was anything which 
they could do to give peace to his spirit. And the 
ghost beckoned to Hamlet; that he should go with 
him to some more removed place, where they might 
lie alono; and Horatio and Marcellus would have dis- 
suaded the yonng prince from following it, for they 
feared lest it should be some evil spirit, who would 
tempt him to the neighbouricg sea, or to the top of 
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some dreadful cliff, and there put on some horrible 
shape -which might deprive tho prince of reason. But 
their counsels and entreaties could net alter Hamlet's 
determination, "who cared too little about life to fear 
the losing of it: and as to his soul, he said, what could 
tho spirit do to that, being a thing immortal as itself! 
And he felt as hardy as a lion, and bursting from 
them, -who did all they could to hold him, he followed 
whithersoever tho spirit led him. 

And when they were alone together, tho spirit bro- 
ke silence, and told him that he was the ghost of 
Hamlet, his father, who had been cruelly murdered, 
and he told. the manner of it; that it was done by his 
own brother Claudius, Hamlet's uncle, as Hamlet had 
already hut too much suspected, for the hope of 
succeeding fco his bed and crown. That as he was sleep- 
ing in his garden, his custom always in the aftornoon, 
his treasonous brother stole upon him in his sleep, 
and poured the juice of poisonous henbane 15 into his 
oars, which has such an antipathy to the life of man, 
that swift as quicksilver it courses through all the 
veins of the body, baking up the blood, and spreadiug 
a crust-like leprosy all over the skin: thus sleeping, 
by a brother's hand ho was cut off at once from his crown, 
hie queen, and his life: and he adjured Hamlet, if he did over 
hie dear father love, that he would revenge his foul 
murder. And the ghost lamented to his son, that his 
mother should so fall off from virtue, as to prove falso 
to the wedded love of her first husband, and to marry 
his murderer; but he cautioned Hamlet, howsoever he 
proceeded in his revenge against his wicked uncle, 
by no means to act any violence against tho person 
of his mother, but to leave her to heaven, and to the 
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stings and thorns of conscience. And Hamlet promis- 
ed to observe the ghost'i direction in all things, and 
the ghost vanished. 

And when Hamlet was left alone, he took ; up a so- 
lemn resolution, that all he had in his memory, all 
that he had ever learned by books or observation, 
should be instantly forgotten by him, and nothing live 
in his brain but the memory of what the ghost had 
told him, and enjoined him to do. And Hamlet related 
the particulars of the conversation which had passed, 
to none but his dear friend Horatio; and he enjoined 
both to him and Marcellus the strictest secrecy as to 
what they had seen that night. 

The terror which tho sight of the ghost had left 
upon the sense of Hamlet, he being weak and dis- 
pirited before, almost unhinged H his mind, and drove 
him beside his reason. And ho, fearing that it would 
continue to have this effect, which might subject him 
to observation, and set his uncle upon his guard, if he 
suspected that he was meditating anything against him, 
or that Hamlet really knew more of his father's death 
than he professed, took up a strange resolution,^ from 
that time to counterfeit as if he were really and truly 
mad; thinking that he would he less an object of suspicion 
when his uncle should believe him incapable of any serious 
project, and that his real perturbation of mind would 
be best covered and pass concealed und«r a disguise 
of pretended lunacy. 15 

From this time Hamlet affected a certain wildness 
and strangeness in his apparel, his speeech, and beha- 
viour, and did so excellently counterfeit the madman, 
that the king and queen were both deceived, and not 
thinking his grief for his father's death a sufficient 
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cause to produce such a distemper, for they knew not 
of th^appearanco of the ghost, they concluded that hie 
malady was love, and they thought they had found 
out the object. 

Before Hamlet fell into the melancholy -way which 
has been related, he had dearly loved a fair maid call- 
ed Ophelia, the daughter of Polonius, the king's chief 
counsellor in affair of state. He had sent her letters 
and rings, and made many tenders of his affection to 
her, and importuned her -with love in honourable fa- 
shion: and she had given belief to his vows and impor- 
tunities. But the melancholy which ha fell into lat- 
terly had made him neglect her, and from the time he 
conceived the project of counterfeiting mandness, ho 
affected to treat her with unkindness and a sort ofxu- 
denees; but she, good lady, rather than reproach him 
with being false to her, persuaded herself that it was 
nothing but the disease in his mind, and no settled un- 
kiadnesf, which had made him less observant of her 
than formerly; and she compared the faculties of his 
once noble mind and excellent understanding, impaired 
as they were with deep melancholy that oppressed 
him, to sweet bells which in themselves are capable of 
most exquisite music, but when jangled 1C out of tune, 
or rudely handled, produce only a harsh and unpleas- 
ing sound. 

Though the rough business which Hamlet had in 
hand, the revenging of his father's death upon his 
murderer,did not suit with the playful state of court- 
ship, or admit of the society of so idle a passion as 
love now seemed to him, yet it could not hinder but 
that soft thoughts of his Ophelia would come between, 
and in one of these moments, when he thought that 
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his treatment of this gentle lady had been unreason- 
ably harsh, he wrote her a letter full of wild start 17 of 
passion, and in extravagant terms, such as agreed with 
his supposed madness, hut mixed with some gontlo 
touches of affection, which could not but show to this 
honoured lady, that a deep lovo for her yet lay at the 
bottom of his heart. He bade her to doubt the stars 
were fire, and to doubt that the eun did move, to doubt 
truth to bo a liar, but never to doubt that ho loved; 
with more of such extravagant phrases. This letter 
Ophelia dutifully showed to her father, and the old 
man thought himself bound to communicate it to the 
king and queen, who from that time supposed that the 
true cause of Hamlet's madness was love. And the queen 
wished that the good beauties of Ophelia might be the 
happy cause of his wildness, for so she hoped that her 
virtues might happily restore him to his accustomed 
way again, to both their honours. 

But Hamlet's malady lay deeper than she supposed, 
or than could be so cured. His father's ghost, which 
he had seen, still haunted 18 his imagination, and the 
sacred injunction to revenge liis murder gave him no 
rest till it was accomplished. Every hour of delay 
seemed to him a sin, and a violation of his father's 
commands. Yet how to compass the death of tho king, 
surrounded as he constantly was with his guards was 
no easy matter. Or if it had been, the presence of the 
queen, Hamlet's mother, who was generally with the 
king, was a restraint upon his purpose, which he could 
not break through. Besides, the very circumstance that 
the usurper was his mother's husband, filled him with 
some remorso, and still blunted the edge of his purpo- 
se. The more act of putting a fellow-creature to death 
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was in itself odious and terrible to a disposition natu- 
rally so gentle as Hamlot's was. His very melancholy, 
and the dejection of spirits he had so long been in, 
produced an ir resoluteness and wavering of purpose, 
which kept him from proceeding to extremities. Mo- 
reover, lie could not help having some scruples upon 
hie mind, whether the spirit which ho had seen was 
indeed his father, or whether it might not bo the dovil. 
who he had heard has power to take any form he 
pleases, and who might have assumed his father's 
shape only to take advantage of his weakness and his 
melancholy, to drive him to the doing of so desperate 
an act as murder. And he determined that ho would 
have more certain grounds to go upon than a vision, 
or apparition, which might he a delusion. 

While he was in this irresolute mind thero came to 
the court certain players, in whom Hamlet formerly 
used to take delight, and particularly to hear one of 
them speak a tragical speech, describing the death of 
old Priam, king of Troy, with the grief of Hecuba his 
(jueen. Hamlet welcomed his old friends, the players, 
and remembering how that speech had formerly given 
him pleasure, requested the player to repeat it; which 
ho did in so lively a manner, setting forth 1'J the cruel 
murder of the feeblo old king, with the destruction of 
iiis people and city by lire, and the mad grief of the 
old queen, running barefoot up and dowa the palace, 
with a poor clout -0 upon that head where a crown 
had been, and with nothing but a blanket upon her 
loins, 21 snatched up in haste, where she had worn a 
royal robe: that not only it drew tears from all that 
stood by, who thought they saw the real scene, so li- 
vely was it represented, but even the player himself 
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delivered it with a broken voice and real tears. This 
put Hamlet upon thinking, if that player oould so work 
himself up to passion by a mere fictitious speech, to 
weep for one that ho had never seen, for Hecuba, that 
had been dead so many hundred years, how dull was 
he, who having a real motive and cue for passion, a 
real king and a dear father murdered, was yet so little 
moved, that his revenge all this while had seemed to 
have slept in dull and muddy forgetfulness ! and while 
he meditated on actors and acting, and the powerful 
effects which a good play, represented to the life, has 
upon the spectator, he remembered the instance of so- 
me murderer, who seeing a murder on the stage, was 
by the mere force of the scene and resemblance of cir- 
cumstances so affected, that on the spot, lie confessed 
the crime which he had committed. And he determin- 
ed that these players should play something like the 
murder of his father before his uncle, and he would 
watch narrowly 22 what effect it might have upon him, 
and from bis looks lie would be able to gather with 
more certainty if he were the murderer or not. To 
this effect ho ordered a play to be prepared, to the re- 
presentation of which ho invited tho king and queen. 

The story of the play was of a murder done in 
Vienna upon a duke. The duke's name was Gonzago, 
his wife Baptista. The play showed how one Lucianus, 
a near. relation to the duke, poisoned him in his garden 
for his estate, and how the murderer in a short time 
after got the love of Gonzago's wife, 

At the representation of this play, the king, who 
did not know the trap which was laid for him, was 
present, with his queen and tho whole court: Hamlet 
sitting attentively near him to observe his looks. The 
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play began with a conversation between Gonzago and 
his wife, in which the lady made many protestation 
of love, and of never marrying a second husband, if 
she should outlive Gonzago; wishing she might be ac- 
cursed if she ever took, a second husband, and adding 
that no woman did so; but those wicked women who 
kill their first husbands. Hamlet observed the king, 
his uncle, change colour at this expression, and that it 
was as bad as wormwood 25 both to him and to the 
queen. But when Lueianus, according to the story, 
came to poison Gonzago sleeping ia the garden, the 
strong resemblance which it bore to his own wicked 
act upon the late king, his brother, whom he had 
jwisoned in his garden, so struck upon the conscience 
of this usurper, that he was unable to sit out the rest 
ot the play, but on a sudden calling for lights to his 
chamber, and affecting or partly feeling a sudden sick- 
ness, he abruptly loft tho theatre. The king being 
departed, the play was given over. Not? Hamlet had 
seen enough to be satisfied that tha words of tho ghost 
were true, and no illusion; and in a fit of gaiety, like 
that which comes over a man who suddenly has some 
great doubt or scruple resolved, he swore to Horatio, 
that ho would take the ghost's word for a thousand 
pounds. But before he could make up his resolution 
as to what measures of revenge he should take, now 
he was certainly informed that his uncle was his 
father's murderer, he was sent for by tha queen; his 
mother, to a private conference in her closet. 

It was by desire of the king that the queen sent 
for Hamlet, that she might signify to her son how 
much his late behaviour had displeased them both; and 
the king, wishing to know all that passed at that 
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conference, and thinking that the too partial report of 
a mother might let slip 2i some part of Hamlet's word, 
■which it might much import the king to know, Po- 
lonius, the old counsellor of state, -was ordered to plant 
himselself behind the hangings 25 in the queen's closet, 
where he might unseen hear all that passed. This ar- 
tifice was particularly adapted to tho disposition of 
Polonius, who was a man grown old in crooked maxims 
ami policies of state, and delighted to get at the know- 
ledge of matters in an indirect and cunning way. 

Hamlet being come to his mother, she began to 
tax hira in the roundest way with actions and beha- 
viour, and she told him that he had given great offen- 
ce to his father. meaniDg tho king, his uncle, whom, 
because ho had married her, she called Hamlet's father. 
Hamlet, sorely indignant that she should give so dear 
and honoured a name as father seemed to him, to a 
wretch who was indeed no better than the murderer 
of his true father, with some sharpness replied, "Mother. 
you ha ve much offended my father." The queen 
said that was but an idle answer. "As good as the 
question deserved," said Hamlet. The queen asked him 
if he had forgotten who it was he was speaking to? 
"Alas!" replied Hamlet, "I wish I could forget. You 
are the queen, your husband's brother's wile; and yon 
are my mother: I wish you were not what you are." 
"Nay. then," said the queen, "if you show me so little 
respect, I will set those to you that can speak," and 
was going to send the king or Polonius to him. But 
Hamlet would not let her go, now he had her alonf. 
till he had tried if his words could not bring her to 
some sense of her wicked life; and. taking her by the 
wrist, 2C he held her fast, and made her sit down. She 
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affrighted at his earnest manner, and fearful lest in his 
lunacy he should do her a mischief, cried out; and a 
voice -was heard from behind the hangings, "Help, help, 
the queen!" which Hamlet hearing, and verily think- 
ing that that it was the king himself there concealed, 
he drew his sword .and stabbed at the plaoo where the 
voice came from, as he would have stabbed a rat that 
ran there, till tho voice ceasing, he concluded the 
person to he doad. But whon he dragged forth the bo- 
dy, it was not the king, hut Polonius, tho old officious 
counsellor, that had planted himself as a spy behind 
tho hangings. "Oh me!" exclaimed the queen, "what 
a rash and bloody deed have you done!" A bloody 
deed, mother," replied Hamlet, "hut not so bad as yours, 
who killed a king, and married his brother." Hamlet 
had gone too far to leave off here. Ho was now in tho 
humour to speak plainly to his mother, and ho pursued 
it. And though the faults of parents are to be tenderly 
treated by their children, yet in the case of great 
crimes the son may have leave to speak even to his 
own mother with some harshness, so as that harshness 
is meant for her good, and to turn her from her wicked 
ways, and not done for the purpose of upbraiding. 27 
And now this virtuous prince did in moving terms re- 
present to the queen the heioousness of her offence, in 
being so forgetful of the dead king, his father, as in 
so short a space of time to marry with his brother and 
reputed murderer: such an act as, after the vows which 
she had sworn to her first husband, was enough to 
make all vows of women suspected, and all virtue to 
be accounted hypocrisy, wedding contracts to ho less 
than gamesters' oaths, and religion to he a mockery 
and a mere form of words. He said she had done 
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such a deed, that the heavens blushed at it, and the 
earth was sick of her because of it. And he showed 
her two pictures, the one of the late king, her first 
husband, and the other of the present king, her second 
husband, and he bado her mark the difference: what 
a grace was on the brow of his father, how liko a god 
ho looked! the curls of Apollo, the forehead of Jupiter, 
the eye of Mars, and a posture liko to Mercury newly 
alighted on some heaven-kissing hill! this man, ho said, 
had be&i her husband. And then he showed her whom 
Aia had got in his stead: how liko a blight or a mil- 
dew 58 he looked, for so he had blasted his wholesome 
brother. And the queen was sore ashamed that ho 
should so tarn her eyes inward upon her soul, which 
she now saw so black and deformed. And lie asked 
her how she could continue to live with this man, and 
bo a wife to him, who had murdered her first husband 
and got the crown by as falso means as a thief— and 
just as he spoke, the ghost of his father, such as he 
was in his lifetime, and such as he had lately seen it, 
entered the room, and Hamlet, in great terror, asked 
what it would have; and tho ghost said that it came 
to remind him of the revenge ho had promised, which 
Hamlet seemed to have forgot; and the ghost hade 
him speak to his mother, for tho grief and terror she 
was in would else kill her. It then vanished, and was 
seen by none but Hamlet, neither could he by pointing 
to where it stood, or by any description, make his 
mothor perceive it; who was terribly frightened all 
this whilo to hear him conversing, as it seemed to her, 
with nothing; and she imputed it to the disorder of his 
mind. But Hamlet begged her not to (latter her wicked 
soul in. such a manner as to think that it was his 
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madness, and not her own offences, which had brought 
his father's spirit again on the earth. And he hade 
her feel his pulse, how temperately it heat, not like a 
madman's. And he begged ot her with tears, to con- 
fess herself to heaven for what was past, and for the 
future to avoid the company of the king, and he no 
more as a wife to him; and when she should show her- 
self a mother to him, by respecting his father's memory, 
he would ask a blessing of her as a son. And she 
promising to observe his directions, the conference 
ended. 

And now Hamlet was at leisure to consider who it 
was that in his unfortunate rashness he had killed: 
and when he came to see that it was Polonius, the 
father of the lady Ophelia, whom he so dearly loved, 
he drew apart the dead body, and, his spirits being 
now u little quieter, he wept for what ho had done. 

The unfortunate death of Polonius gave the king 
a pretence lor sending Hamlet out of the kingdom. He 
would willingly have put him to death, fearing him as 
dangerous; but he dreaded ilie people, who loved 
Hamlet; and the queen, who, witii all her knits, doted M 
upon the prince, her son. So this subtle king, under 
pretence of providing for Hamlet's safety, that he might 
not be called to account for Polonius' death, caused 
him to be conveyed on board a ship bound for England, 
under the care of two courtiers, by whom he despatch- 
ed letters to the English court, which in that time was 
in subjection and paid tribute to Denmark, requiring 
for special reasons there pretended, that Hamlet -should 
be put to death as soon as he landed on English ground. 
Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, in the night-time 
secretly got at the letters, ami .skilfully erasing his 
17 
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o-wn name, he in the stead of it put in the names of 
those two courtiers -who had the charge of him, to be 
put to death: then sealing up the letters, he put them 
into their place again. Soon after the ship -was attacked 
by pirates, and a sea-fight commenced; in the course 
of which Hamlet, desirous to show his valour, with 
sword in hand singly boarded 39 the enemy's vessel; 
while his own ship, iu a cowardly manner, bore- 
away, 31 and leaving him to his fate, the two cour- 
tiers made the best of their way to England, charged 
with those letters the senae of which Hamlet had al- 
tered to their own deserved destruction. 

The pirates who had the prince in thoir power, 
showed themsolwes gentle enemies; and knowing whom 
they had got prisoner, in the hope that the prince 
might do them a good turn at court in recompense for 
any favour they might show him, they set Hamlet on 
shore at the nearest port in Denmark. From that pla- 
ce Hamlet wrote to the king, acquainting him with 
the strange change which had brought him back to 
his own country, and saying that on the next day he 
should present himself before his majesty. When ho 
got home, a sad spectacle offered itself the first thing 
to his eyes. 

This was tho funeral of the young and beautiful 
Ophelia, his . once doar mistress. The wits of this young 
lady had begun to turn ever since her poor father's 
death. That he should die a violent death, and by 
the hands of the prince whom she loved, so affected 
this tender young maid, that in a little time she grew 
perfectly distracted, and would go about giving flow- 
ers avay to tho ladies of the court, and saying that 
they were for her father's burial, 3 - singing songs 
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about love and about death, and sometimes euch as 
httd no meaning at all, as if sbe had no memory of 
what happened to her. There was a -willow 33 which 
grew slanting over a brook, and reflected its leaves 
in the stream. To this brook she came one day when 
she was unwatched. with garlands she had been ma- 
king, mixed up of daisies and nettles, Si flowers and 
weeds together, and clambering up to hang her gar- 
land upon the boughs of the willow, a bough broke, 
and precipitated this fair young maid, garland, and all 
that she had gathered, into the water, where her clothe? 
bore her up for a while, during which she chanted 
scraps of old tunes, 35 like one insensible te her own 
distress, or as if she were a creature natural to that 
element: but long it was not before her garments, 
heavy with the wet, pulled her in from her melodious 
singing to a muddy and miserable death. It was the 
funeral of this fair maid which her brother Laertes 
was celebrating, the king and queen and whole court 
being present, when Hamlet arrived. He knew not 
what all this show imported, but stood on one side, 
not inclining to interrupt the ceremony. He saw the 
flowers stewed upon her grave, as the custom was in 
maiden burials, which the queen herself threw in; and 
as she threw them she said, "Sweets to the sweet! I 
thought to have decked thy bride-bed, sweet maid, 
not to Lavo strewed thy grave. Thou ehouldst have 
been my Hamlet's wife." And he heard her brother wish 
that violets might spring from her grave; and he saw 
him leap into the grave all frantic with grief, and bid 
the attendants pile mountains of earth upon him, that 
ho mihgt be buried with her. And Hamlet's love for 
this fair maid came hack to him, and he could not 
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bear that a brother should show so much transport of 
grief, for he thought that he loved Ophelia hetter than 
forty thousand brothers. Then discovering himself, lie 
leaped into the grave where Laertes was, all as frantic 
or more frantic than ho, and Laertes knowing him to 
be Hamlet, who had been the cause of his father's and 
his sister's doath, grappled him by the throat as an 
enemy, till the attendants parted them: and Hamlet, 
after the funeral, excused his hasty act in throwing 
himself into the grave as if to brave Laertes; but he 
said he could not bear that any one should seem to 
outgo 36 him in grief for the death of the fair Ophelia. 
And for the time these two noble youths secmeed re- 
conciled. 

But out of the grief and anger of Laertes for 'the 
death of his lather and Ophelia, the king, Hamlet s 
wicked uncle, contrived destruction for Hamlet. He set 
on Laertes, under cover of peace and reconciliation, to 
challenge Hamlet to a friendly trial of skill at fen- 
cing, 37 which Hamlet accepting, a day was appointed 
to try the match. 38 At this match all the court was 
present, and Laertes, by direction of the king, pre- 
pared a poisoned weapon. Upon this match great wa- 
gers were laid by the courtiers, as both Hamlet and 
Laertes were known to excel at this sword-play; and 
Hamlet taking up the foils 39 chose one, not at all 
suspecting the treachery of Laertes, or being careful 
to examine Laertes' weapon, who, instead of a foil or 
blunted sword, which the laws of fencing require, ma- 
de use of one with a point, and poisoned. At first La- 
ertes did but play with Hamlet, and suffered him to 
gain some advantages, which the dissembling king ma- 
gnified and extolled beyond measure; drinking to Ham- 
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let's success, and wagering rich bet3 ■iO upon the issue; 
but after a few passoa, Laertes growing warm made 
a deadly trust II at Hamlet with his poisoned weapon, 
and gave him a mortal blow. Hamlet incensed, but not 
knowing tho whole of the treachery, in the scuffle 
exchanged his own innocent weapon for Laertes' dea- 
dly one, 'and with a thrust of Laertes' own sword re- 
paid Laertes home, who was thus justly caught in his 
own treachery. In this instant the queen shrieked out 
that she was poisoned. She had unadvertently drunk 
out of a bowl 42 which the king had prepared for 
Hamlet, in case that being warm in fencing, ho should 
call for drink: into this the treacherous king had in- 
fused a deadly poison, to make sure of Hamlet, if 
Laertes had failed. lie had forgotten to warn the 
queen of the bowl, which she drank of, and immedia- 
tely died, exclaiming with her last breath that she was 
poisoned. Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, ordered 
tho doors to be shut, while he sought it out. Laertes 
told him to seek no further; for he was the traitor; 
and feeling his life go away with the wound which 
Hamlet had given him, he made confession of the trea- 
chery he had used, and how he had fallen a victim 
to it: and he told Hamlet of the envenomed point and 
said that Hamlet had not half an hour to live, for no 
modieino could cure him; and begging forgiveness of 
Hamlet, he died, with his last words accusing the 
king of being the contriver of tho mischief. When 
Hamlet saw his end draw near, there being jet some 
venom left upon the sword, ho suddenly turned upon 
his false uncle, and thrust the point of it to his heart, 
fulfilling the promise which he had made to his father's 
spirit, whose injunction was now accomplished, and 
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his foul murder revenged upon the murderer. Then 
Hamlet, feeling his "breath fail and life departing, turn- 
ed to his dear friend Horatio, -who had been spectator 
of this fatal tragedy; and with his dying breath re- 
quested him that he would live to tell his story to the 
world (for Horatio had made a motion as if he would 
slay himself to accompany the prince in death), and 
Horatio promised that he would make a truo report, 
as ona that was privy to all the circumstances. And, 
thus satisfied, the noble heart of Hamlet cracked; <3 
and Horatio and the bystanders with many tears com- 
mended the spirit of this sweet prince to the guardian- 
ship of angels. For Hamlet was a loving and a gentle 
prince, and greatly beloved for his many noble and 
princelike qualities; and if he had lived, would no 
doubt have proved a most royal and complete king 
to Denmark. 
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Kobeil Mndio was Lorn in Forfarshire 1777; lis hns published a 
great number of boots npon different subjects which prove blm lo 
have possessed an eitensibo knowledge of the sciences. Amongst hi* 
works we may mention 'Babylon IQe Great,' 'Modern Athens,' "The 
British Naturalist, 'A Popular Guide lo (be Observation of Nature, Man, 
Physical, Moral, Social Intellectual,' -Tbe World Described.' etc. etc. 
He contributed the 'Natural History' to the Encyclopaedia BrUntlDica 
and also furnished articles to many other periodknls. Miulie prisji'ssnl 
line talents, and although his works are written in loo hurried a 
manner, they show ibeir author to have been a man of ei tensive 
learning. Ho died in 1842. 



London may bo considered, not merely as the capi- 
tal of England op the British empire, but as the me- 
tropolis of the -world, — ■ not merely as the seat of a 
government which extends its connexions and exerci- 
ses its influence to the remotest points of the earth '.s 
surface, — not merely ae it contains the wealth and 
the machinery by which the freedom and the slavery 
of nations arc bought and sold, — not merely as the 
heart, by whose pulses and tides intelligence, activity, 
and commerce are mado to circulate throughout eve- 
ry land, — not merely as possessing a frcodom of opi- 
nion, and a hardihood in the expression of that opinion, 
unknown to every other city, — not merely as taking the 
lead 1 in every informing science, and in every useful 
and embellishing art, — but as being foremost, and 
without a rival, in every means of aggrandisement 
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and enjoyment, and also of neglect and misery — of 
every thing that can render life 3weet and man hap- 
py, or that can render life hitter and man -wretched! 

Considered by itself, and -without reference to the 
power and influence of that government of which 
it is the chief locality, or of the extended ra- 
mifications of those people of which it forms the con- 
necting link, it is a great nation in respoct of the num- 
bers of its people, and a mighty one when their wealth, 
their intelligence, their concentration, and the prompt 
and immediate use to which all of them can apply 
their talents, are taken into the account. Within a cir- 
cumference, the radius of which does not exceed five 
miles, .there are never fewer than two millions of hu- 
man beings; and if the great bell of St. Pauls were 
swung - to the full pitch of its tocsin-sound, more ear? 
would hear it than could hear the loudest roaring of 
jEtna or Vesuvius, — or, indeed, the mightiest elemen- 
tal crash that could happen at any other spct upon 
the earth's surface; and if one were to take one's sta- 
tion in the ball or the upper gallery of that great 
edifice, the wide horizon, crowded as it is with men 
and their dwellings, would form a panorama of indus- 
try and of lifo, more astonishing than could be gazed 
upon from any other point. In the streets immediately 
below, the congregated multitude of mon, of animal, 
and of machines, diminished as thoy are by the dis- 
tance, appear like streams of living atoms reeling to 
and fro; 3 and, as they are lost in the vapoury distan- 
ces (rendered murky by ths smoko of a million fires), 
the sublime but sad thought of the clashing and ca- 
reering streams of life hurrying to, and losing them- 
selves in the impervious gloom of eternity, starts 
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across the mind. Nor is tho contemplation of tho mar- 
vels of man's making, which that horizon displays, leva 
wonderful than tho multitudes and tho movements of 
the men themselves. It seems as if tho wand of an 
enchanter had been stretched out, or the Cat of a crea- 
ting Divinity had gone forth over every foot of tho 
land and of the waters. To-day one may discover ,a 
lino of hovels; J a month passos, and there is a rank 
of palaces. Now, tho eye may haply light upon a few 
spots of that delicious green which is the native ve- 
sture of Old England; but, ere the moon has exhibited 
all the phases of her brief circle of change, tho earth 
shall have been moulded into abodes for tho ever-accu- 
mulating multitude. House after house, palace after 
palace, street after street, and square after square — 
it stretches on and on, till tho eye fails in catching it* 
termination, and the fancy easily pictures it as every 
where gliding into tho infinitude of space. — If the lo- 
ve of moralizing, or even the common reflection of 
man, shall happen to come upon him who stands upon 
this airy height, and views the magnificence, the hus- 
tle, and the confusion of the groat Babylon beneath 
and around him, there is one subject that he cannot 
easily overlook; and that is — Where have gone those 
countless multitudes, which, during hundreds of years, 
and, for aught that hiatory tells to tho contrary, during 
hundreds of ages, succeeded one another in this most 
wonderful of cities? He will look to tho places of their 
residence, — little lowly spots of dull earth, scattered 
here and there, and deformed by a few crumbling 
stones, the inscriptions upon which men are forgetting, 
or have forgotten; and ho will remark the vast diffe- 
rence that thore is between tho stir and bustle 5 and 
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pretence of one generation of living men, and the 
stiljy silence, and unobtrudiag humility of a thou- 
sand generations that are now in the dust. Ho will 
think of the atoms of once animated clay, that 
must bo scattered through, and mingled with, eve- 
ry thing in such a place: and he cannot refrain 
from imagining that the present inhabitants of Lon- 
don trample upon the bodies of their ancestors in 
the streets, and tenant them in the houses. When 
the merchant trudges 6 through the mire from his 
warehouse to his banker's, or from his counting- 
house 7 to Change, one component part of the mire 
that cleaves to his boots may be the substance of a 
merchant of the olden timea, who was as keen in the 
pursuit, and as comfortable in the enjoyment of wealth 
as himself. The foot of the barrister 8 as ho runs from 
court to court, may fall upon part of the tongue of him 
after whom lie copies his eloquence — the cariot wheel 
of the peer may roll over the head of the peer who 
preceded him — the mud which soils the slipper of the 
present beauty, may have bloomed in the cheek of one as 
fair and as fascinating — and the walls of tho apart- 
ment where aldermen 9 dine, may be plastered with 
those who in their time 'dined as copiously and with 
aa fond a nest. '0 — The train of speculation which 
this single thought opens Up, runs into channels into 
which feeling wil not look, and which fancy fears to 
imagine; and London seems as wonderful in the multi- 
tudes which it has lost, as in those which it displays 
in every shade of station, of conduct, and of character. 



1 To lake lie lead, prendre la direction, la conilnile. — S Laucf.' 
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JO KM BULL. 

The imprint upon John is as deeply stamped as upon 
a Greek medal; and wherever you find him, whether 
in London or Calcutta, whatever be his rank, and 
whether ho commands or obeys, he never can be mi- 
staken. Every where ha is a blunt 1 matter of fact 
sort of being, very honest, but cold, and repulsive 
withal. He has the solidity of a material substance all 
over; and you can never fail to. observe, that wherever 
he is, or with whomsoever he associates, John always 
considers himself the foremost ^ mac, — nor will he 
take an advice or a lesson from any body that pre- 
viously gives him a hint that ha needs it. Wherever 
he is, too, you can perceive that his own comfort — 
his own immediate personal comfort — is the- grand 
object of all his exertions, and all his wishes. 

John Bull, if ho thinks there is any chance of mak- 
ing a profit by it, will bargain with you at first sight; 
but before you can make an intimate of him, you 
must court him as you would a lady; and oven then, 
if you be romantic in your friendship, you soon disco- 
ver that his friendship, like the love of a coquette, is 
not much worth the having. He gives you cold and po- 
lite civility before his courting, and he has not much 
more to give you after. There is such a mechanical 
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formality, and such a frank avowal of that selfishness " 
which other people may feel just as strongly, but 
which (hey are more careful to conceal, that you <!o 
not enjoy the luxury of an Englishman's feast with 
half the zest that you would a handful of dates with 
the Bedouin in the desert. 

But, while ho is thus the coldest friend that you can 
imagine, he is the safest neighbour, and the most fair- 
dealing * and generous enemy: while lie keeps his own 
castle like a bashaw, he never thinks of invading yours. 
Comfort — moaning thereby the capacity of purchasing 
whatever he thinks will render himself snug; and in- 
dependence — that is, feeling that he can do whatever 
he wishes, and say whatever he thinks, — being the 
grand objects with him, ho cares not a straw for those 
adventitious, and perhaps ideal distinctions, that so 
much plaguo the rest, of the world. His pride — and 
pride ha has in great abundance t- is not the pride of 
Haman; he cares not a straw though Mordecai the 
Jew should sit ever bo long at his gate, his only soli- 
citude being that the said Mordecai shall not come 
within it, without the special permission of tho owner, 
and that granted for something that shall conduce to 
the said owner's advantage or comfort. 

His selfishness is not like the selfishness of most other 
nations: it does not go out after ideal whims and vi- 
sionary fancies, but remains constant and attentive to 
himself. No man can devote himself more entirely or 
more successfully to the accumulation of wealth than 
John Bull, nor is any nation so littio careful of kicking 
away 5 and despising the ladder (if an unseemly one) 
by which he climbs to opulence, as the English. Let 
it be the humblest profession in the world — the sale 
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of carrion, or the collecting of rags or rubbish, and 
that in consequence of successes in it he is able to re- 
lire to his box, and set up his equipage in the purlieus 
of the metropolis: — John Bull never despises the car- 
rion or the dust; they are the best of all possible 
things, and, in his estimate, for the best of all possible 
reasons, 'they made him a warm roan and he is now 
as snug as lord.' 

His pride, too, is a plant of English growth; and 
though he boasts a good deal, his boasts are not of the 
kind met with in the rest of tho world. You never 
hear him giving himself airs on account of his ances- 
try; for' if John be what he calls warm, ho cares not 
a straw whether his geaudfather was a duke or a 
dustman. 6 'Every man is himself, and- no man is his 
father" is John's theory; and upon this theory ho acts 
very steadily. It is true that he does boast of being 
an Englishman, — that lie does reckon his being born 
somewhere between Lowes toff and St. David's, and 
between Penzance and Berwick, as being a much mo- 
re fortunate circumstance than if he had drawn his 
first breath in any other locality in the solar system. 
Old England is- his, and he is Old England's: there is 
nothing like it in all the world; it can enrich the 
world, instruct the world, and, if properly provoked, 
conquer the world.' 



I drossier. — 2 T,e plas nvdnci. — 3 Egolsme. — ( EijnilaLle, 
bonnet*. — 3 Hornier dc5 co:i[is <lc pic4s. — (i Bonenr. 
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EDWABD GEORGE EABLE LYTTON BULWEB. 



Sir Edward Lytton Bulwcr, one of Iha most popular novelist; of 
the present day, the youngest son of the laic General Bulwer o[ 
Hajden Hall in Norfolk, -was born in llic year 180". In 1R2G he 
published a volume or poems, entitled -Words ,md Wild Flowers' and 
in the following year a poetical tale 'O'iS'iel or Iho Rebel'. Bulwcr 
docs not appear to a gnat advantage in pm'try, Lut some of his no- 
vels exhibit unusual skill. In the year 1827 he published the first ro- 
mance called 'Falkland', in which it is plainly to lie remarked that 
he had taken Byron [or his model. He neil appeared before the pu- 
blic in 'Pelhom' which is a lively picture of ihe lite of a fashionable 
Gentleman, written in a brilliant, willy, and slightly sarcastic style. 
In IS'JS appeared the 'Disowned' and in the following year 'Deve- 
rous a novel in which the English and French manners of the last 
century are gracefully dipicted. In ISoO Mi. Uulwer brought out 'Paul 
ClilToid', which ii.ihoidi iuter.-sMn? as a novel, is rather unnatural, 
as sniiitienlat pickpockets and highwaymen declaiming upon the va- 
nity of human wishes and satirically criticising Ihe present state of 
society, mako their appearances in it. In 'Eugene Aram', Uuhver's ta- 
lents develop themselves in quite a different manner; he there soars 
into the higher regions of metaphysics and converts a despicable 
murderer into an amiable though unhappy hero. In 173a appealed bis 
■England and the English', which consists in remarks on the man- 
ners of the English. 'The Pilgrims of the Rhine', a beautiful and fan- 
ciful work, was immediately followed by 'The Last Days ofPomneii'. 
one of Bulwer's most successful romances: but perhaps ike finest o[ 
all his novels is 'Hicnii', which was published soon after bis 'Last 
Days of Pompeii.' In 1837 appeared 'Ernest Maliravcrs', forming the 
beginning of the 3rd period of Dnlwer's writings, ami after publishing 
several dramas which display considerable merit be resumed his pen 
as novelist and wrote 'Night and Morning.' 'Itay and Night', 'Glimmer 
and Gloom'. His last work is entitled: 'My novel'. In 'Eva', 'The III- 
Omen'd Slarriate', and other Talcs and Poems he attempted, but 
without much success, to attract poetical honours. In romance Bulwer 
eicels most of his contemporaries, both in laugnagc and imagery, but 
in almost all his works it can be perceived, that Byron lias formed 
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liis pattern, although lie has not pnrticnlarly well succeeded in his 
imitations. His language shows him to have had much ciperience in 
the -worlil.it is cxplVivc and free and seems 10 be brought forth, 
without causing him any effort; hut he sometimes robs it of ila 
beauty by suddenly descending from the heights or grandeur to much 
that is low and of little -worth. 

LOAD B V R 0 B. 

In attempting to trace the causes operating on the 
national character of the English, I ascribe to the pe- 
culiar tone and cast of the aristocracy of England 
much of that reserved and unsocial spirit -which pro- 
verbially pervades all classes of our countrymen. To 
the same causes, combined with the ostentation of com- 
merce. I ascribe, also, much of that liollowness 1 and 
glitter which belong to the occupations of the great 
world, and that frctfulnesa 2 and pride, that uneasy 
and dissatisfied tamper, which are engendered by a 
variety of small social distinctions, and the eternal 
vying, and consequent mortifications, which those 
distinctions produce. These feelings, the slow growth 
of centuries, became more and more dcvoloped as the 
effects of civilization and wealth rendered the aristo- 
cratic influences more general upon the subordinate 
classes. In the indolent luxuries of a court, what more 
natural than satiety among the great, and a proud 
discontent among their emulator? 

The peaco of 1815, juBt concluded, and the consequent 
pause in continental excitement, allowed these pamper- 
ed, yet not unpoetica! springs of sentiment, to be more 
deeply and sensibly felt; and the public, no longer 
compelled by war, and the mighty earoer of Napoleon, 
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to turn thoir attention to the action of life, could give 
their sympathies, undivided, to tbe first who should 
ropresont their thoughts. And these very thoughts, 
these very sources of sentiment, — this very satiety, — 
this very discontent, — this profound and melancholy 
temporament the result of certain social systems, — ■ the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold suddenly appeared 
to represent. They touched the most sensitive chord in 
the public heart — they expressed what, every one felt. 

The position of the author, once attracting curiosity 
was found singularly correspondent with the sentiment 
he embodied. His rank, his supposed melancholy, even 
his reputed beauty, added a natural interest to his ge- 
nius. He became the type, the ideal of the state of 
mind which ho represented; and the world willingly 
associated his person with his, because they thus seemed 
actually to incorporate, and in no undignified or un- 
graceful shape, the principle of their own long-nursed 
sentiments and most common emotions. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney represented the popular sentiment, in Elizabeth's 
day, — Byron, that iu our own. Each became the poe- 
try of a particular age, put into action; each, incorpo- 
rated with the feelings he addressed, — attracted to- 
wards himself an enthusiam which his genius alone did 
not deserve. It is vain, therefore that we would nr>w 
coolly criticize the merits of the first cantos of Childe 
Harold, or those Eastern tales by which they were 
succoeded, and in which another sentiment of the age 
was addressed, namely, that craving 5 for adventure 
and wild incident, which the habit of watching, for 
many years, the events of a portentous war, and the 
meteoric career of the modern Alexander, naturally 
engendered. 
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We may wonder, when we now return fo those 
poems, at our early admiration at their supposed phi- 
losophy of tone and grandeur of thought. In order to 
judge them fairly, wo must recall the feelings they 
addressed. With nations, as with individuals, it is ne- 
cessary to rat urn to prist emotions, in order to judge 
of the merits of past appeals to tham. We attributed 
truth and depth to Lord Byron's poetry, in proportion 
as it expressed our own thoughts; just as in the affairs 
of life, or in the speeches of orators, we esteem tlioso 
men the most sensible who agree the most with our- 
selves, — embellishing and exalting only, (not contro- 
verting), our own impressions. And, in tracing the 
career of this remarkable poet, wo may find that ho 
became less and loss popular, in proportion, not as his 
genius waned, * but as he addressed more feebly the 
prevalent sentiment of his times: for I suspect that fu- 
ture critics will agree, that there is, in his tragedies, 
which were never popular, a far higher order of genius 
than in his Eastern tales, or' the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold. 

The highest order of poetical genius, is usually 
evinced by the conception rather than the execution; 
and this often mates tl^i main difference between me- 
lodrama and tragedy. There is, in the early poems of 
Lordr Byron, scarcely any clear conception, at all; 
there is no harmonious plan, comprising one great, 
consistent, systematic whole; no epic of event artfully 
wrought, progressing through a rich variety of cha- 
racter, and through the struggles 5 of contending pas- 
sions, to one mighty and inevitable end. If we take 
the most elaborate and most admired of his tales, the 
18 
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Corsair, we stall recognize in its conception, an evi- 
dent want of elevation: a pirate taken prisoner, — re- 
leased by a favourite of the harem — escaping, — and 
finding his mistress dead. There is surely nothing be- 
yond melodrame in the design of this story; nor do the 
incidents evidence any great fertility of invention to 
counterbalance the want of greatness in the conception. 

In this, too, as in all his tales, though full of pas- 
sion, — and this is worth considering, since it is for his 
delineations of passion, that the vulgar laud him, — 
we may observe that be describes a passion, not the 
struggles of passions. But it is in this last that a ma- 
ster is displayed: it is contending emotions, not the 
prevalence of one emotion, that call forth all the subtle 
comprehension, or deep research, or giant grasp of 
man's intricate nature, in which consists the highest 
order of that poetic genius which works out its result 
by character and fiction. Thus, the struggles of Modea 
are more dread than tho determination; the conflicting 
passions of Dido evince the most triumphant effect of 
Virgil's skill; to desccibe a murder, is the daily task 
of tiie melodramist: — the irresolution the horror, the 
struggle of Macbeth, belong to Shakspear alone. 

When Byron's heroes commit a crime, they march 
at once to it: we see not the pause, — the self-counsel, 
— the agony, settling into resolve; he enters not into 
that delicate and subtle analysis of human motives, 
which excites so absorbing a dread, and demands so 
exquisite a skill. Had Shakspcare conceived a Gulnarc, 
he would probably have presented to us, in terrible 
detail, her pause over the couch of her sleeping lord: 
we should have seen the woman's weakness contesting 
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■with, tho bloody purpose; she would have remembered, 
though even with loathing, C that, on the breast she 
was about to strike, her head had been pillowed; she 
would have turned aside — shrunk 7 f rom ] ier design 

— sigain raised the dagger: you would have heard 
the sleeping man breathe — she would have quailed f* 

— and, quailing, struck! But the death-chamber, — 
that would have been the scone in which, above all 
others, Shakspeare would have displayed himself, — is 
barred and locked to Byron. He gives us the crime, 
and not all the wild, and fearful preparation for it. If 
Byron had, in his early poems, conceived tho history 
of Othello, ho would have given us tho murder ofDes- 
demona, but never tho interviews with lago. Thus, 
neither in the conception of the plot, nor the fertile 
invention of incident, nor above all, in the dissection 
of passions, can the early poems of Lord Byron rank 
with the higher master-pieces of pootic art. 

But, at a later period of his life, more exalted and 
thoughtful notions of his calling, wore revealed to him; 
and I imagine that his acquaintance with Shelley in- 
duced him to devote his meditative and brooding mind 9 
to those metaphysical inquiries into the motive and 
actions of men, which load to deep and hidden sources 
of character, and a more entire comprehension of the 
science of poetic analysis. 

Hence, his tragedies evince a much higher order of 
conception, and a much greater master in art, than his 
more celebrated poems. — What more pure or moro 
Softy 10 than his character of Angliolina, in the Doge 
of Venice? I know not, in the circle of Shakspeare s 
■women, one more true, not only to nature; — that is 
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a -slight merit; — but to the highest and rarest order 
of nature. 



1 Creui. — 2 Colere, hiiraenr chagrinc. — 3 Desir. insatiability — 
-i [Itdiuait, s'asTailjlissait. — 3 Lmte. — C Dugout, repugnance. — 
7 line forme du t. To drink reculcr. — 8 Elle se scrait iltT.ouraiji.M. 
— 9 Son esprit mediialif, sombre. — 10 Hajcslucnj, baiiiain. 
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high ami learned. The great estimation in which he holds hi; 
n poiicrs, causes him lo Joot ilnwn with something of contempt 
)D those of others; thus untitling him fur the office of a critic. Be 



Besides the before mentioned works lie has published 'Thoughts 
upon the aristocracy of England', 'Peter Jenkins' letter lo Isaac Tom- 
kins' and his famous 'Historical Sketches of Statesmen who nourished 
In the time of George III.' 
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FHDM THE SPEECH ON PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM IN 183). 

I am asked -what practical benefits are to bo expect- 
ed from this moasure? And is it no benefit to have 
the Government strike its roots into the hearts of the 
people? Is it no benefit to have a calm and deliberati- 
ve, but a real organ of the public opinion, by which 
its course may be known, and its influence exerted upon 
state affairs regularly and tomporately, instead of act- 
ing convulsively, and as it were by strarts and shocks' ' 
I will only appeal to one advantage, which is as cer- 
tain to result from this salutary improvement of our 
system, as it is certain that I am addressing your 
Lordships. A. Noble Earl (Lord Winchelsea) inveighed 
strongly against the licentiousness of the Press; com- 
complained of its insolence; and asserted that there was no 
tyranny more intolerable than that which its conductors 
now exercised. It is most true, that the Press has great 
influence, but equally true, that it derives this influen- 
ce from expressing, more or less correctly, the opinion 
of the country. Let it run counter to the prevailing 
course and its power is at an end. But I will also ad- 
mit that, going in the same general direction with pub- 
lic opinion, the Press is oftentimes armed with too 
much power in particular instances; and such power is 
always liable to be abused. But I will tell the Noble 
Earl upon what foundation this overgrown 2 power is 
built. The Press is now tho only organ of public opin- 
ion. This title it assumes; but it is not by usurpation^ 
it is rendered legimate by the defects of your Parlia- 
mentary constitution; it is erected upon the ruins of 
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real representation. The periodical Press is the rit ai 
of tho House of Commons; and it is, and it will he, the 
.successful rival, as long as that House docs not repre- 
sent the people — but not one day longer. If ever I felt 
confident in any prediction, it is in this, that the res- 
toration of Parliament to its legitimate office of re- 
presenting truly the public opinion will overthrow 3 
the tyranny of which Noble Lords are so ready to 
complain, who, by keeping out the lawful sovereign, 
in truth, support tho usurper. It is you who have 
placed this unlawful authority on a rock: pass the Bill, 
it is built on a quicksand, i Let but tho country have 
* full and free representation, and to that wil! men 
look for the expression of public opinion, and the Press 
will do more be able to dictate, as now, when none el- 
se can speak the sense of the people. Will its influen- 
ce wholly cease? God forbid! Its just influence will 
continue but confined within safe and proper bounds. 
It will continue — long may it continue — to watch 
the conduct of public men — to watch the proceedings 
even of a reformond legislature — to watch the people 
themselves — a safe, an innoxious, a useful instrument, 
to enlighten and improve mankind! But its overgrown 
power— its assumption to speak in tho name of the 
nation — its pretension to dietato and to command, will 
cease with the abuse upon which alone it is founded, 
and will bo swept away, 5 together with the other 
creatures of the same abuse; which now "fright our 
Isle from its propriety." 

Those portentous appearanaes, tie growth of later 
times, those figures that stalk abroad, of unknown 
stature, and strange form — unions, and leagues, and 
musterings 6 0 f men in myriads, and conspiracies 
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against the Exchequer 7 — whence do they spying, 
and how come they to haunt our shores? What power 
engendered those uncouth 8 shapes — what multiplied 
the monstrous births, till they people the land? Trust 
me, the same power which called into frightful exis- 
tence, and armed with resistless force, the Irish vo- 
lunteers of 1782 — the samo power which rent in 
twain 9 your empire, and raised up thirteen republics 
— the same power which created the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and gave it Ireland for a portion. What pow- 
er is that? Justice denied — rights withheld 10 — 
wrongs perpetrated — the force which common injuries' 
lend to millions — the wickedness of using the sacred 
trust of Government as a moans of indulging private 
caprice — the idiotcy of treating Englishmen like the 
children of the South Sea Islands — the phrenzy of 
believing, or making believe, that the adults of the nir 
neteenth century can be led like children, or driven 
like barbarians! This it is that has conjured up the 
strange sights at which wa now stand aghast! H And 
shall wo persist in the fatal error of combating the 
giant progeny, instead of extirpating the execrable 
paront? Good God! Will men never learn wisdom, 
even from their own experience? Will they ne- 
ver^ believe, till it be too late, that the surest 
way to prevent immoderate desires being formed, 
aye, and unjust demand enforced, is to grant in 
due season the moderate requests of justice? You stand, 
my Lords, on tho brink of a great event — you are 
in the crisis of a whole nation's hopes and fears. An 
awful importance hangs over your decision. Pause, 
ere you plunge! There may not be any retreat! 
It behoves 12 you to shape your conduct by the 
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mighty occasion. They tell you not tote afraid of perso- 
nal consequences i;i discharging your duty. I too would 
ask you to banish all fears; hut, above all, that most 
mischievous, most despicable fear, — the fear of being 
thought afraid. If you won't take counsel from me, 
take example from the statesmanlike conduct of the 
Noble Duke (Wellington), while you also look hack, 
as you may, with satisfaction upon your own. Ho -was 
told, and you were told, that the impatience of Ireland 
for equality of civil right was partial, the clamour tran- 
sient, likely to pass away with its temporary occa- 
sion, and that yielding to it would he conceding to in- 
timidation. I recollect hearing this topic urged within 
this Hall in July 1S2S; lcs.s regularly I heard it than I 
have now done, for I belonged not to your number — 
but I heard it urged in the self-terms. The burthen of 
the cry was — It is no time for concession; tho people 
are turbuleni, and the Association dangerous. That 
summer passed, and tho ferment subsided not. Autumn 
eame, hut brought not tho precious fruit of peace, — 
on the contrary, all Ireland was convulsed with the 
unprecedented conflict which returned the great chief 
of the Catholics to sit in a Protestant Parliament. 
Winfor bound the earth in chains; but it controlled 
not the popular fury, whose surgo, more deafening ^ 
than the tempest, lashed the frail bulwarks of law 
founded upon injustice. Spring came — hut no cthe- 
rial mildness was its harbinger, H or followed 
in its train, — the Catholics became stronger by 
every month's delay, displayed a deadlier resolution, 
and proclaimed their wrongs in a tone of louder defian- 
ce than before. And what course did you, at this mo- 
ment of greatest excitement, and peril, and menace. 
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deem it most fitting to pursue? Eight month before 
you had been told how unworthy it would bo to yield 
when men clamoured and threatened. No change had 
happened in the interval, save that the clamours 
were become far more deafening, and the' threats, 
beyond comparison, mors overbearing. What, neverthe- 
less, did your Lordships do? Your duty — for you 
despised the cuckoo-noto '5 0 f the season, "be not 
intimidated." You granted all that the Irish demanded, 
and you saved your country. Was there in April a 
single argument advanced which had not held good 
in July? None, absolutely none, except the new height 
to which the dangers of longer delay had risen, 
and the increased vehemence with which justice 
was demanded — and yet the appeal to your pride 
which had prevailed in July, was in vain made in 
April, and you wisely and patriotically granted what 
asked, and ran the risk of being supposed to yield 
through fear. 

But tlio history of the Catholic Claims conveys ano- 
ther important lesson. Though in right and policy and 
justice, the measure of relief could not be too ample, 
half as much as was received with little gratitude 
when so late wrung 16 from you, would have been 
hailed twenty years before with delight; and even the 
July preceding, the measure would have been received 
as a boon freely given, which, I fear, was taken 
with but sullen satisfaction in April, as a right long 
withheld. Yet, blessed be God, the debt of justice, 
though tardily, was at lengt paid, and the Noble Duke 
won by it civic honours which rival his warlike achie- 
vements in lasting brightness — than which there can 
be no higher praise. What, if ho had still listened to 
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the topics of intimidation and inconsistency which hail 
scared his predecessors? H« might have proved his 
obstinacy, and Ireland -would have bean the sacrifice. 

Apply now this lesson of recent history, — I may say 
of our own experience, to the measure before us. We 
stand in a truly critical position. If wo reject the Bill, 
through fear of being thought to be intimidated, we 
may lead the life of retirement and quiet, but the hearts 
of the millions of our fellow-citteens are gone forever: 
their affections are estranged; we and our order 
and its privileges are the objocts of the people's 
hatred, as the only obstacles which stand between 
them and the gratification of their most passio- 
nate desiro. The whole body of the Aristocracy must 
expect to share this fate, and be exposed to feelings 
such as these. For I hear it constantly said, that the 
Bill is rejected by all the Aristocracy. Favour, and a 
good number of supporters, our adversaries allow it 
has among the people; the Ministers, too, are for it; 
but the Aristocracy, say they, is strenuously opposed 
to it. I broadly deny thii silly, thoughtless assertion. 
What! My Lords, the Aristocracy set themselves in a 
mass against the people — they who sprang from the 
people — are inseparably connected with the people — 
are supported by the people — are the natural chiefs 
of the people? They set themselves against the people, 
for whom Peer are ennobled — Bishops consecrated — 
Kings anointed — the people, to serve whom Parliament 
itsoif has an existence, and the Monarchy and all its 
institutions are constituted, and without whom nono of 
them could exist for an hour? The assertion of unre- 
flecting men is too monstrous to be endured — as a 
Member of this House, I deny it with indignation. I 
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repel it with acorn, as a .calumny upon ua all. And 
yet are there those who even within these walls speak 
of the Bill, augmenting so much tho strength of the 
State; and so they charge its authors with promoting 
anarchy and rapine. Why, my Lords, have its authors 
nothing to fear from democratic spoliation? The fact 
is, that there are Mombors of tho present Cabinet, who 
possess, one or two of them alone, far more property 
tiian any two administrations within my recollec- 
tion; and all of them have ample wealth. I noed 
hardly say, I include not myself, who have lit- 
tle or none. But even of myself I will say, that 
whatever I have depends on the stability of existing 
institutions; and it is as dear to me as the princely 
possessions of any amongst you. Permit me to say, 
that, in becoming a Member of your House, 1 staked ' H 
my all on the aristocratic institution of the State. I 
abandoned certain wealth, a largo income, and much 
real power iu the State for an office of groat trouble, 
heavy responsibility, and Yery uncertain duration. I 
say, I gave up substantial power for the shadow of 
it, und for distiaction depending upon accident. I quit- 
ted the elevated station of Representative for Yorkshire, 
and a leading Member of the Commons. I descended 
from a position quite lofty enough to gratify any 
man's ambition; and my lot became bound up in the 
stability of this House. Then, have I not a right to 
throw myself on your justice, and to desire that you 
will not put in jeopardy *9 all I havo now left? 

My Lords, I do not disguise tho intenso solicitude 
which I feel for the event of this debate, because I 
know full well that tho peace of the country is invol- 
ved in the issue. I cannot look without dismay at tho 
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rejection of the measure: But grievous as may be the 
^onaequonces of a temporary defeat — temporary it 
can only be; for its ultimate, anievcn speedy, success 
ia certain. Nothing can now stop it. Do not suffer 
yourselves to be persuaded, that even if the present 
Ministers were driven from the helm, any one could 
steer you through the troubles which surround you, 
without Reform. But our successors would take up 
the task in circumstances far less auspicious. Under them, 
you would ho fain to grant a Bill, compared with 
which, the one we now proffer you is moderate 
indeed. Hear tiie parable of the Sybil; for it con- 
veys a wise and and wholesome moral. She now 
appears at your gate, and offers you mildly tho volu- 
mes — of wisdom and peace. Tho price she asks is rea- 
sonable; to restore the franchise, which, without any 
bargain, 20 you ought voluntarily to give; you refuse 
her terma — her moderate terms, — sho darkens the 
porch no longer. But soon, for you cannot do without 
her wares, you call her back: — again she eomea, but 
with diminished treasures; the leaves of tho book are 
in part torn away by lawless hands, — in part defaced 
with characters of blood. But the prophetic maid has 
risen in her demands — it is Parliaments by the Year 
— it is Vote by the Ballot — it is Suffrage by the Mil- 
lion! From this you turn away indignant, and for the 
second time she departs. Beware of her third coming; 
for the treasure you must have; [arid what price she 
may next demand, who shall tell? it may even be the 
mace 21 which rests upon that woolsack. 22 What may 
follow your course of obstinacy, if persisted in, I can- 
cannot take upon mo to predict, nor do I wish to con- 
jecture. But this I know full well, that, as sure as 
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man is mortal, and to err is human, justice deferred, 
enhances the price at which you must purchase safety 
and peaoo; — nor can you expect to gather in another 
crop .23 than they did who -went before you, if you 
persevere in their utterly abominable husbandry, 2 ' of 
sowing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

But among the awful considerations that now bow 
down my mind, there is one which stands pre-eminent 
ubovo the rest. You are the highest judicature in the 
realm; you sit here as judges, and decide all causes, 
civil criminal, without appeal. It is a judge's first duty 
never to pronounce sentence; in the most trifling case, 
without hearing. Will you make this the exception? 
Are you really prepared to determine, but not to hear, 
the mighty cause upon which a nation's hopes and 
fears hang? You arc. Then beware 25 of your deci- 
sion! Rouse, not, 1 beseech you, a peace loving, but a 
resolute people; alienate not from your body the af- 
fections of a whole empire. As your friend, as 
the friend, of my order, as the friend of my 
country, as the faithful servant of my Sovereign, I 
counsel you to assist with your uttermost efforts in 
preserving the peace, and upholding and perpetuating 
the Constitution. Therefore, I pray and I exhort you 
not to reject this measure. By all you hold most 
dear, — by all the ties that bind every one of us to 
our common order and our common country, I solemn- 
ly adjure you, — I warn you, — I implore you,— 
yoa, on my bended knees, I supplicate you — Reject 
not this Bill! 



1 Pjl- seconases. — 2 Eiccssliuaionl accru. — 3 Renvcrscr. — i 
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Sable moiiMnt. — 5 Balayfi emporte. — 6 Rfiunion, msomblec, — 7 
Echinuier. — B Diflbrme. — 9 Qui a conpG en deux. ~ 10 Hctcnii 
dfiicnu. — 11 Efirayi: cpouvante. — 12 II Cormenl, i! font, j| impor- 
ts. — 15 Assourdissanl. — 14 Avant coureur. — 15 Chant, oris ilit 
coucou. — 1G P. dn t. To Wring, eitoinuer, arracher de forte. — 
17 Don. ravoor. — 18 P. du t. To Sinks, risquer, hasarder. — 13 
Paiiger. hasaril. — 20 Conlrat. — 21 Masse, enseigm. — 2i Ballol 
da laine, place des juges a la chambre des Lords. — 3J*Woi!SOn. — 
24 Economic. — 25 Pienei garde! 



THOMAS B. HACAULAY. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born in London in 1R0O. In 1H1S 
he entered Trinity-College at Combridgo where he studied for the 
law and in 1824 was called to the bar. In 1830 he began his politi- 
cal career by being chosen member of parliament for Calw. L : nder the 
administration of Lord Melbourne he was mode a member of the 
highest eourt of justice of India, but came back from there Id IH-ifl 
from which year till 1845 ho represented Edinburgh in the House of 
Commons. Till 1841 he was under secielary of slate in the war of- 
fice and between 1846 — 48 occupied the post of paymaster general 
of the forces and as such was a member of the cabinet. He is one 
of the most distinguished writers of [he present day; he has contri- 
buted considerably to the Edinburgh Review and by his influence has 
brought it lo a much higher degree of perfection than it tormely pos- 
srsiid. Most of its papers bad been written in a very biting sarnislic 
manner, underrating true talent, and elevating those writers wtinehn- 
racteiised themselves by their low feelings and insolence; but M,ir;iii:,i - 
introduceil into its criticism a kindliness of manner which much in- 
creased the value of the whole publication. His finest work is bis 
'History of England' not yet entirely linishcd. but which is ccrlaini* 
one of the glories ot his country. It is written in a most brilliant 
style, and the author has taken very correct views of the stale of 
the kingdom at different periods. Macaulay is also a poet; and his 
compositions in this branch are by no means to b* overlooked. Du- 
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ring bis slay at college be poblished several ballads, one called 'War 
of the League' which is universally admired: he lias also lately pub- 
lished some poems called the 'Lays of ancient Rome' in which bn 
seems to bate brought the bra<e old Romans again into ciislenee, 
nod caused them to fight their famous battles a second lime. The 
lays are written in a plain homely stylo, bnt in such a truthful man- 
ner, and so much meaning is cotilaijied in a small space, that their 
leader cannot fail boing delighted, and obtaining an excllcnt idea of 
the character of that flue old race, lie died in 1859. 

WAHSES HASTINGS' TRIAL. 

In the mearn time, the preparations for the trial had 
proceeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 
1788, the sittings of the Court commenced. There ha- 
ve been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gor- 
geous with jewellery and cloth of gold, mora attractive 
to grown-up children, than that which was then exhi- 
bited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was a 
spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultiva- 
ted, a reflecting, and imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the near and to the 
distant, to the present and to the past, were collected 
on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents and all 
the accomplishments which arc developed by liberty 
and civilisation were now displayed, with every ad- 
vantage that could be derived both from co-operation 
and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings 
carried the mind either backward, through many 
tfroubled centuries, to the days when the foundations 
of our constitution wore laid; or faraway, over bound- 
less seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
.strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing 
strange characters from right to left. Tho High Court 
of Parliament was to sit, accordant" forms handed 
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down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an En- 
glishman accused of exercising tyranny over tho lord of 
tho holy city of Benares, and over the ladies of the 
princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William Rufus, the hall which had re- 
sounded with acclamations at the inauguration of thirty 
kings, the hall which had witnessed the just sentence 
of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the hall 
whore tho eloquence of Strafford had for a moment 
awed and melted 1 a victorious party inflamed with 
just resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted 
the High Court of Justice with the placid courage 
which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military 
nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined 
with grenadiers. The streets were kept clear by cavalry. 
The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled 
by the heralds under Garter King-at-arms. 2 The judges 
in their vestments of state attended to give advice on 
points of law. Kear a hundred and seventy lords, three 
fourths of the Upper House as the Upper House then was, 
walked in solemn order from their usual place of as- 
sembling to the tribunal. The junior baron present 
led the way, George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, rocently 
ennobled for his memorable defenco of Gibraltar against 
the fleets and armies of France and Spain. The long 
procession was closed by tho Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the King. Last of all came the Prince & 
Wales, conspicuous by his fine poison and noble bea- 
ring. Tho grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The 
long galleries were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator. There v*re gathered together, from all parts 
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of a great, free, enlightened, ami prosperous empire, 
grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the re- 
prentatives of every science and of every art. There 
were seated round the Queen the fair-haired 3 young 
daughters of the house of Brunswick. There the Am- 
bassadors of Kings and Commonwealths gazed with 
admiration, on a spectacle which no other country in the 
world could present. There Siddons, * in the prime of 
her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene sur- 
passing all the imitations of the stage. There the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire thought of the days 
when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Ycr- 
res, and when, before a senate which still retained sa- 
me show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the 
oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side by side, 
the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the 
age. "The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that 
eaijol 4 which has preserved to us the thoughtful fore- 
heads of so many writers and statesmen, and thy 
sweet smiles of many noble matrons. It had induced 
Parr to suspend liis labours in that dark and profound 
mine from which ho had extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too 
often paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostenta- 
tion, but still precious, massive, and splendid. There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the 
heir of the throne had in seeret plighted 5 his faith. 
There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful 
race, the Saint Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted 
up by lovo and music, art has rescued from the com- 
mon decay. There were the mcmbors of that brilliant 
society which quoted, criticized, and exchanged re- 
' C?i£lii'c Ac! rice. 

19 
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partees, under the rich peacock-hangings 6 of Mrs. 
Montague. And there the ladies -whose lips, more per- 
suasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the 
Westminster election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advan- 
ced to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit ' -was 
indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He had 
ruled an extensive and populous country, and made 
laws and treaties, had . sent forth armies, had set up 
and pulled down princes. And in his high place he had 
so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most 
had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny him 
no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, 
while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self possession and self-respect, a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, 
a mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn, 
but serene, on which was written, as legibly as under 
the picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mem 
aqua in arduis; such was the aspect with which the 
great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of wlwm were 
afterwards raised by their talent and learning to the high- 
est posts in their profession, the bold and strongmindod 
Law, afterwards Chief Justice of the King"s Beuch; the 
more humane and eloquent- Dallas, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; and Plomer who, near 
twenty years later, successfully conducted in the same 
high court the defence of Lord Melville, and subsequently 
became Vice-chancellor and Master of the Rolls. 8 
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But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted 
so much notice as the accusers. In the midst of the 
blaze of red drapery, a space had beea fitted up with 
green benches, and tables for the Commons. The ma- 
nagers, 9 with Burke at their head, appeared in full 
dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark 
that even Pox, generally so regardless of his appea- 
rance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the compli- 
ment of wearing a bag 10 and sword. Pitt had refused 
to be one of the conductors of the impeachment; and 
his commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was 
wanting to that great muster of various talents. Age 
and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of 
a public prosecutor; and his friends were left without 
the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and his urba- 
nity. But, in spite of the absence of these two distin- 
guished members of the Lower House, the box H in 
which the managers stood contained an array of 
speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
since tho great age of Athenian eloquence. There were 
Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the 
English Hyporides. There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, 
or negligent of the art of adapting his reasoning and 
his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but 
in amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagi- 
nation superior to every orator, ancient or modern. 
There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared 
the finest gentleman of tho age, his form developed 
by every manly exercise, his face beaming with 
intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, 
the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by 
such men, did the youngest manager pass unnoticed. 
At an age when most of those who distinguished 
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themselves in life arc still contending for prizes and 
fellowships 12 at college, he had won for himself a 
conspicuous place in parliament. No advantage of for- 
tune or connexion was wanting that could set off to 
the height his splendid talents and his unblemished 
honour. At twenty three ho had heen thought worthy 
to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who appea- 
red as the delegates of the British Commons, at the 
bar of the British nobility. All who stood at that bar, 
save him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, accusers. 
To the generation which is now in the vigour of life, 
he is the sole representative of a great age which has 
passed away. But those who, within the last ten years, 
have listened with delight, till the morning sun shone 
on the tapestries of the Houso of Lords, to the lofty- 
mid animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able 
io form some estimate of the powers of a race of men 
nmong whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first 
read. The ceremony occupied two whole days, and 
was rendered less tedious than it would otherwise ha- 
ve been by the silver voice and just emphasis of 
Oowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of the 
amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose. Four sit- 
tings were occupied by his opening speech, which was 
intended to he a general introduction to all the char- 
ges. With an exuberance of thought and a splendour of 
diction which more than satisfied the highly-raised 
expectation of tho audience, lie described the character 
and institutions of the natives of India, recounted the 
circumstances in which the Asiatic empire of Britain 
had originated, and set forth the constitution of the 
Company and of tho English Presidencies. Having thus 
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attempted to communicate to his hearers an idea of. 
Eastern society, as vivid as that -which existed in his 
own mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration 
of Hastings as systematically conducted in defiance of 
morality and public law. The energy and pathos of 
the great orator extorted expressions of unwonted ad- 
miration from the siern and hostile Chancellor, and. 
for a moment, seomed to pierce even the resolute heart 
of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccustom- 
ed to such displays of eloquence, excited by the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to 
display their taste and sensibility, were in a state of 
uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out; 
smelling-bottles were handed round; hysterical sobs and 
screams were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried 
out in a fit. 13 At length the orator concluded. Rais- 
ing his voice till the old arches of Irish oalc resounded. 
"Therefore," said he, "hath it with all confidence been 
ordered by the Commons of Great Britain, that I im- 
peach "Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemea- 
nours. I impeach him in the name ot the Commons' 
House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I 
impeach him in the name of the English nation, whoso 
ancient honour lie has sullied. I impeach him in the 
name of the people of India, whose rights ho has trod- 
den 15 under foot, and whose country he has turned 
into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself; in the name of both sexes, in the name of every 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of 
all!" 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had 
subsided Mr. Fox rose to address tho Lords respecting 
the course of proceeding to bo followed. The wish of 
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the accusers was tliat the Court would bring to a close 
the i a ves ligation of the first charge before the second 
was opened. The wish of Hastings and of his counsel 
was that the managers should open all the charges, 
and produce all the prosecution, before the defence 
began. The Lords retired to their own House to con- 
sider (be question. The Chancellor took the side of 
Hasling3. Lord Loughborough, who was now in oppo- 
sition, supported the demand of the managers. The di- 
vision showed which way the inclinations of the tri- 
bunal leaned, to a majority of near three to one deci- 
ded in favour of the course for which Hastings con- 
tended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by 
Mr. Grey, opened the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, 
and several days were spent in reading papers and 
hearing witnesses. The nest article was that relating 
to the Princesses of Oude. The conduct of this part of 
the case was intrusted to Sheridan. The curiosity of 
the public to hear him was unbounded. His sparkling >7 
and highly finished declamation lasted two days; but 
the Hall was crowded to suffocation during the whole 
time. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for 
a single ticket. IS Sheridan, when he concluded, con- 
trived, with a knowledge of stage-effect 19 which his 
father might have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, 
into the arms of Burke, who hugged 20 him with the 
energy of generous admiration. 

At lentgth, in the spring of 1795, the decision was 
pronounced, near eight years after Hastings had been 
brought by the Sorgeant-at-arms of the Commons to 
the bar of the Lords. On the last day of this great pro- 
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cedure the public curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be 
revived. Anxiety about the judgment there could be no- 
ne; for it had been fully ascertained that there was a great 
majority for the defendant. Nevertheless many wished to 
see the pageant, and the Hall was as much crowded as on 
the first day. But those who, having been present on 
the first day now bore a part in the proceedings oftho 
last, were few; and most of those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken 
place before one generation, and the judgment was 
pronounced by another. The spectator could not look 
at the woolsack, 21 or at the red benches of the Peers, 
or at the green benches of the Commons, without see- 
ing something that reminded him of tho instability of 
all human things, of the instability of power and fame 
and life, of the more lamentable instability of friendship. 
The great seal was borne before Lord Loughborough 
who, when the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent 
of Mr. Pitt's government, and who was now a mem- 
ber of that government, while Thurbw, who presided 
in the court when it first sat, estranged from all his 
old allies, sat scowling among thejunior barons. Of about 
a hundred and sixty nobles who walked in the procession 
on the first day, sixty had been laid in their family 
vault. Still more affecting must have boon tho sight of 
the managers' box. What had become of that fair fellow- 
ship, so closely bound together by public .and pri- 
vate ties, so resplendent with every talent and accom- 
plishment? It had been scattered by calamities more 
bitter than the bitterness of death. The great chiefs 
were still living, and still in the full vigour of their 
genius. But their friendship was at an end. It had 
been violently and publicly dissolved, with tears and 
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stormy reproaches. If those men, once so dear to 
each other, were now compelled to meet for the pur- 
pose of managing the impeachment, they met as stran- 
gers -whom public business had brought together and 
behaved to each other with cold and distant civftity- 
liurko had in his vortex whirled away 22 Windham. 
Fox had been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six 
found Hastings guilty on the charges relating to Cheyte 
Sing and to the Begums. On other charges, the majo- 
rity in his favour was still greater. On some, he was 
unanimously absolved. He was then called to the bar, 
was informed from the woolsack that the Lords had 
acquitted him, and was solemnly discharged. He bowed 
respectfully and retired. 



I Atlcndrissait. — 2 Hoi d'orBes. — 3 Cliereui blonds. - Chc- 
vjIoI. — 5 Engage. — C Tenlnres en plumes de paon. — 7 Coupa- 
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des lords. — 22 Entraine. 



CHARLES DICKENS. 



Mr. Charles Dickens or Bozis ivitlioul doubt llie firsl English au- 
thor of Ike present day. He -was born in 1812. Kh, lirst appeared !)t> 
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fore the public at the age of about 20 in a aeries of sketches illuslra- 
Uve or llio English character which bear the name of 'Sketches', by 
Itoz; tlicy were originally written for a newspaper, but from \SZS till 
57 they appeared as a separate work. In 185? hi! began 'The Pick- 
wick Tapers' o[ which it is said 100.000 copies have liccn sold; they 
contain some of the niost excellent portraits of character anywhere 
to he met with. These were followed almost immediately by Nicho- 
las Nicklchy". and soon afterwards by 'Oliver Twist', in which Loo 
author lias portrayed the lile of a chanty boy who is brought up 
anions lionsrhre»kers and pickpockets vitlionl his character being cor- 
rupted. In 'Oliver Twist', Dickens has exerted powers of a more va- 
ried nature than perhaps in any other of his works; his nest publi' 
cation was 'Master Humphrey's Clock', which contains 'The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop' and 'Baruahy lludga'. In the former the author has de- 
picted with his usual force the effects of gambling. In 18-lj Dickens 
made a voyage to Ameiic.i ami d^nil.nl his impressions of lbs man- 
ners and costoms 'of the Yankees, in his 'American Note-Book'. Beside 
Ins larger works, Dickens has written a series of Christmas tales, 
of which the first entitled 'The Christmas Carol' is undoubtedly lb* 
best; the remaining stories are 'The Chimes', 'The Cricket on lbs 
Hearth'. 'The Battle of Life' and 'The Flaunted Man'. 'Martin Cliuizle- 
wlt', 'Dombsy and Son', David Coppcrfleld', 'Bleak House', the highly 
interesting 'Household-words' and his elaborately written 'History of 
England', have appeared lately and bear witness to the undiminished 
talent of the author who continues to write with unabated vigour, 
and as much success as ever attends the appearance of bis works. 

THE DRUNKARD'S DEATH. 

We 'wilt be bold to say, that there is scarcely n 
man in the constant habit of walking, day after day, 
through any of the crowded thoroughfares ' of Lon- 
don, who cannot recollect among the people whom he 
"knows by sight," to use a familiar phrase, some 
being of abject and wretched appearance whom he 
remembers to have seen in a very different condition, 
whom he has observed sinking lower and lower by 
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almost imperceptible degrees and the shabbiness and 
utter destitution of whose appearance, at last, strike 
forcibly and painfully upon him, as he passes by. Is 
there any man who has mixed much with society, or 
whose avocations have caused him to mingle, at one 
time or other, with a great number of people, who 
cannot call to mind tho time when some shabby, mi- 
serable wretch, in rags and filth, who shuffles past 
him now in alt the squalor of disease and poverty, 
was a respectable tradesman, or a clerk, or a man 
following some thriving pursuit, with good prospects, 
and decent means, — or cannot any of our readers call 
to mind from among the list of their quondam acquain- 
tance, some fallen and degraded man, who lingers 
about the pavement in hungry misery — from whom 
every one turns coldly away, and who preserves him- 
self from sheer starvation, 2 uobody knows how? Alas! 
such cases are of too frequent occurrence to be rare 
items in any man's experience; and but too often arise 
from one cause — drunkenness, — that fierce rage for 
the slow, sure poison, that oversteps every other con- 
sideration-, that casts aside wife, children, friends, hap- 
piness, and station; and hurries its victims madly on 
to degradation and death. 

Some of these men have been impelled by misfortu- 
ne and misery, to the vice that has degraded them. 
The ruin of worldly expectations, the death of those 
they loved, the sorrow that slowly consumes, but 
will not break the heart, has driven them vild: 3 and 
they present the hideous spectacle of madmen, slowly 
dying by their own hands. But, by far the greater part 
have wilfully, and open eyes, plunged into the gulf 
from which the man who once enters it never rises 
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more, but into which lie sinks deeper and deeper 
down, until recovery is hopeless. 

Such a man as this, once stood by the bed-side of 
his dying wife, while his children knelt around, and 
mingled low bursts of grief with their innocent prayers. 
The room Was scantily and meanly furnished; and it 
needed but a glance at the pale form from which the 
light of life was fast passing away, to know that grief, 
and want, and anxious care, had been busy at the 
heart for many a weary year. An elderly female with 
her face bathed in tears, was supporting the head of 
the dying woman — her daughter — on her arm. But 
it was not towards her that the wan face turned; it 
was not her hand that the cold and trembling fingers 
clasped: they pressed the husband's arm; the eyes so 
soon to be closed in death, rested on his face; and 
the man shook beneath their gaze. His dress was slo- 
venly and disordered, his face inflamed, his eyes blood- 
shot 4 and heavy. He had been summoned from some 
wild debauch to the bed of sorrow and death. 

A. shaded lamp by the bed-side cast a dim light on 
the figures around, and left the remainder of the room 
in thick, deep shadow. The silence of night prevaled 
without the house, and the stillness of death was in 
tho chamber. A watch bung over the mantel-shelf; 5 
its low ticking was the only sound that broke the pro- 
found quiet, but it was a solemn one, for well they 
knew, who heard it, that before it had recorded tho 
passing of another hour, it would beat the knell 6 of 
a departed spirit. 

It is a dreadful thing to wait and watch for the ap- 
proach of death: to know that hope is gone, and re- 
covery impossible; and to sit and count the dreary 
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hours through long, long, nights — such nights as only 
watchers by the bed of sickness know. It chills the 
blood to hear the dearest secrets of the heart, the pent- 
up, 7 hidden secrets of many years, poured forth by 
the unconscious helpless being before you: and to think 
how little the reserve, and cunning of a whole life 
will avail, when fever and delirium tear off the mask 
at last. Strange tales have been told in the wanderings 
of dying men; tales so full of guilt and crime, that 
those who stood by the lick person's couch have fled 
in horror and affright, lest they should be scared to 
madness by what they heard and saw; and many a 
wretch has died alone, raving of deeds, the very name 
of which, has driven the boldest man away. 

But no such ravings were to be heard at the bed- 
side by which the children knelt. Their half-stifled 
sobs and moanings alone broke the silence of the lone- 
ly chamber. And when at last tho mother's grasp re- 
laxed; and turning one look from the children to their 
father, she vainly strove to speak, and fell backward 
on the pillow, all was so calm and tranquil that she 
seemed to sink to sleep. They leant over her; they 
called upon her name, softly at first, and then in tho 
loud and piercing tones of desperation. But there was 
no reply. They listened for her breath, but no sound 
came. They felt for the palpitation of the heart, but 
no faint throb responded to tho touch. That heart was 
broken, and she was dead! 

The husband sunk into a chair by the bed-side, and 
clasped Ids hands upon his burning forehead. He gazed 
from child to child, but when a wecpiug eye met his, 
he quailed beneath its look. No word of comfort was 
whispered in his car, no look of kindness lighted on 
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his face. All skrunk from, and avoided him; and when 
at lust he staggered from the room, no one sought to 
follow, or console the widower. 

The time had been, when many a friend would havo 
crowded round him in bis affliction, and many a heart- 
felt condolence would have met him in his grief. Where 
were they now? One by one, friends, relations, the 
commonest acquaintance even, bad fallen off from and 
deserted the drunkard. His wife alone had clung to R 
him in good and evil, in sickness and poverty; and 
how had ho rewarded her? He had reeled from the 
tavern to her bed-side, in time to see her die. 

He rushed from the house, and walked swiftly 
through the streets. Remorse, fear, shame, all crowded 
on his mind. Stupificd with drink, and bewildered 
with the scene ho had just witnessed, he re-entered 
the tavern he had quitted shortly before. Glass succeed- 
ed glass. His blood mounted, anil his brain whirled 
round. Death! Every one must die, and why not she. 
She was too good for him; her relations bad often 
told him so. Curses on them! Had they not deserted 
her, and left her to whine away the time at home? 
Well; she was dead, and happy perhaps. It was bet- 
ter as it was. Another glass — one more! Hurrah! It 
was a merry life while it lasted; and he would make 
the most of it. 

Time went on; thethreo children who were left to 
him, grew up, and were children no longer; — the 
father remained the same — poorer, shabbier, and mo- 
re dissolute-looking, but the same confirmed and irre- 
claimable drunkard. The boys had, long ago, run wild 
in the streets, and left him; the girl alone remained, 
but she worked hard, and words or blows could al- 
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ways procure liim something for the tavern. So lie 
went on in the old course, and a merry life he led. 

One night, as early as ten o'clock — for the girl had 
been sick for many days, and there was, consequently, 
little to spend at the public-house — he bent his steps 
homewards, bethinking himself that if he would have 
lier ablo to earn money, it would be as well to apply 
to the parish surgeon, or, at all events, to take tho 
trouble of inquiring what ailed her, which he had not 
jet thought it worth while to do. It was a wet Do- 
cember night; the wind blew piercing cold, and the 
rain poured heavily down. Ho begged a few halfpence 
from a passer by, and having bought a small loaf 9 
(for it was his interest to keep the girl alive, if he 
could) he suffled onwards, as fast as the wind and rain 
would let him. 

At the hack of Fleet-street, and lying between it, 
and the waterside, are several mean and narrow 
courts, which form a portion of "White friars; it was to 
one of these, that he directed his steps. 

Tho alley into which he turned, might, for filth and 
misery, have competed with the darkest corner of this 
ancient sanctuary in its dirtiest and most lawless time. 
The houses, varying from two stories lu in height to 
four, were stained with every indescribable hue that 
long exposure to the weather, damp, and rottenness " 
can impart to tenements composed originally of the 
roughest and coarsest materials. The windows were 
patched with paper, and stuffed with the foulest rags; 
the doors were falling from their hinges; 12 poles 
with lines on which to dry clothes, projected from eve- 
ry casement, and sounds of quarrelling or drunkenness 
isiued from every room. 
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The solitary oil lamp in the centre of the court had 
been blown out, either by th« violence of the wind or 
the act of somo inhabitant who had excellent reasons 
for objecting to his residence being rendered too con- 
spicuous; and the only light which fell upon the bro- 
ken and uneven pavement, was derived from the mise- 
rable candles that here and there twinkled 13 in the 
rooms of such of the more fortunate residents as could 
afford to indulge in so expensive a luxury. A gutter i'-l 
ran down the centre of tiie alley — all the sluggish 
odours of which had been called forth by the rain; and 
as the wind whistled through the old houses, the 
the doors and shutters creaked upon their hinges, and 
the windows shook in their frames, with a violence 
which every moment seemed to threaten the destruc- 
tion of the whole place. 

The man whom we have followed into this den, 
walked on in tha darkness, somotimos stumbling into 
the main gutter, and at others into some branch re- 
positories of garbage is which had been formed by 
the rainjtstil he reached the last house in the court. 
The door, or rather what was left of it, stood ajar, 1G 
for the convenience of the numerous lodgers; and he 
proceeded to grope his way 17 up the old and broken 
stair, to the attic story. 

Ho was within a step or two of his room-door, 
when it opened, and a girl, whose miserable and ema- 
ciated appearance was only to bo equalled by that of 
the candle which she shaded with her hand, peeped 
anxiously out. 

"Is that you, father?" said the girl. 

"Who else should it be?" replied the man gruffly. 
"What are yon trembling at? It "a little enough that 
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I 've had to drink, to day, for there 's no drink with- 
out money, and no money without work. Wfiat the 
devil 'a the matter with the girl?" 

"I am not well father — not at all well," said the 
girl, bursting into tears. 

"Ah!" replied the man, in the tone of a person who 
is compelled to admit a very unpleasant fact, to which 
he would rather remain blind, if he could. "You must 
get better somehow, *8 for wo must have money. 
You must go to the parish doctor, and make him 
give y,ou some medicine. They 're paid for it, damn 
'em. "What are you standing before the door for? 
Let me come in, can't you?" 

"Father," whispered the girl; shutting the door he- ■ 
hind her, and placing herself before it, "William has 
come back." 

"Who!" said the man, with a start. 

"Hush," replied the girl, "William: brother William." 

"And whaifdoes he want?" said the man, with an 
effort at composure — "money? meat? drink?" "He's 
come to the wrong shop for that, if ha does. ^Give me 
the candle — give me the candle, fool — I ain't going- 
to hurt him." He snatched the candle from her hand, 
and walked into tho room. 

Sitting on an old box, with his head resting on his 
hand, and his eyes fixed on a wretched cinder fire that 
was smouldering 19 on the hearth, 20 was a young 
man of about two-and-twenty, miserably clad in an old 
coarse jacket and trowsers. He started up when his 
father entered. 

"Fasten the door, Mary," said the young man 
hastily — "Fasten the door. You look as if. you 
didn't know me, father. It 's long enough, since you 
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drove ma 21 from homo; you may well forget me." 

"And -what do yon want here, now?" said the fa- 
ther, seating himself on a stool, on the other side of 
the fireplace. ''What do you want here, now?" 

"Shelter," replied the son, "I'm in trouhle; that's 
enough. If I 'm caught I shall swing; 22 that 's certain. 
Caught I shall be, unless I stop here; that 's as certain. 
And there 's an end of it." 

"You mean to say, you 've been robbing, or mur- 
dering, then?" said the father. 

"Yes, I do," replied the son. "Does it surprise you, 
father?" He looked steadily in the man's face, but he 
withdrew his eyes, and bent them on the ground. 

"Where 's your brothers?" he said, after a Jong 
pause. 

■'Where they '11 never trouble you," replied his 
son: "John *s gone to America, and Henry 's dead," 

"Dead!" said the father, with a shudder, which 
even he could not repress. 

"Dead." replied the young man. 'He died in my 
arms — shot 23 like a dog, by a game-keeper. U He 
staggered back, I caught him, and his blood trickled 
down my hands. It poured out from his side like wa- 
ter. He was weak, and it blinded him, but he threw 
himself down on his knees, on the- grass, and prayed 
to God, that if his mother was in Heaven, He would 
hear her prayers for pardon for her youngest son. ' I 
was her favourite boy, Will,' he said, 'and I am glad 
to think, now, that when she was dying, though I was 
a very young child theD, and my little heart was 
almost bursting, I knelt down at the foot of the bed, 
and thanked God for having made me so fond of he-.' 
as to have never once done any thing to bring the 
20 
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tears into her eyes. Oh, Will, why was she taken 
away, and father left!, There 'a his dying words, fa- 
ther," said the young man; "make the best you can of 
them. You struck him across the face, in a drunken fit. 55 
the morning we ran away; and here 's the end of it." 

The girl wept aloud; and the father sinking his head 
upon his knees, rocked himself to and fro. 26 

"If I am taken," said the young man, "I shall be 
carried back into the country, and hung for that man's 
murder. They cannot trace me here, without your as- 
sistance, father. For aught I know, you may give me 
up to justice; but unless you do, here I stop, util I 
can venture to escape abroad." 

For two whole days, all three remained in the 
wretched room, without stirring out. On the third 
evening, however, the girl was worse than she had 
been yot, and the few scraps of food they had were 
gone. It was indispensably necessary that somebody 
should go out; and as the girl was too weak and ill, 
the father went, just at nightfall. 

He got some medicine for the girl, and a trifle in 
the way of pecuniary assistance. On his way back, ho 
earned sixpence by holding a horse; and he turned 
homewards with enough money to supply their most 
pressing wants for two or three days to come. He had to 
pass the public-house. He iingered for an instant, 
walked past it, turned back again, lingered once more, 
and finally sluk in. 27 Two men who he had not ob- 
served, were on the watch. They were on the point 
of giving up their search in despair, when his loitering 
attracted their attention; and when he entered the 
public-house, they followed him. 

"You'll drink with me, master," paid one of them, 
proffering him a glass of liquor. 
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"And me too," said the other, replenishing the glass 
as soon as it was drained of its contents. 

The man thought of his hungry children, and his 
son's danger. But they -were nothing to the drunkard. 
He did drink; and his reason left him. 

"A wet night, 28 Warden," whispered one of the men 
in his ear, as he at length turned to go away, after 
spending in liquor one-half of the money on which, 
perhaps, his daughter's life depended. 

"The right sort of night for our friends in hiding, 2'J 
Master "Warden," whispered the other. 

"Sit down here," said tho one who had spoken first, 
drawing him into a corner. "We have heen looking 
arter the young un. 30 We came to tell him, it 's all 
right now, hut we couldn't find him 'cause we hadn't 
got 31 the precise direction. But that ain't strange, 
for I don't think he know'd it himself when he come 
to London, did he?" 

"No, he didn't." 32 replied the father. 
The two men exchanged glances. 
"There 's a vessel down at the docks, to sail at 
midnight, when it 'a high water," resumed the first 
speaker, "and we '11 put him on board. His passage is 
taken in another name, and what 's better than that, 
it 's paid for. It 's lucky we met you." 
"Very," said the second. 

'■Capital luck," said the first, with a wink to his 
companion. 

"Great," replied the second, with a slight nod of 
intelligence. 

"Another glass here; quick" — said the first speaker. 
And in five minutes more, the father had unconsciously 
yielded up his own son into the hangman's hands. 
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Slowly and heavily the time dragged along, as the 
hrother and sister, in their miserable hiding-plaoe, 
listened in anxious suspense to the slightest sound. At 
length, a heavy footstep was heard upon the stair; it 
approached nearer; it reached the landing; and the 
father staggered into the room. 

The girl saw that he was intoxicated, and advanced 
with the candle in her hand to meet him; she stopped 
short, gave a loud scream, and fell senseless on the 
ground. She had caught sight of the shadow of a man, 
reflected on the floor. They both rushed in, and in ano- 
ther instant the young man was a prisoner, and hand- 
cuffed. 33. 

"Very quietly done," said one of the men to his 
companion, -'thanks to the old man, Lift up the girl, 
Tom — come, come, it 'sno use crying, young woman. 
It 's all over now, and can't be helped. 

The young man stooped for an instant over the girt, 
and then turned fiercely round upon his father, who 
had reeled against the wall, and was gazing on the 
group with drunken stupidity. 

"Listen to me, father," he said, in a tone that made the 
drunkard's flesh creep. "My brother's blood, and mine, 
is on your head: I never had kind look, or word, or 
care, from you, and alive or dead, I never will forgi- 
ve you. Die when you will, or how, T will he with 
you. I speak as a dead man now, and I warn you, 
father, that as surely as you must one day stand befo. 
re your Maker so surely shall your children be there, 
hand in hand, to cry for judgment against you."" He 
raised his manacled hands in a threatening atti- 
tude, fixed his eyes on h\s shrinking parent, and 
slowly left the room; and neither father nor sister 
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ever beheld him more, on this side of the grave- 
When the dim and misty light of a winter's morn- 
ing penetrated into the narrow court, and struggled 
through the bregrimed window of tho wretchod room, 
Warden awoke from his heavy sleep, and found him- 
self alone. He rose, and looked round him; tho old 
flock mattress on the floor was undisturbed; every 
thing was just as he remembered to have seen it last: 
and there were no signs of any one, save himself, ha- 
ving occupied the room during the night. He inquired 
of tho othor lodgers, and of the neighbours; but his 
daughter had not been seen or heard of. Ho rambled 
through the streets, and scrutinized each wretched fa- 
ce among the crowds that thronged them, with an- 
xious eyes. But his search was fruitless, and he retur- 
ned to his garret 21 when night came on, desolate and 
weary. 

For many days ha occupied himself in the same 
manner, but no trace of his daughter did he meet with, 
and no word of her reached his ears. At lengtd he 
gave up the pursuit as hopeless. He bad long thought 
of tho probability of her leaving him, and endeavour- 
ing to gain her bread in quiet, elsewhere. She had left 
him at last to starve alone. He ground his teeth, and 
cursed her! 

He begged his bread from door to door. Every 
halfpenny he could wring from the pity or credulity 
of those to whom ho addressed himself, was spent in 
the old way. A year passed over his head; the roof of 
a jail was the only one that had sheltered him for 
many months. He slept under archways, and in brick- 
fields — ™ any where, where there was some warmth 
or shelter from the cold and rain. But in the last sta- 
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ge of poverty, disease, and homeless want, he was a 
drunkard still. 

At last, one bitter night, he sunk down on a door- 
stop faint and ill. Tho premature decay of vice and 
profligacy had worn him to the hone. His cheeks were 
hollow and livid; his eyes were sunken, and their sight 
was dim. His legs trembled beneath his weight, and a 
cold shiver ran through every limb. 

And now the long. forgotten scenes of a mis-spent 
life crwoded thick and fast upon him. He thought of 
the time when he had a home — a happy, cheerful 
home — and of those who peopled it, and flocked about 
him then, until the forms of his elder children seemed 
to rise from the grave, and stand about him — so plain, 
so clear, and so distinct they were that he could touch 
and feel them. Looks that he had long forgotten were 
fixed upon him once more; voices long since hushed in 
death sounded in his ears like the music of willage 
bells. But it was only for an instant. The rain beat 
heavily upon him; and cold and hunger were gnaw- 
ing at his heart $G again. 

He rose, and dragged his feeble limbs a few paces 
further. The street was silent and empty; the few pas- 
sengers who passed by, at that iate hour, hurried 
quickly on, and his tremulous voice was lost in the 
violence of the storm. Again that heavy chill struck 
through his frame, and his blood seemed to stagnate 
beneath it. Ho coiled himself up J ? in a projecting 
doorway, and tried to sleep. 

But sleep had fled from his dull and glazed eyes. 
His mind wandered strangely, but he was awake, and 
conscious. The wcllknown shout of drunken mirth 
sounded in his ear, the glass was at his lips, the board 
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was covered -with choice rich food — they were before 
him: he could see them all, he had but to reach out 
his hand, and take them — and, though the illusion 
was reality itself he knew that he was sitting alone 
in the deserted street, watching the rain-drops as they 
pattered on the stones; that death was coming upon 
him by inches — and that there were none to care for 
or help him. 

Suddenly, he strarted up, in the extremity of terror. 
He had heard his own voice shouting in the night air, 
he knew not what, or why. Hark! A groan! 3 8 — 
another! His senses were leaving him: half-formed 
and incoherent words burst from his lips; and his hands 
sought to tear and lacerate his flesh. He was going 
mad, and he shrieked for help till his voice failed htm. 

He raised his head, and looked up the long dismal 
street. He recollected that outcasts 31) l&e himself, 
condemned to wander day and night iu those dreadful 
streets, had sometimes gone distracted with their owu 
loneliness. He remembered to have heard many years 
before that a homeless wretch had once been found in 
a solitary corner, sharpening *0 a rusty knife to plun- 
ge into his own heart, preferring death to that endless 
weary, wandering to and fro. In an instant his resolve 
was taken, his limbs received new life; he ran quickly 
from the spot, and paused not for breath untill lie 
reached the river-side. 

He crept softly down the steep stono stairs that 
lead from the commencement of Waterloo Bridge, down 
to the water's level. He crouched into a corner, and 
held his breath, as the patrol passed. Never did priso- 
ner's heart throb with the hope of liberty and life half 
so eagerly as did that of the wretched man at the pro- 
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spect of death. The watch passed close to him, but he 
remained unobserved; and after waiting till the sound 
■jf footsteps had died away in the distance, he cautiously 
descended, and stood beneath the gloomy arch that 
forms the landing-place ^1 from the river. 

The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet. 
The rain had ceased, the wind was lulled and all was, 
for the moment, still and quiet — so quiet that the 
slightest sound on the opposite bank, even the rippling 
of the water against the barges that were moored *i 
there, was distinctly audible to his ear. The stifeam 
stole languidly and sluggishly cn. Strange and fantastic 
forms rose to the surface, and beckoned him to ap- 
proach; dark gleaming eyes peered ft from the water, 
and seemed to mock his hesitation, whilo hollow 
murmurs from behind, urged him onwards. Ho retrea- 
ted a few paces, took a short run, desperate leap, and 
plunged into the river. 

Not fivo seconds had passed when he rose to the 
water's surface — but what a change had taken place 
in that short time, in all his thoughts and feelings! 
Life — life — in any form, poverty, misery, starvation 

— any tiling but death. Ho fought and struggled '4 
with the water that closed over his head, and screamed 
in agonies of torror. The curse of his own son rang 
in his ears. The shore — hut one foot of dry ground 

— he could almost touch the step. One hand's breadth 
nearer, and he was saved — but the tido bore him on- 
ward, under the dark arches of the bridge, and ho 
sank to the bottom. 

Again ho rose, and struggled for life. For one in- 
stant — for one brief instant — the buildings on the 
river's banks, the lights on the bridge through whiob. 
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the current had borne him, the black water, and the 
fast fijing clouds, were distinctly visible — once more 
he sunk, and once again he rose. Bright flames of fire 
shot up 43 from earth to heaven, and reeled before 
his eves, while the water thundered in his ears, and 
stunned him with its furious roar. 

A week afterwards the body was washed ashore, 
some miies down the river, a swollen and disfigured 
mass. Unrecognised and unpitied, it was borne to the 
grave; and there it has long since mouldered away! 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 



Edmund Spenser, Lorn in London in the year 1553, was educated 
at Cambridge, -where, 1576, he look his degree as Master of Arts. 
While in the university lie became an intimate friend to Gabriel 
Harvey through whose means be was introduced to Sir Philip Sidney, 
and the Earl of Lciccsler who bestowed upon him his patronage. The 
Sirlin'v family procured him Ihc post of Poet Laureate to Queen 
Elisahtlli, he then became a courtier, and shone in Ibis situation; 
hut his life was a succession of mortifies lions and disappointments. In 
1."i?0 he was appointed Secretary to Lord Gray do Wilton in Ireland; 
he filled this office during two years with honour and advantage. At 
the end of this time he received a grant of land in the soulh of Ire- 
land from the Queen, hut upon the condition that ho should reside 
there. In this place he was visited by Raleigh who hecame one of 
his most intimate friends, replacing the loss occasioned bv the death 
of Sir Philip Sidney, [n 1530 Spenser published the first'part of his 
master-piece, .The Fairy Queen', and in 1696 a continuation of the 
same. In 15P7 bis castle in Ireland was burned down in Tyrone's 
Rebellion and in it perished bis infant child, after which mournful 
Went he returned broken-hearted to England, were he died on the 
16lb of January 1539. He was buried at his own request near Chancer 
in Westminster-Abbey. The most imporlant of Spenser's poems is 
without doubt his .Fairy Queen', an allegory in 12 books of which 
however only 6 ore extant. The argument is as follows: I'rmce Arthur- 
sees in a vision the queen ol the fairies; he becomes violently enani- 

Fairyland. He^rrivetTnd'tL Quel mite ^J^J^'tMlut 

represent us; a moral virtue, encounters perilous adventures. All These 
are described hy the poet, with frrqucijl aiNifions to (ii.Dei: i-JisaLotl. 
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and tbe pmon* of iiec wirt. ,The Sbepbprd's Calendar is L» rar. 
hest production; wt ma» also owniion bli .Molber Hubbard's Tile,, 
Itapbnaid »nd Hie Epilbalamiam' : a most eiqui^iiv bynirm alsong. 

DESCRIPTION OF PRINCE ARTHUR. I 

His glittering armour shined 2 far away, 
Like glancing light of Phcebus' brightest ray; 
From top to toe no place appeared bare. 
That deadly dint 3 of steel endanger mayi 
Athwart his breast a bauldrick brave * he ware, 5 
That shin'd like twinkling stars, with stones most precious 
[rare. 

And in the midst thereof one precious stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke c of wondrous mights, 

Shap'd like a lady's head, exceeding shone. 

Like Hesperus amongst the lesser lights; 

And strove for to 1 amaze the weaker sights; 

Thereby his mortal blade full comely hung 

In ivory sheath, ycarv'd 8 -with curious slights; 'J 

Whose hilts were burnish'd gold, and handle strong 

Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tongue. 

His haughty helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightness and great terror bred; 

For all the crest a dragon did enfold 

With greedy paws, and over all did spread 

His golden wings; his dreadful hideous head 

Close couched on the beaver, seom'd to throw 

From flaming mouth bright sparkles fiery red, 

That sudden horror to faint hearts did show; 

And scaly tail was stretch'd adown 10 his back fulllow. 

Upon the top of all his lofty crest 
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A bunch 'of hairs discolour'd diversely, 

With sprinkled pearl, and gold full richly dress'd, 

Did shake, and seem'd to dance for jollity, 

Like to an almond tree ymounted H high 

On top of green Selinis all alone, 

With blossoms bravo bedecked daintily; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 

At every little breath that under heaven is blown. 



1 Le prince Arthur est I'embleme de la magnanimity. — -1 Shiued 
j.iiir Shone. — 3 Dint, force, violence. — i Bauldriek brave, supcrbc, 
excellent ceintnron. — 5 Ware, fieni, pour wore. — 6 Eke aussi, ile 
plus. — 7 For (o, vietii, pour io. — 8 Yearv'd, vieui, pour earn'd. 
— 9 Slighli, devises, ornements. — 10 Adorn, pour domn. — 12 
Ymounled, pour mounted, ileve. 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 



Christopher Marlowe, one of Sbakspearc's most eminenl predeces- 
sors, was born about !S62, at Canterbury. In 1387 lie took the de- 
gree of A. M. at Cambridge; before this lime he had written his play 
of Tomburlain the Great 1 . His next play was 'The Life and Dealh 
of Dr. Fauslus' in which the pott has displayed a great amount of 
talent, and introduced some scenes o[ terrific grandeur. This was fol- 
lowed by the .Jew of Malla', ,Thc Massacre at Paris' and 'Edward 
the Second', of which the last is ajv-iilpifid the fines!; indeed it ii 
thought in some pans worthy of being compared with Sbakspeare's 
Itichard II. He has also written several other dramatic pieces, all 
possessing a certain amount of worth, beside several small poems of 
less value. Marlowe JicJ in 1593. 
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THE OflfllBLE DEATH OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 

Faustus alone, — The clock strikes eleven, 
Faust. 0 Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damn'd perpetually. 
Stand still you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day: or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 
0 lente leate cerrite noctis equi. 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock wiil strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn'd? 
0 I will leap to heaven, who pulls me clown ? 'l 
See where Christ's blood streams 2 in the firmament: 
One drop of blood will save me: Oh my Christ, 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ. 
Yet will I call on him: 0 spare me, Lucifer. 
Where is it now? 'tis gone? 
And see, a threat'ning arm, and angry brow. 
Mountains and hills come, come, and fall on me. 
And hide me from the heavy wrath 3 of heaven. 
No? then I will headlong J run int:> the earth: 
Gape earth. 0 no, it will not harbour me. 
You stars that reign 'd at my nativity, 
Whose influence have allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the entrails of yon labourig cloud; 
That when you vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your emoaky mouths, j 
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But lot my soul mount, and ascend to heaven. 

The watch strikes. 
0 half the hour is past: 'twill all bo past anon. 
0 if my soul must suffer for my sin, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 
Lot Faustus livo in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at the last he saved: 
No end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast? 
Oh, Pythagoras, Metempsychosis, were that true. 
This soul should fly from me, and I be chang'd 
Into some brutish beast. 
All beasts are happy, for when they die, 
Their souls are soon dissolv'd in elements: 
But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 
Curst he the parents that engender'd me: 
No, Faustus, curse, thyself, eurso Lucifer, 
That hath depriv'd thee of the joys of heaven. 

The clock strikes twelve. 
It strikes, it strikes; now, body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
0 soul, be chang'd into small water drops, 
And fall into the ocean; ne'er bo found. 

Thunder, and enter the Devih. 

0 mercy heaven, look not so fierce on me. 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile: 
Ugly hell gape not; e > come not Lucifer: 

1 '11 burn my books: Oh Mophistophilis! 



1 Qui me lire en t>si. — 2 Iitiissclli:. — 3 Colere. — i TMo 
see. — 5 Geule briimcuse. — G Ne bailie pas, enfer affrcui. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 



Slralford-iipon- Avon boasts of having boon the birth-place ot tliia 
Iiero of English literature. The event or his birth look place in April 
15lii. The particulars of his life are involved in great obscurtly, but it is 
maintained by many thai his rather followed the trade of a glover 
or wool- comber and was in good circumstances. William is said to 
have attended the grammar school of bis native town, whcie most 
probably ho acquired his knowledge of Latin anil Greek, which Ben 
Jonson speaks of as having been very limited. Great doubts entst 
with respect to the manner in which bt employed himself after 
leaving school, but the supposition of his having spent some time in 
a lawyer's ofGcc is mosl prevalent, as all his writings prove him to 
have been well versed in the terms of law. The London actors often 
visited Stratford, and therefore we may readily fancy. IhalShakspeare 
had some intercourse with them, which, Mended with the observation 
of llie lovely scenery around his native town gave the first impulse 
to that genius which was lo delight the world at a future period. 
I'crh.ijis also in being a spectator nf Hie plays acted there be formed 
an idea of sometime making an improvement upon the profession. At 
the age of eighteen he married Aim Hathaway, the dauglitei of a 
substantial yeoman', and soon afterwards left Stratford lo try his 
fortune in London; some say lo avoid disagreeable circumstances is- 
suing from a lampoon lie had written upon a gentleman, for having 
nccused him of stealing deer from his cstalc. In London be became 
.1 partner in ihe Blackft-iars company and bis reputation was soon 
insured, for in 1,183, his name stands eleventh in a list of fifteen 
forming the company, in ISOti, the 5th in a list or eight, and in 
1603, we Ibid him second proprietor in a new patent granted by 
James 1. From 158J to 1611, he is supposed lo have published all 
his plays lo the number or thirty seven, and in 1GI2 drawn by len- 
der remembrances or bis native town, he entered il once more, there 
to spend his remaining days in that peace which he bad so well 
earned. There be passed four years in cnmpelency; lie expired at 
the age or 52, and was buried in the parish churchyard. Shakspcsre 
is supposed tu have begun his lilctoty career by correcting the plays 
of olher, and fitting Ihera for appearing before the public. The ,lwo 
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flonllcmen of Verona' is said to have been one of his radical pro- 
ductions: it is written witli the timidity or youthful genius anil lire 
style docs not appear fully formed. In 'Itichaid IT, and III.' the cha- 
racters ore beautifully worked out: in 'Romeo and Juliet* and 'The 
Merchant of Venice' it is obvious, that age has had o benelicial effect 
[][ion the writer, and in the 'Merry wives of Windsor', 'As you like 
it', .Henry IV.' etc., oil these improvements blended with the richest 
comic of comedy appear. In 'King l.ear', .Hnmlci', 'Othello', 'Macbeth' 
and the , Tempest', his latest and best productions, all the various 
talents of his wonderful mind arc combined. ,IIc was the man' (we 
quota this passage from Diyden), who of all modem and perhaps 
ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of naline were still present to him, and he drew them not 
labonoosly but luckily. When ho describes anything you more than 
see it, you feul it too. Those who have accused him to have wanted 
[earning give him the greatest commendation: he was naturally learned; 
he needed not the speslaclcs of hooks to read nature; he looked in* 
wards and found her there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike: 
were he so, I should do him injury to compare him with the great- 
est of mankind. He is many times fiat, insipid; his comic wit degene- 
rating into clinches, his serious, into bombast. Bot he is always 
great, where great occasion is presented to him; no nun can say he 
ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did not then rise above the 
rest of poets'. 

HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY ON HIS MOTHER'S MARRIAGE. 

0, that this too too solid flesh -would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self- slaughter ! 0 God! 0 God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on'tl 0 fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 1 That it should come to this! 
But two months dead! nay, not. so much, not two; 
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So excellent a king! that -was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 

That ho might not let e'en the -winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

A little month; — or ere those shoes were old, 

With -which she follow' d my poor father's body, 

Like Niohe, all tears; — -why she, even she — 

O Heaven! a heast, that wants discours of reason, 

Would have mourn'd longer — married with mine uncle. 

My father's brother: but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules: within a month, 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 2 

Had left tho flushing 3 in her galled eyes, 

Sho married. — 



1 Merely enticement. — Unrighltout lean, laimes mensong&res. — 
U Flushing, rongeur. 



HAMLET'S SOLILOQUY OH LIFE AND DEATH. 

To be, or not to be, that is the rmestion; — 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them? — To die, — to slcap, — I 
No more; — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — 'tis a consummation 
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Devoutly to be wish'd. To die; — to sleep; — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream: — ay, there's the rub; 

For in. that sleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 2 

Must give us pause: 3 There's the respect * 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

Th' oppressor's wrong, the prud man's contumely, 

The pangs of dcspis'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

"When he himself might his quietus make 

With a hare bodkin? Who would fardels bear 

To grunt and sweat under a weary lifc; 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

The undiscover'd country, from whoso bourn 5 

No traveller returns, — puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of! 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their current turn awry, G 

And lose the name of action. 



1 To die— to sleep, mourir e'est dormir, Hen dc plus. — 2 Mortal 
coil, tiimulle de la vie. — 3 Nasi, c'csl-6-dire, That Haul, etc. — * 
Respect, relenue, motif. — 6 Bourn, borne, Hmilc. — G To go amry, 
aller de cOlC, do trams. 
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IHACBETH'S SOLILOQUY. 



Is this a dagger which I sec before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee !— 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee stilL 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, > a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this -which now I draw. — — 
Thou marshall'st mo the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest — I see thee still; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, 2 gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. — There's no such thing. — 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er one half the world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep; now witchcraft celebrate 
Pale Hecato's offerings: and wither' d Murder, 
(Alarum'd by his sentinel, the woit, 
Whose howl's his watch) thus with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarnuin's ravishing strides, tow'rds his design 
Moves like a ghost. — Thou sound and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whore-about, 3 
And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it. — Whilst I threat, he lives — 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
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Hear it net, Duncan; for it is a knoll 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell! 



I Un poignant <i<: l'esprit, d6 Je la pcosce, — 2 Manclie. — 3 Oil 



LEAR. 

Blow, winds, and crack your checks; rage, blow! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoos, spout 
Till you have drench" d our steeples, drown'd the cocks! 
You sulph'rous and thought- executing; t fires, 
Singe my white head. And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat 2 the thick rotundity o' th' world: 
Crack nature's mould, all germens spill at once 
That make ungrateful man! 

Rumble thy bellyful, spit fire, spout rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness; 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children; 
You owo me no subscription. ~> Then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure. — Hero I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd, old man; 
Bat yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engender' d battles 'gainst a head 
So old and whito as this. Oh! Oh! 'tis foul. 

Let the great gods, 
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Thai keep tliis dreadful pother o'er our heads, 

Kind out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulgod crimes, 

Unwhipp'd of justice! Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 

Thou perjur'd, and thou simular man of virtue, 

That art incestuous! caitiff, shake to pieces 

That, under cover of convivial scorning, 

Has practis'd on man's life — Close, pont-up guilts, 

Rive your concealing continent, and ask 

Those dreadfull summoners grace! — I am a man 

More sinn'd against than sinning. * 



1 Aiissi prompt que la pe»s6e. — 2 Frappez plat, aplallsiez. — 3 
Ohcissancc (tieus). — 4 On m'a fait plus de mal que je n'cn oic 

Ml 



HENRY IV.'S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 



How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! Sleep, gentle Sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, < 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 
Why rathor, Sleep, Iicst thou in smoky cribs, 2 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the porfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
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And lull'd -with sounds of sweetest melody? 

0, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome- Lads, and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case to a common 'larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up tho ship-hoy's eyes, and rock 3 his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

"Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf ning clamour in the slipp'ry shrouds, 

That, with the hurly, ■* Death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, 0 partial Sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 

And, in the calmest and the stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

.Deny it to a king? Then, happy low, lie down! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



1 Tn no veil* plus Termer mes paupiiires. — 2 Elable, calane. — 
3 Berccr. — 4 Bruit (vieui). 



QUEEN KATHARINE'S SPEECH TO HER HUSBAND. 

Alas! sir, 

In what have I offended you? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to yonr displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
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And take your good grace from me f Heaven 'witness, 

I Lave been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all times to your will conformable: 

Even in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yea subject to your countenance: glad, or sorry, 

As I saw it inclined. When was the hour, 

I ever contradicted your desire, 

Or make it not mine too? Or which of your friends 

Have I not strove to love, although I knew 

He -were mine enemy? what friend of mine 

That had to him derived your anger, did I 

Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice ■ 

He was from thence discharged? gir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 

With many children by you: If, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, ' or my love and duty, 

Against your sacred person, in God's name, 

Turn rae away; and let the foul "at contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of justice. 



I Mes devoirs Oe manage. 



JOHN MILTON 
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JOHN HILTON. 



John Milton was born in London on the M or December 1008. Fie 
studied at Cambridge and took his degree of M. A. in 1632, after 
which he retired into private life. In the year 1S37 he set out upon 
his travels into France and Italy. He visited Galileo, [lien a prisoner 
of the Inquisition, was introduced to many of the great scholars on 
the Continent, and was everywhere received with the honours due to 
his talents and genius. He remained abroad for fifteen months; al the 
end or which period he was recalled to his country by the commo- 
tions which were then taking place between the royalist and parlia- 
mentary parlies. Milton upon bis return into England, established an 
ioslitntion for classical instruction: hut in ihe year IGjl ho emerged 
from tins comparatively retired lire, and appeared on the political 
stage. He sided with the Puritans and pttblisbed several very clever 
controversial works, all of (bom proving Ihe most ardent attachment 
to republican principles. In the year 16i3 Milton took his first wife, 
but the marriage proved an unhappy one, and his wife left him a 
month after their union. On Ibis account he wrote four pamphlets in 
favour of divorce which although written with a deal of erudition 
and fiery eloquence, made hut little impression on the public mind, 
ilillon was however determined to divorce his wife and accordingly 
began to pay his attentions to another young lady, but the former 
came back repentant and he, moved by her entreaties, consented lo 
live with her again. In 1652 she died leaving him three daughters; 
this loss was soon after followed by one, still more melancholy, viz: 
the total toss of bis sight. Two years after the death of his first wife 
he married a daughter of Captain Woodcock, but she died in the 
following voar. He was led to a third union in a great measure by the 
had fii.'.'itiiH'ht he cspcri(r;icr;il [nun hii ibnjlilers who behaved to- 
wards their blind father with great ii^iccl ami unkimlucis. The com- 
position of his most nnhle poem Paradise Lost, occupied five years 
and was finished in 16H5; Ihe subject is the fall of the Angels from 
Heaven, Ihe crealion of the world and the fall of man. This wonder- 
ful exposition is uniiersally considered the finest epic poem written 
in the English language. The subject, the grandest that could have 
been chosen, and of the greatest interest to al! human Icings, was one 
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exactly calculated for the deeply learned poet lo bestow his labours 
iip<«#Cn every pari lie seems lo have succeeded in describing the 
beauties and deltglillulriess of heaven and the dreadful and desolaln 
kingdom o[ iho Prince of Terrors. His Adam Eve ore at once so pure 
ami yet so human Ihat they are highly lilted for appearing as inha- 
bitants in a spot not yet degraded by the wiekedocss of fallen man. 
In 1G70 Jlillon published a history of England, ami also several mi- 
nor worts, in 1672; but Jiis health had already begun lo decline 
and in the year I77i he expired aged 66. Amongst his other poetical 
works we must mention 'Paradise Regained.' '[.'Allegro, II Penseroso' 
and 'Comas.* He has also written many prose works and several 
controversial pamphlets, but his genius lay in poetry as must be ob- 
served by all who peruse his productions. 

THE F1RTS EXISTENCE OF EVE. 

"That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself reposed 

"Under a shade on flowers, much wonderig where 

And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved 

Pure as the expanse of heaven; I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the green hank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seem'd another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appear'd, 

Bending to look on me: I started back, 

It started back: hut pleas'd I soon return'd, 

Pleas'd it return'd as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love: there I had nx'd 

Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus warn'd 1 me: What thou seest, 
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What there thou scest, fair creature, is thyself; ' 

With tliee it came and goes; but follow me, 

And -will bring thoe where no shadow stays 

Thy coming, and tby soft embraces, he 

Whose image thou art; him thou shalt enjoy 

Inseparably thine, to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence he called 

Mother of human race. What could I do. 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led? 

Till I espied thee, fair indeed and tall, 

Under a platane, yet methought 2 less fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 

Than that smooth watery image: back I turn'd; 

Thou following cri'dst aloud, "return, fair Eve; 

Whom fly'st thou? Whom thou fly'st, of him thou art, 

His flesh, his hone; to give being I lent 

Out of my side to thoe, nearest my heart, 

Sulstantial life, to have thee by my side 

Henceforth an individual solace dear; 

Part of my soul I saek thee, and thee claim 

My other half." With that thy gentle hand 

Seized mine: I yielded; and from that time see 

How beauty is excell'd by manly grace 

And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 



1 To warn avtrtir. — 2 II me sembla, js pensaif. 
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ADAM RELATES TO RAPHAEL THE FIRST SURVEY HE TOOK 
OF HIMSELF. 

For Man to tell how human life began 
Is hard; for -who himself beginning knew? 
Desire with thee still longer to converse 
Induc'd mo. As new wak'd from soundest sleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid,' 
In balmy sweat; which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heav'n my wond'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd awhilo the ample sky; till, rais'd 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeav'ring, and upright 
Stood on my feet; about me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse 1 of murm'ring streams; by these, 
Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all thing smil'd; 
With fragrance and with joy ray heart o'erffow'd. 
Myself I then perus'd, and limb by limb . 
Survey'd, and sometimes went, aud sometimes ran 
"With supple joints, as lively vigour led: 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause. 
Know not: to speak I try'd, and forthwith ppakc; 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
"Whate'er I saw. "Thou Sun," said I, "fair Light, 
And thou enlighten'd Earth, so fresh and gay, 
Ye Hills, and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here? — 
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Not of myself; — by some Great Maker then, 

In goodness and in power pre-eminent: 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore. 

From whom I have that thus 2 I move and live, 

And feel that I am happier than I know." — 

While thus I call'ii, and stray 'd I knew not whither, 

From where I first drew air, and first beheld 

This happy light; when answer none return'd, 

On a green shady bank, profuse of flow'rs, 

Pensive I sat me down; there gentle sleep 

First found me, and with soft oppression seiz'd 

My drowsed sense untroubled, though I thought 

I then was passing to my former state 

Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve: 

"When suddenly stood at my head a dream, 

Whose inward apparition gently mov'd 

My fancy to belive I yet had being, 

And liv'd: One come, methought, of shape divine, 

And said: "Thy mansion want thee, Adam; rise, 

First Man, of men innumerable ordain'd 

First father! eall'd by thee, I come thy guide 

To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepar'd." 

So saying, by the hand be took me rais'd, 

And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth-sliding 3 without step, last led me up 

A woody mountain; whose high top was plain, 

A circuit wide, enclos'd with goodliest trees 

Planted, with walks and bow'rs, that what I saw 

Of earth before scarce pleasant seem'd. Each tree 

Loaden with fairest fruit that hung to'th'eye 

Tempting, stirr'd in me sudden appetite 

To pluck and eat: whereat I wak'd, and found 

Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
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Had lively shadow'd: here had new begun 
My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appaar'd, 
Presence divine. Rejoicing, but with awe, * 
In adoration at his feet I fell 

Subiniss:he rear'd me and: "Whom thou sought'st, I am," 
Said mildly "Author of all this thou seest, 
Above, or round about thee or beneath. 
This paradise I give thee, count it thine." 



1 Lapse dc labor, Lumber, cascade. — 2 / have thai thus, j'ai, 
qn'ainsi, i. «. je ilois co bonlioer. — 3 Smooth-sliding, glissant doucn- 
oi*u t, sans les elflcuL'er Je nos pas. — i Pleiti J'une joic respecloeiwe. 



JOHN DRYDEN. 

1631 - J 700 

(Sec his biography p. 33.J 



ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

'Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
By Philip's warlike son: 
Aloft i in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 
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Their brows with roses and with myrtle hound, 
So should desert 2 in arms be crown'd. 
Tho lovely Thais by his sido 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride; 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride; 
Happy, happy, happy pair; 
None but tho bravo, 
None but tho brave, 
Nono but the brave deserve the fair. 
Ti mo the us, plac'd on high, 
Amid tho tuneful quire, 3 
"With tfting fingers touch'd the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heav'nly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
Such is tho pow'r of mighty love! 
A dragon's fiery form belied * tho god: 
Sublime on radiant spheres ho rodo, 

"When lie to fair Olympia press'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of tho 
world ■ 

The list'ning crowd admire tho lofty sound; 
A present deity they shout around, 
A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound: 
With ruvish'd ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shako tho spheres. 
The praise of Bacchus tli^n the sweet musician sung; 
Of Bucchus ever fair, and evor young: 

22 
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The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, heat the drums; 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 
Now give the hautboys breath; becomes! ho comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first obtain! 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain! \ 
Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed 5 all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while &o heav'n and earth defied, 
Chang'd his hand, and check 'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse: 
Ho sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, faU'n 
Fall'n from his high estate, 
And wolt'ring 6 in his blood: 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast loolr the joyous victor flies, 
Revolving in his alter'd soul 
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The various turns of fate below, 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smil'd to see 
That love was in the next degree 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures; 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, 0 think it worth enjoying! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Tako the good the gods provido thoe. 

The many rend the skies with lour! applause; 
So love was erown'd, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care, 

And sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd and look'd; 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again; 
At length with love and wine at once oppress'd, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 
Now strike the golden lyre again; 
And louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouso him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
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Hae pais' (I up his head; 
As awak'd from the dead, 
And amaz'd he stares 1 around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise, 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in the air, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly hand, 
Each a torch in his hand; 
These arc Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain. 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew: 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of their hostile gods! — 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau, with zeal tp destroy! 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 
Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows 8 learn 'd to blow, 
While orgaiifi yet were mute; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet euthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
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And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 



1 En haul, cn I'm. — 8 La mcrite. — 3 Chomir. — i Conlrc* 
faisait. cachait. — G Mis en diroule. — G To veller, te vaulrar. — 7 
Hcgarde, — 8 SoufUals des oreues. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

1672-1719 

(See his biography p. 24.) 



CATO'S SOLILOQUY. 

It must be so — Plato, I thou reason 'st well — 

Else whence this pieasing hope, this fond 2 desire. 

This longing j aftoi immortality? 

Or whence this secret droad, and inward horror. 

Of failing into nought? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

Tis th« Divinity that stirs within us; 

'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates Eternity to- man. 
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Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through -what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 
' The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries * aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must ba happy. 
But when, or where? This world was made for Cfesar. 
I'm weary of conjectures, this must end 'em. 

(Laying his hand on his sword.) 
Thus am I doubly arm'd; my death and life. 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This 5 in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this 6 informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
What means this heaviness that hangs upon me? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my senses? 
Nature oppress'd, and harass'd out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. This once 111 favour her, 
That my awaken'd soul may take, her flight, 
ReneW'd in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man's rest, Cato knows neither of 'em, 
ludiff rent in his choice, to sleep or die. 
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t Plato, il Tient de lire Platon eur 1'immorUlitc de I'ime. — 2 
Fond, ardent, — 3 Longing, impatience. — 4 4/; nature critt .... 
That then is a paaer, — 5 This, 1'epcc — S This, la livrc tic Piston. 



EDWARD YOUNG. 



Edward Young, the author or the "INigliL Tboighls', was linrn at 
Uphaoi near Winchester in 1081, and Huislied Ins education at Oxford. 
In 1714 lie published his poem 'On the Lasl Day' and dedicated it 
In the Qiiera in the hope of attracting her notice: hut he was pre- 
vented by lior death, from gaining any tiling in lh.it quarter. On the 
accession uf George I. he tried again, by means of flattering poetry, 
to procare the favour of his sovereign, but without effect. The earlier 
part of the life of this poet presents a scries of panegyrics written to 
obtain the patronage of distinguished persons. In his later years he 
iv as 'thoroughly ashamed of these productions, and in the last adiliou 
of Ins works, omitted them all. Despairing of making his way as an 

write both prose and poetry, and indeed his best work 'Night Thoughts' 
was written after be had attained his sixtieth year. This poem con- 
sists in a series of reflections upon Life, Death and Immortality; u 
is divided into nine books or nights, e*ch of which is supposed (o 
csprcss the poet's train of thought i't the time of the conipnijiiuii. In 
1758 he wrote his last and beautiful poem, 'Resignation' to console 
a lady who had lost her husband. Young died in 17GD at the ngc of 
Si. He has also written several dramatical works, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal: 'Busiris [171!)), 'The Englishman' (1713), 
■The Bevpngc' (1721), 'The Brothers' (1758). Of his posms we must 
not omit to mention 'The Love of Fame', an excellent satire, 'The 
Force of Religion, or Vanquished Love', 'The Lasl Day' beside many 
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DAK. 

How poor! how rich! how abject! how august! 
How complicate! how wonderful is Man! 
How passing wonder He who made him such ! 
Who centred in our make ' such strange extremes! 
From different natures, marvellously mixt, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguish 'd link, in being's endless chain! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 
A beam ethereal sullied, and absorb 'd! 
Tho' sullied, and dishonour'd. still divine! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 
An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless, immortal! insect, infinite! 
A worm! a god! I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost! at home a stranger, 
Thought wandors up and down, surpris'd, aghast, 
And wond'ring at her own: how reason reels! 
0 what a miracle to man is man! 
Triumphantly distress'd, what joy, what dread ! 
Alternately transported and alarm'd! 
What can preserve my life? or what destroy? 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 



i In our make, cn nous fnisant, en nous. 
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CONSCIENCE. 

0 troachorous Conscience! while slie seems to sleep 
On rose and mirtle, lulled with syren song; 
While she seems nodding on hor charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slacken 'd rein, 
The sly informer minutes every fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills: 
Not the gross act alone employs her pen; 
The dawning purpose 1 of heart explores; 
Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd; 
In leaves more durahle than leaves of hrass 
"Writes our whole history; which death shall read, 
And Judgment publish: publish to more worlds 
Than this: and endless age in groans resound. 
And think'st thou still thou canst bo wise too soon? 



1 Darning purpose!, desseins qui commcnccnt a percer (comnu l« 
jour,) desseins k peine formes. 



JOHN GAY. 



John Gay was liorn in 1088 at Barnstaple in Deronthirc, anil 
when young was put as apprentice to a Bilk mercer in London; but 
his tastes unfitted him for this employment. After a few years 
he left his situation and having attracted the notice of Pope and 
other literary men of the day by his first work entitled 'Rural 
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Sports' (1711), he was appointed secretory lo Anne, Duthess of Mon- 
roonCli, in which office he continued till the year 171*. when he ac- 
companied the Earl of Clarendon (who -was then ambassador of Queen 
Anne) lo ilanorcr, where he remained till the Queen's death. In 1710 
Gaj brought ont bis rubles which are highly esteemed in their class 
of writing, bit they often approach the style of talcs, and are rather 
ailtgories than fables. Id 1727 he published the most celebrated of 
his productions. Viz: 'lha Beggai's Opera', which met with nnircrsal 
success: [he author may be slid' la have laid the foundation of the 
English open through this piece; he died soon after (1732) in his 
forty fifth year and was interred in Westminster Abbey, where a 
handsome monument has been erected to bis memory. He also wrote 
a number of ballads which possess considerable merit. 

THE MONKEY WHO HAD SEEN THE WORLD. 

A Monkey, to reform the times, 
Resolv'd to visit foreign climes: 
For men in distant regions roam 
To bring politer manners home. 
So forth he fares all toil defies: 
Misfortune serves to make us wise. 

At length the treaeh'rous snare -was laid; 
Poor Pug 1 was caught, to town convey'rJ, 
There sold. How envied was his doom, 
Made captive in a lady's room! 
Proud with applause, ha thought Ms mind 
In ev'ry courtly art refined; 
Like Orpheus burnt with public zeal, 
To civilize the monkey weai : 2 
So wateh'd occasion, broke his chain, 
And sought his native woods again. 

The hairy sy Ivans round him press, 
Astonish'd at his strut and dress. 
Some praise his sleeve; and others gloat 
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Upon his rich embroider'd coat; ■ 
His dapper 3 periwing commending'. 
With the black tail behind depending; 
His powder' d back, above, below, 
Like hoary frost, or fleecy snow; 
But all with envy and desire 
His flutt'ring shoulder-knot * admire. 

Hear and improve, ho portly cries; 
I come to make a nation wise. 
Weigh your own worth, support your place, 
The neit in rank to human race. 
In cities long I pass'd my days, 
Convers'd with men and learn'd their ways. 
Their dress, their courtly manners see; 
Reform your state, and copy me. 
Seek ye to thrive? in fiatt'ry deal; 
Your scorn, your hate, with that conceal. 
Seem only to regard your friends, 
But use them for your private ends. 
Stint not to truth the flow of wit; 
Be prompt to lie whene'er 'tis fit, 
Bend all your force to spatter merit; 
Scandal is conversation's spirit. 
Boldly to ev'ry thing attend, 
Anil men your talents shall commend. 
I know the great. Observe mo right; 
So shall you grow like maa polite. 

Ho spoke and bow'd. With mutt'ring jaws 
The wond'ring circle grinn'd applauie. 
Now, warm with malice, onvy, spite, 
Their most obliging friends they bite; 
And, fond to copy human ways, 
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Practise new mischief all their days, 

Thus the dull lad, too tall for school. 
With travel finishes the fool; 
Overlooks with scorn all virtuous arts. 
For vice is fitted to his parla. 



1 Fillip, cbiquenaude. — 2 Heigh, allons. — Z Heady, capileui. — 
i She, le sice. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 



This important and distinguished poet was- Loin in London on the 
21st »f Mo; 1636. His youthful days were pa is ml in Windsor Forest, 
whose beautiful scenery tended to inspire him with a lore of nature, 
and to furnish him with poetical ideas. At the age of twelve. Pope 
wrote Lis '0A» to Solitude' which gave evidence of his genius, and 
of his great abilities. At the age of 16 he produced his 'Pastorals or 
Spring, Summer, Aulnmn and Winter.' In 1700 appeared his Ode to 
St. Celilia's Day, 1711 his Essay on Criticism, in which latter poem 
the author shows a vast amount of profound reading and ripe judg- 
ment: 'The rape of the Lock', 'The Temple of Fame', and the 'Elegy 
on an unfortunate Lady' followed; in 1713 appeared his 'Windsor 
Forest' written in 1701; in 1716 the 'Epistle from Eloisa to Abelord' 
and in 1733 his 'Essay on Han'. In 1727 ha published in conjunction 
with Swift, his 'Miscellanies' in prose and verse, which drew dovn 
upon the author a torrent ol invective, and ultimately led to the 
'Danciad' by 1'ope; but although the critics were so powerfully an- 
swered by his biting satire, they look their effect upon him, changed 
his temper, and embittered bis later days. From 1713 to 1725 Pope 
employed himself in bis celebrated work — his Translation of 'Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey', of which he could write Dfty verses a day. It 1* 
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universally considered that he has not been successful in conveying; 
the ideas of the original, although the publication was at the time 
veiy much approved of. I) c twee n the years 1733 and 174G Pip* gave 
to thi world his Satires, Epistles and Moral-Essays, and in 1712 ad- 
ded a fourth book to (ho Dunciad, describing the reign of the God- 
das of Dullness upon Earth and the millennium of ignorance and stu- 
pidity. Tope died on Iho 30lh of May 1744 at Twickenham where he 
was also interred. 

ELEGY TD THE MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE 
LADY. 

What beckoning ghost, the moonlight shade, 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade? 

Tis she! — hut why that bleeding bosom gored? I 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

0 ever beauteous, over friendly! tell, 

Is it, in heaven, a crime to lovo too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart? 

To act a lover's or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 

Why bade 2 ye else, ye powers! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire? 
Ambition first sprang from your blest abodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods; 
Thenee to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out ocee an age, 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body's cage; 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres; 
Like eastern kings, a lazy state they keep, 
And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 
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From theso perhaps (era nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch' d her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And separate from their kindred dregs 3 helow; 
So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deserter of thy brother's blood! 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 
These cheeks now fading at the blast of death; 
Cold is that breast which warm'd the world before. 
And thoso love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, * 
Tims shall your wives, and thus your children fall- 
On all the line a, sudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates: 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing say 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way) 
"Lo! these were they whose souls the furies steel' rl. 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield." 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant 5 of a day ! 
So perish all, whose breast no 'or learn'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others' woe. 

What can atone (0 ever-injured shade!) 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful biar: 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closod, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
• By strangers honour'd, and by strangers mounrn'd! 
What though no friends in sable weeds G appear. 
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Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn ft year, 
And bear about the mockery of woo 
To midnight dances and tho public show? 
What though no weeping love thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish 'd marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress'd, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made. 

So, peaceful rest, without a stone, a name, 
What onee had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall he! 

■Poats themselves mast fall, like those they sung, 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
E'en he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the generous tear ho pays; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 
And the last pang shall tear from his heart, 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 
The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more! 



I CoiiTert cle tang caill*. — 2 Pourqiioi Jul ordonnci? — 3 De la 
deponilla morlelk. — i L'mjivcrs, le globe. — I'ompc, — i> Habits 
da tleuil. 
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JAMES THOMSON. 



James Thomson, horn at Edunm in Roiburgshire in 1700, was edu- 
cated for the church, which profession he however abandoned anil 
went to London to eBru his living by liferary woks, in 17-JG appea- 
red his 'Winter' which soon procured him celebrity ,ind also (he 
patronage of Chancellor Talbot, wild whose son he made a lour on 
the Continent. This journey served to deielop his talents and to sto- 
le him with tin most estensise information. In 1727 appeared 'Sum- 
mer:' he accomplished the two other pails of his 'Seasons' ('Spring 
and Autumn') in the three following years. In 1727, Thomson cierled 
his talents in the dramatical line, and published 'Snphonlsba,' a tragedy, 
which did not however please the public. His other woiks under this 
head arc: 'Agamemnon' (1738), -Tha Masquo of Alfred,' his 'Tattered 
and Sigismunda' (1745), which latter is his best production in that 
branch. On returning from Ins lour on the continent he brought out 
his observations in a long poem entitled 'Liberty,' which is much in- 
ferior to his other productions. The last and best of Thomson's works 
was 'The Caste of Indolence;' he wroto this poem in the Spenserian 
style whilst living at case in Richmond; it exhibits a richness of ima- 
gination and beauty of versification hardly appearing in his other 
works. Thomson died iu 1748. 

WINTER IN THE NORTHERN REGIONS. 

To Hecla flaming through a wasto of snow, 
To furthest Greenland, to the polo itself, 
Where, failing gradual, life at length goes out, 
The Muse expands licr solitary flight; 
And hov'ring ' o'er the wild stupendous scene, 
Beholds new seas beneath another sky. 
Throned in his palace of ecru Jean ice, 
Here winter holds his unrejoicing court; 
And thro' his airy hall the loud misrule 
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Of driving tempest is fop ever heard : 
Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath, 
Here arms his winds with all-subduing frost; 
Moulds 2 his fierce hail, and treasure up his snows 
With which he now oppresses half the globe. 

Thence winding eastward to the Tartar's coast 
She sweeps the howling margin of the main; 3 
Where undissolving from the first of timo 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky. 
And icy mountains high on mountains piled, 
Seem to the shiv'ring sailor from afar, 
Shapeless and white, and atmosphere of clouds. 
Projected huge, and horrid, o'er the surge, 
Alps frown on Alps; or rushing hideous i down, 
As if old Chaos was again return'd, 
Wide rend the deep, and shake the solid pole. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fury; but in all its rage 
Of tempest taken by the boundless frost, 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chain'd. 
And bid to roar no more; a bleak expanse, 
Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerless, and void 
Of ev'ry life, that from the dreary months, 
Flies conscious southward. Miserable they! 
Who, here entangled in tho gath'ring ice, 
Take their test look of tho descending sun; 
While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold frost, 
The long, long night, incumbent o'er their heads, 
Falls horrible. 



1 Plananl. — 2 iloieWf, forme. — 3 Ocean. - ( S( pricipita 
e fir enablement. 
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THE FARM-YARD. 



Should I my steps turn to the rural seat 

Whose lofty elms and venerable oaks 

Invite the rook, I who high amid the boughs. 

In early spring, his airy city ouilds, 

And ceaseless caws amusive, there, well pleased, 

I might the various polity survey 

Of the mixt household kind. The careful hen 2 

Call all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock, 

Whose breast with ardour flames as on ho walks, 

Graceful, and crow defiance. In the pond 3 

The finely checker'd duck, 4 before her train. 

Rows garrulous. The stately-sailing swan 

Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale, 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward fierce, and guards his ozier-isles, 

Protective of his young. The turkey 5 nigh 

Loud threat'ning reddens; while the peacock 6 spread* 

His ev' ry- colour 'd glory to the sun, 

And swims in radiant majesty along. 



I Cornellle. — 2 Poule. — 
d'inde. — 6 I'aun 



3 Elang, iivi«r. — - 4 Canard. — 5 Cuj 
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THOMAS GRAY. 

Thomas Cray was born 1716; be received bis early education at 
Eton, after which be studied in Cambridge. He made a journey on 
the continent with Sir Horace Walpole and his letters descriptive of 
1 1ns lour are among the most perfect epistolary specimens in the Eng- 
lish language. Gray's first publication was an 'Ode to Eton College' 
watch appeared in 1747; his 'Pindaric Odes' in 1754 were not well 
leccived. He refused the offico of Poet Laureate, eflcred to him at [he 
death of Colley Cibber and retired to live a quiet life at Cambridge 
where lie remained with little interruption till his death in 1771. He 
has earned his principal Tame from his being the author of an 'Elegy 
on a Country Church -yard". In conclusion of this short sketch we 
may quote a passage from Mr. Tuckerman's 'Thoughts on the Poets', 
he says: 'of his harmless and studious lire lime has fairly spared hut 
one beautiful relic. His reputation as a scholar is like a tale that is 
told; his odes are quite neRleclcJ. but his 'Elegy on a Country Church- 
yard' will hear his name gracefully duwn the tide of ages. It is one 
of the immortal poems of the language; and every year sees it rene- 
wed, illustrated, and more md more hallowed'. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IK A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

The curfew tolla the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 1 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Wow fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the bleetle wheels his drony 2 flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 3 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 



/ 
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Of such as, i -wandering near her secret bow'r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built sbeih 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 
Or housewife ply her evening care: 5 

No children run to lisp their aire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did (he harvest to their sickle yield, 
.Their furrow oft the stabborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did tbey drive their team afield! G 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike th'inevitable hour; 
The paths of Giory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 7 

Where thro' the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the floating breath? S 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant 'J with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her- ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time did no'er unroll; 

Chill Penury repress'd tbeir noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is horn to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton hero may rest, 
Somo Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To seatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, . 
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Their lot forbade: '0 nor cireumscrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To'quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride, 
With incenso kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev*n these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulnesa a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincta of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring' look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
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For thee who, mindtul of tb' unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tales relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred Spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say: 
" Oft have seen him at the peep of dawn, 

"Brushing -with '! hasty steps the dew away, 
" To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
" That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

" His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
" And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

"Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
"Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 

" Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
"Or craz'd with care, or cfoss'd in hopeless love. 

" One morn I miss'd him on th' accustom'd hill, 
" Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 

"Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
" Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

" The next, with dirges' due, in sad array, 

" Slow thro' the church-way path we saw him borne; 

" Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
"Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH, 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
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Fair Science frown'd not on his hutoblo birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere, 
Hedv'n did a recompense as largely send; 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had — a tear; 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he -wish'd) a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode: 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



I Ita. ReMselon Nares, Ground enclosed, scion "Walker. — 2 fire- 
mj, hourdonnant, de drone, bourdon. — 3 Foliis, Irnnpsaui. — i Of 

*»ck as, do tela qui de ctnx qui crrenl - 5 Evening care, soios, 

occupations du soir. — 6 Afield, k Invert les champs. — f JVo fre- 

phies raise, n'elevc pas do trophies dans ens longnts ailcs, ou — 8 

Fleeting breath, souffle qui s'envole. — - 0 Pregnant, pletn. cnflamme. — 
10 Their lot forbade to command the applause of Senates, etc. — II 
Brushing villi, foulant a grands pas. — (2 Another came, an autre 



WILLIAM COWPEH. 



William Cowper was bora in 1731 al Great Berkampsiead in Hert- 
fordshire. When he was aboul sii years old, he had the misfortune 
in lose his mollier, or whom he preserved n vivid recollection all his 
life, and his 'Lines on receiving her picture', prove Ihc strong affeo 
lion he had for her; these verses are well known and unirersally 
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admired. In his youth ho was very timid and of o feeble constitution 
ami therefore much tyrannisad over by boys older than himself. Al 
ihe ago of twenty one, Cowper look chambers al Ihe Temple, there 
he became first subject lo those fits which rendered his whole life 
miserable; and ultimately destroyed his mental faculties. He stayed in 
the Temple from 1752 till 1763 but mads Mills progress in the study 
of the law. While there he lost his father, and an event occurred 
which completely shattered his intellectual powers. The circumstances 
were the folloving: A dispute in parliament rendered it necessary for 
him to appear in his official capacity as Clerk of the Journals, and 
the bare idea of this appearance in public so terrified him as to 
impair his health, and overthrow his reason: he even made an attempt 
at self-destruction. He however recovered and soon afterwards entered 
the house or a certain Mr. Uuwin, at whose request be published a 
volume uf poems containing: 'Table Talk' etc., but as they were 
written in a somewhat deep style, they were- only gradually appre- 
ciated. In 1767 upon the death of his friend, Cowper removed with 
Mrs. Unwin lo Olney in Buckinghamshire. In the year 1770 the death 
of bis brnthcr aggravated his disease, and until 1776 be was watched 
over with a mother's care and solicitude by Mrs. Unwin, through 
whose attention be was at length restored lo bodily and mental health. 
As vet Cowper'* productions wero few in numhor but at the age of 
50 during bis convalescence he composed, al the suggestion of Mrs. 
Uwin and olber friends, a volume of poetry comprising, Hope,' 'The 
progress of Error,' Charity and Expostulation.' Al ibe advice of Lad] 
Austin he began the 'Task;' lo her promptings we arc also indebted 
for 'John Gilpin.' Some lime afier this lie wrote Ihc 'Tirocinium,' a 
poem es posing the then existing system of public education in 
England, in which the feeling produced by his own sufferings, when 
at school, is very easily traced. He then undertook itio translation 
of Homer which he published by subscription. Soon afterwards, he 
again fell into religious despondency, and the death of Mrs. Uuwin 
(17961 proved a final blow both for his mind and body. He lingered 
three years in misery, and died in 1800, ag*d 60, and was buried 
in the parish church of East Deveham. 



THE ROSE. 



The rose has been wash'd, just wash'd in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd; 
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The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flower 
And -weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet. 

And it seem'd to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastilj seiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay 1 so dripping 2 and drown'd; 

And swinging 3 it rudely, too rudely, alas! 
I snapp'd it — it fell to the ground. 

And such, I esclaim'd, is tho pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 
. Already to sorrow resign'd. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it lees. 
Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile; 

And the tear which is wip'd with a little address, 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile. 



i Bouquet. — 2 Qui tombe en goulles. — 3 he sccoaint. 



THE NEGRO'S COMPLAINT. 

Forc'd from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric's coast I left forlorn; 
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To increase a stranger's treasures, 
O'er the raging billows borne; 

Men from England bought and sold mo, 
Paid my price in paltry 1 gold; 

But, though slave they have enroll'd me. 
Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever, 

What are England's rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, me to task? 
Fleecy looks 2 and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit Nature's claim; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating Nature, 

Make the plant for -which we toil? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted, 

Lolliag at your jovial boards; 
Think how many backs have smarted •> 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as you sometimes tell us, 

Is there One, who reigns on high? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, - 

Speaking from his throne, the sky? 
Ask him if your knotted scourgeB, 

Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
Are the means that duty urges, 

Agents of his will to use? 
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Hark! he answers — Wild tornadoes,* 

Strewing yonder sod with wrecks; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrant's habitations 

Where his whirlwinds 5 answor — No. 

By our hlood in Afric wasted, 1 

Ere our necks receiv'd the chain; 
By the miseries we have tasted, 

Crossing in your barks the main: 
By our sufferings since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading mart; 
All-sustain'd by patience, taught us 

Only hy a broken heart! 

Deem our nations brutes no longer, 

' Till some reason ye shall find, 
Worthier of regard, and stronger, 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 

Ere you proudly question oars'. 



\ Vil, mcprissble. — 2 Cbofcux liineuj. — « Onl sonfFetl WW 
cBisjnte doulenr. — 4 Onragta. — 5 Tourbillon. 
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THE POST COMES IN WITH THE NEWS-PAPER. 



Hark ! "Us the twanging 1 horn on yonder bridge, 

That with its 'wearisome but needful length 

Bestride3 the wintry Hood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright; — 

Ho comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen looks; 

News from all nations lumbering 2 at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-pack'd load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destin'd inn; 

And having dragg'd th' expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 3 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears, that trickl'd down the writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charg'd with am'rous sighs of absent swains 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 

But 0 th' important budget! usher'd in 

With such he art- shaking 1 music, who can say 

What arc its tidings? have our troops awak'd? 

Or do they still, as if with opium drugg'd, 

Snore to the murmurs of th' .Atlantic wave? 

Is India free? and does she wear her plum'd 

And jewell'd turban with a smile of peace, 
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Or do we grind i her still? The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
Th« logic, and the -wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh — I long to know them all; 
1 burn to set th' imprison'd wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utt' ranee once again. 



i To twang, rcsoiiner rctentir. — 2Eutasses sans ordre. — " Fond? 
publics. — To grind, trover, opprimer. 



JAMES MACPHERSON. 



James Macphcrson was born at Kingussie, Invernessshire in 1738, 
tud educated al Aberdeen Tar the church. A poem called 'The High- 
lander' which he wrote al the age of twenty, and published in hi* 
own name, is i wretched production: but in the year 1760 he crea- 
ted a commotion by the publication of a volume, entitled 'Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry, translated r r om the Gaelic or Erse Language' The 
public received this work with great favour, and a lubseriplion was 
soon raised to enable the translator to make a journey into the 
Highlands, in search of further materials. This journey was not 
without fruit, for in t7G2 he published 'Fingil, an Aneient Epic Poem, 
in Sii Books', and in the folloving year 'Temora', in sight parlt, 
both of which he affirmed to have been originally written in the 
Gaelic tongue. In 1775 be tried to make a translation of the Iliad, 
but completely failed. Macphcrson having become rich, purchased id 
1789 an estate in the Highlands, and built a house on it in lbe atjlt 
of an Italian villa, where he died 1796, and was al his own request 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The authenticity of his works has 
caused a controversy which is not yet satisfactorily concluded. Tht 
opinion of many if, that those poems which be represents as origi- 
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ually written in the Gaelic are the production or his own pel; the 
supporters ot ihis argument maintain that there -n'cre no Epic 
poems among the old Scottish clans. The Highland Society hare not 
succcdcd in discovering one poem with tho saro» name or Ilie same 
contents as those published Ly Maepherson; on the other hand many 
ot the names and incidents in the poems coincide with those handed 
down by tradition, in the North of Scotland. The style of Ossian, 
whose poetry Maepherson pretended to have discovered is gi and, 
wild and melancholy, yet a sameness of the ideas soon render* its 
perusal tedious. 

FROM THE POEMS OF OSSIAN 
THE SONGS OF SELMA. 

ARGUMENT. 

Address to the eiening star. Apostrophe to Finga! and his times. Mi- 
nima sings before the king the song ot tha unfortunate Colma; and 
the bards exhibit other specimens of their poetical talents; accor- 
ding to an annual custom established by the monorchs of the an- 
cient Caledonians. 

Star of descending night! foir is thy tight in the 
west! thou liftest thy unshorn i head from thy cloud: 
thy steps are stately on thy hill. What dost thou he- 
hold in the plain? The stormy winds are laid. 2 The 
murmur of the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves 
climb the distant rock. The flies of evening are on 
their foeblo wings; the hum of their course ia on the 
field. What dost thou behold, fair light? But thou dost 
smile and depart. Tho waves come with joy around 
thee; they bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou silent 
beam! Let the light of Ossian's soul arise! 

And it does arise in its strength! I behold my de- 
parted friends. Their gathering 3 is on Lora, as in the 
days of other years. Fiagal comes like a watery co- 
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lumn of mist; i his heroes are around; and see the bards 
of song-, grey-haired Ullin! stately Ryno! Alpin, with 
the tuneful voice! the soft complaint of Minona! How 
are ye changed, ray friends, since the days of Selma's 
feast! when we contended, like gales of spring, as they 
fly along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly- whist- 
ling grass. 5 

Minona came forth in her beauty; with downcast 
look and tearful eye. Her hair flew slowly on the blast, U 
that rushed imfrequent from the hill. The souls of the 
heroes were sad when she raised the teneful voice. Oft- 
en had they seen the grave of Salgar, the dark dwell- 
ing of white-boaomed Coima. Colma left alone on the hill, 
with all her voice of song! Salgar promised to come: 
but the night descended around. Hear the voice of 
Colma, when she sat alone on the hill! 

Colma. It is night, I am alone, forlorn on the hill of 
storms. The wind is heard on the mountain. The tor- 
rent pour down the rock. No hut receives mo from 
the rain; forlorn on the hill of winds! 

Rise, moon! from behind thy clouds. Stars of the 
night, arise! Lead mo, some light, to the place, where 
my love rests from the chase alone! his bow near him, 
unstrung; 1 his dogs panting 8 around him. But hero I 
must sit alone, by the rock of the mossy stream. Tho 
stream and the wind roar aloud. I hear Dot tho voioe 
of my love! Why delays ray Salgar, why the chief 
of the hill, his promise? Here is the rock, and here 
the tree! here is the roaring stream! Thou didst pro- 
raise with night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar 
gone? With thee I would fly from my father; with 
thee, from my brother of pride. Our race have long 
been foes; we are not foes, 0 Salgar! 
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Cease a little while, 0 wind! stream, be thou silent 
awhile! let my voice be heard around. Let my wan- 
derer 9 hear me! Salgar it is Colma who calls. Here is 
the tree, and ihe rock. Salgar, my love! I am here. 
Why dulayest thou thy coming? Lo! the cairn moon 
comes forth. The flood is bright in the vale. The rocks 
are grey on the steep. I see him not on the brow. His 
dogs come not before him, with tidings of his near ap- 
proach. Here I must sit alone! 

Who lie on the beach 10 beside me? Are they my love 
and my brother? Speak to me, 0 my friends! To 
Colma they give no reply. Speak to me: I am alone! 
My soul is tormented with fears! Ah! they are dead! 
Their swords are red from the fight. O my brother! my 
brother! why hast thou slain my Salgar? why, 0 Sal- 
gar! hast thou slain my brother? Dear were ye both 
to me! what shall I say in your praise? Thou wert 
fair on the hill among thousands! ho was terrible in 
light. Speak to me; hear me, sons of my love! They aro 
silent; silent for ever! Cold, cold are their breasts ef 
clay! Oh! from the rock on the hill, from the top of 
the windy steep, n speak, ye ghosts of thedead! speak, 
I will not he afraid! Whither are ye gone to rest? In 
■what cave of the hill shall I And the departed? No 
feeble voice is on the gale: no answer half drowned in 
the storm! 

I sit in my grief; I waft for raorniug in my tears! 
Rear the 12 tomb, ye friends of tho dead. Close it not 
till Colma come. My life flies away like a dream: why 
should I stay behind? Here shall I rest with my friends, 
by the stream of the sounding rock. When night co- 
mes on tho hill; when the loud winds arise; my ghost 
shall stand in the blast,- and mourn tho death of friends. 

84 
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The hunter shall hear, from his booth. 15 He shall 
fear, but love my voice! For sweet shall my voice be 
for my friends; pleasant were her friends to Colraa! 

Such was thy song, Minona, softly-blushing H daughter 
of Torman. Our tears descended for Colma, and our 
souls were sad! Ullin came with his harp; he gave the 
song of Alpin. The voice of Alpin was pleasant: the 
soul of Ryno was a beam of Are! But they had rested 
in the narrow house: their voice had ceased in Sclma. 
"Ullin had returned, one day, from the chase, before the 
heroes fell. He heard their strife on the hill; their song 
was soft but sad! They mourned the fall of Morar, 
first of mortal men! His soul was like the soul of 
Fingal; his sword like the sword of Oscar. But he fell, 
and his father mourned: his sister's eyes were full of 
tears. Minona's eyes were full of tears, the sister of 
car-borne 15 Morar. She retired from the song of Ullin, 
like the moon in the west, when she foresees the 
shower, and hides her fair head in a cloud. I touched 
the harp with Ullin; the song of mourning rose! 

Ryno. The wind and the rain are past: calm is the 
noon of day. The clouds are divided in heaven. Over 
the green hills flies the inconstant sun. Red through the 
stony vale comes down the stream of tho hill. Sweet 
r.re thy murmurs, 0 stream! hut more sweet is the 
voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, the son ol'song, 
mourning for the dead! Bent is his head of age; red 
his tearful eye. Alpin, thou son of song, why alone on the 
silent hill? why complainest thou, as a blast in the 
wood; as a wave on the lonely shore? 

Alpin. My tears, 0 Ryno! are for the dead; my 
voice for those that have passed away. Tall thou art 
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on the hill; fair among the sons of the vale. But thou 
shalt fall like Morar; the mourner shall sit on thy tomb, 
'itie hills shall know thee no more; thy bow shall lie 
in thy hall unstrung! 

Thou wert swift, 0 Morar! as a roe <G on the desert; 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
storm. Thy sword in battle, as lightning in the field. 
Thy voice was a stream after rain; like thunder on 
distant hill. Many fell by thy arm; they were consu- 
med in the flames of thy wrath. But when thou didst 
return from war, how peaceful was thy brow! Thy 
face was like the sun after rain; like the moon in the 
silence of night; calm as the breast of the lake when 
thg loud wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark the place of 
thine abode ! "With three steps I compass thy grave. 
0 thou who wast so groat before! Four stones, with 
their heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A 
tree with scarce a leaf, long grass, which whistles in 
the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the gravo of the 
mighty Morar. Morar! thou art low 1? indeed. Thou hast 
no mother to mourn thee; no maid with her tears of 
love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. 18 Fallen is the 
daughter of Morglan. 

Who on his staff is this? ID who is this whose head is 
white with age; whoso eyes are red with tears; who 
quakes at every step? It is thy father, 0 Morar! the 
father of no son but thee. He hoard of thy fame in 
war; ho heard of foes dispersed. Jfe heard of Morar's 
renown; why did he not hear of his wound? Weep, 
thou father of Morar! weep; but toy son heareth thee 
not. Deep is the sleep of the dead; low their pillow of 
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dust. No more shall ho hear thy voice; no more awake 
at thy call. When shall it be morn in the grave, to 
bid tho slumberer awake? Farewell, thou bravest of 
men! thou conqueror in the field! but the field shall 
gee thee no more; nor the dark wood be lightened 
with the slpendour of thy steel. Thou hast left no son. 
The song shall preserve thy namo. Futuro times shall 
hear of thee; they shall hear of the fallen Morar! 

The grief of all arose, but most the bursting sigh of 
Armiu. He remembers the death of his son, who fell 
in the days of ids youth, Carmor was near the hero, 
the chief of the echoing Galmal. "Why bursts the sigh 
of Armin? he said. Is there a cause to mourn? The 
song comes, with its music, to melt 20 and please the 
soul. It is like soft mist; that, rising from a lake, pours 
on the silent vale; the green flowers are filled with 
dew, but the sun returns in his strength, and the mist 
is gone. Why art thou sad, 0 Armin, chief of sea-sur- 
rounded Gorma? 

Sad I am! nor small is my cause of woe! Carmor, 
thou hast lost no son; thou hast lost no daughter of 
beauty. Colgar the valiant lives; and Annira, frtirest 
maid. The boughs of thy house ascend, 21 0 Connar! hut 
Armin is the last of his race. Dark is thy bed, 0 
Daura! deep thy sleep in the tomb! When shalt thou 
awake with thy songs? With all thy voice of music? 

Arise, winds of autumn, arise; blow along the heath! 
streams of the mountains, roar! roar; tempests, in the 
groves of my oaks! walk through broken clouds, 0 
moon! show thy pale face, at infervals! bring to my 
mind the night, when all my children fell: when Arin- 
dal the mighty fell; when Diiura the lovely failed! 22 
Daura, my daughter! thou wcrt fair; fair as the moon 
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on Fura; white as the driven snow; sweet as the 
breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was strong. Thy 
spear was swift in the field. Thy look was like mist 
on the wave: thy shield, a red cloud in a storm. Ar- 
mar, renowned in war, came, and sought Daura's love. 
Ho was not long refused: fair was the hope of thsir 
friends ! 

Erath, son of Odgal, repined: his brother had been 
slain by Armar. Ho came disguised like a son of the 
sea: fair was his skiff on the wave; white his locks 
of age; calm bis serious brow. Fairest of women, be 
said, lovely daughter of Armin! a rock not distant in 
the sea bears a tree on its side; red shines the fruit 
afar! There Armar waits for Daura. T come to carry 
his love? She went; she called on Arm. Nought an- 
swered, hut the son of the rock. * Armar, my love ! why 
tormentest thou me with fear? hear, son of Arnart, 
hear: it is Daura who calleth thee! — Erath the trai- 
tor fled laughing to the land. She lifted up her voice; 
she called for her brother and her father. Arindal! 
Armin! none to relieve your Daura! 

Her voice came over the sea. Arindal my son de- 
scended from the hill; rough in the spoils of the chase. 
His arrows rattled by his side; his bow was in his 
hand; five dark-grey dogs attended his steps. He saw- 
fierce Erath on the shore: he seized and hound hira to 
an oak. Thick wind the thongs of the hide 23 around his 
limbs; he loads the wind with his groans. Arindal 
ascends the deep in his boat, to bring Daura to land. 
Armar came in his wrath, and let fly the grey-fcather- 
ed shaft. 2* It sank; it sunk in thy heart, 0 Arindal, 

* By 'Ibe son o[ Ike rock' tha poet means llie echoning baek of 
Ibe human voice from a rack. 
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my son! for Erath the traitor thou diedst. The oar is 
stopped at once, ho panted on the rock, and expired. 
"What is thy grief, 0 Daura, -when round thy feat is 
poured thy brother's blood! The boat is broken in 
twain. Armar plunges into the sea, to rescue his 
Daura, or die. Sudden a blast from the hill came over 
the waves. He sunk, and ho rose no more. 

Alone, on the sea-boat rock, my. daughter was heard 
to complain. Frequent and loud were her cries. What 
could her father do? All night I stood on the shore. 
I saw her hy the faint beam of the moon. All night I 
heard her cries. Loud was the wind; the rain beat 
hard on the hill. Before morning appeared her voice 
was weak. It died away, like the evening breeze 
among the grass of the rocks. Spent with grief, she 
expired; and loft thee, Armin, alone. Gone is my 
strength in war! fallen ray pride among women! When 
the storms aloft arise; when the north lifts the wave 
on high; I sit by the sounding shore, and look on the 
fatal rock. Often by the setting moon, I see the ghosts 
of my children. Half-viewless, - 5 they walk in mournful 
conference together. Will none of you speak in pity? 
They do not regard their father. I am sad, 0 Carmor, 
nor small is my cause of woe! 

Such were the words of the bards in tho day of 
song; when the king beard tho music of harps, the 
tales of other times! Tho chiefs gathered from all their 
bills, and heard the lovely sound. They praised the 
voice of Cona;* the first among a thousand bards! but 
age is now on my tongue; my soul has failed! I hear, 
at times, tho ghosts of bards, and learn thoir pleasant 
song. But memory fails on my mind. I hoar the call 

* Ossian is soraclimes pocltc.-tlly called "Hie voice ot Cona." 
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of years! they say, as they pass along, Why does Os- 
sian sing? Soon shall he lie in the narrow house, and 
no bard shall raise his fame! Roll on, your course! Let 
tho tomb open to Ossian, for hie strength has failed. 
The sons of song are gone to rest. My Toico remains, 
like a blast, that roars, lonely, on a sea-surrounded 
rock after the winds are laid. The dark moss whistles 
there; the distant mariner sees tho waving trees! 



1 Pas loodu, cbavelu. - 2 Ani*. ! s. — 3 Lcur rftuoion. - t Cooi- 
me uue colon nc bumide do biouillard - 5 L*he ( be au table mur- 
murs. — 6 Bounce .1c tent — 7 Qo. n'cst pas «-odu. - S Palpt- 
laoL - 9 Errant. (Salgar). - 10 Rivage. - II n„ sommel do ru- 
. her. ocatteux. txpse tax tents. — 12 tlevez It lorolieau, — 13 tla si 
cabeoe. — 14 Do Is Jo-.icc, mudeste rongeur, — 15 Porte par le 
chariot. — iC Chevreuil. — 17 Tu eg bumble. — 18 Qui I'as conga. 

— 19 Qui est-ca que jo vois appoyd sue son baton. — 20 Attendrir, 

— 21 Lea rejetons de la maisnn sont rfgonreoi. — 22 Tomba. — 27i 
Les memhres sontiHroilemenl Lite deeoarroies de pcan. — 2i La flfclie 
■Ui plumes grisalrcs. — 25 A Demi caches. 



THOMAS CHATTERTOH. 



This extraordinary youth was horn at Bristol in the year 1752 o[ 
poor parents wlio could only afford to give liim a slight education, 
jet his poems written when lie was eleven years old were superior 
to those o[ Cowley and Pope when several years his seniors. In 17CR 
he commenced his impositions which consisted principally in the 
compiling of mannscrispts wiiiirh l.e professed to have been found in 
Bristol Cathedral, and affirmed that Ihey were the works of a priest 
of the fifteenth century named Kowley, and so well were tlicy irai- 
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la led and written, that they occasioned disputes between the most 
tompeicnt judges in England as to their authenticity. The evidence 
which betrayed them, was the too careful disguise or language cm- 
ployed in them, and the fact thai the name of Rowley was nowhere 
me iit. one J in history. CbaUcrlan pretended also to haie made many 
additional discoveries and thus deceived (he citizens of Bristol for a 
long time. At the ago of seventeen he wont to London in the espec 
IDtion of being able to procure himself an easy livelihood. Thne h» 
wrote political papers; however it appears that lie ha.l no opinions or 
his own bnt exerted bitnse:f fur tbnt party uh : ch tc found to hi* 
greatest advantage. The contributions were not sufficient For bis sub- 
sistence and after living su me- time in absotota want be put an end 
to his life by means of arsenic Aug ist 25th 1770 at the age of 17 
years end time months. His worts in modern English t re greatly in- 
ferior to his imiialtons of Iho nld style, Caajpbcll says ibot 'w 
Engh,h poet equalled him at the same age'. 

THE RESIGNATION. 

0 God, ■whose thunder sliiikes the sky, 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys, 
To thee, my only rock, I fly, 
Thy mercy in thy justice praise. 

The mystic mazes of thy will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 
Are past the power of human skill, — 
liuf, -what tli' Eternal acts is right. 

0! teach me in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy tear, 
To still my sorrows, own * thy pow'r, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 



If in this bosom ought but thee 
Encroaching sought a boundless sway, 
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Omniscience could the clanger see, 
And mercy look the cause away. 2 

Then why, my soul, dost thou complain? 
Why drooping seek the dark recess? 
Shake off the melancholy chain, 
For God created all to bless. 

But ah! my breast is human still; 
The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals' feeblo rill 
The sickness of my soul declare. 

But yet, with fortitude resign'd, 
I'll thank th' inflicter of the blow; 
Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
Nor let tho gush of mis'ry flow. 

The gloomy mantle of the night, 
Which on my sinking spirit steals, ■ 
Will vanish at the morning light, 
Which God, my East, my Sun, reveals. 



1 Oiea, reconnaitre. — 2 To look.... amy, faire disjiarailre 
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ROBERT BURNS. 



Ilobcrl Burn*, Si:nlln!iil's nalinrinl bard, the son of a poor farmer, 
was born in 1759 in Ihc parish of Allnway near Ayr. His father gave him 
what education lie could afford, but [hit was very slight indeed; 
when ho loft school lin possessed but ten books such a* -The Spfc- 
talor', Pope's Works, Allan Ramsay, and a collodion of English 
songs: but these few ho stmlii'il thoroughly. In i 7St'. Burns published 
his lirst volume which created a fireal sensation, arid the impatience 
of Uiit public tould scarcely be kept within bounds for Ihe aid edi~ 
'ion. After this success liu took the farm of Kllisland near Dumfries 
and married. In 1788 lie obtained the situation of Exciseman in 
which, however, on account of bis rather jovial habits, be could not 

his paltry salary of /., 70 a year. lie then published a third edition 

composed on bis farm at Eliisland. He died in 1736 aged 37 years. 
His best known poems are bis 'Cotter's Saturday Nigbl' inii 'Tarn 
O'Sbanicr'. but Uic feeling of the author is not so well expressed in 
ihem as in his poem To a mouse on turning up her nest with a 
plough' and some of his smaller and less known productions, in 
which his pathos and original inspiration are strongly lo be noliced. 

A PRAYER 

0 Thou unknown, Almighty Cause, 

Of all ray hope and fear ! 
In whoso dread presence, ere an Iiour, 

Perhaps I must appear! 

If I have wander'd in tlioso paths 

Of life I ought to shun; 
As something loudly in my breast, 

Remonstrates I have done; 
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Thou know'st that Thou haft forra'd me 

With passions wild and strong; 
And list'ning to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

Where human weakness has como short, 1 

Or frailty stept aside, 
Do. Thou, All-Good! for such Thou art, 

In shades of darkness hide. 

Where with intention I have err'd, 

No other plea 2 I have, 
But, Thou art good; and Goodness still 

LVlightcth to forgive. 



1 La oil It faililesse Lumainc a failli. — Defense, excuse. 



TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

Thou ling'ring i star, with less'ning ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher'st 2 in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
0 Mary! dear departed shade! 

Whero is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid.? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 
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That sacred hour can I forget? 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr 3 we met, 

To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace; 

Ah! little thought we 't was our last!' 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss'd bis pchbled shore, 

O'crhung with wild woods, thick'ning green; 
The fragrant birch, * and hawthorn 5 hoar, 

Twin'd am'rous round the raptur'd scene; 
The ilow'rs sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray 6 — 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west, 

Proclaim' d the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 

And fondly broods 1 with miser care! 
Time but th' impression stongor makes. 

As streams thoir channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest! 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 



t Lenlc, relardataire, — 2 Tu annonees, iphvdnU. — 3Siuueox. — 
4 Iioulcan. — S AnWpine. — 6 Brancbe, buiason. '— 7 Co ate, mrJiie. 



ELIZA. 



From thee, Eliza, I must go. 

And from my native shore; 
The cruel Fates between ua throw 

A boundless ocean's roar: * 
But buondless oceans, roaring wide, 

Between my love and me, 
They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee! 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 

The maid that I adore! 
A boding 2 voice is in mine ear, 

We part to meet no more! 
The latest throb 3 that leaves my heart, 

While death stands victor by. 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 

And thine that latest sigh! 



I U mgissemcnt d'un ocian sans homes — 3 PropliiUiquo. — 5 
Lc dernier battemenl. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 



William Words wo i ili was born at Cockermoulli in Cumberland mi 
tbe 7th of April 1770. He was educated at Cambridge, made a long 
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fool throuyli France, Switzerland and Haly and then filed 



milling d.nmled by lliis, Wordsworth contii 
:?t work is certainly 'The Excursion', which 
sill'or to form [be third yart of a long rnor 



deed all his later works si c as highly adorned .mil as elaborately writ- 
fen. as his early productions were remarkable for [heir simplicity. He 
died on the 2!id of April ISM. 



THE LftST OF THE FLDCK, 



111 distant countries have I been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in tho public roads alone. 
But such a one! on English ground, 
And in the broad highway I met. 
Along the broad highway ho came, 
His cheeks with tears wore wet. 
Sturdy he seem'd, though he was sad; 
And in arms a lamb lie had. 



Ho saw me, and he turned aside, 
As if ho wished himself to hide: 
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Then with his coat he made essay 
To wipe those briny l tears away. 
1 followed him, and said, "My friend, 
What aiis you? wherefore weep you so?" 

— "Shame on me, sir! this lusty lamb, 
Ho makes my tears to flow. 

To-day I fetched him from the rock; 
lie is the last of all my Hock. 

When I was young, a single man, 

And after youthful follies ran, 

Though little given to care and thought, 

Yet, so it was, a ewe I bought; 

And otiier shuep from her I raised, 

As healthy sheep as you might see; 

And then I married, and was rich 

As I could wish to be ; 

Of sheep I numherod a full score, . 

And every year increased my store. 

Year after year my stock it grew; 
And from this one, this single ewe, 
Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 
As sweet a flock as over grazed ! 
Upon the mountain did they feed, 
They throve, and wo at home did thrive. 

— This lusty lamb, of all my store, 
Is all that is alive; 

And now I care not if wo die, 
And perish all of poverty. 

Six children, sir! had I to feed; 
Hard labour in a time of need! 
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My pride -was tarn 'd, and in our grief 
I of the parish asked relief. 
They said I was a -wealthy man ; 
My sheep upon the mountain fed. 
And it was fit that thenca I took 
Whereof to buy us bread. 
-Do this: how can we give to you,' 
They cried, 'what to the poor is due?' 

I sold a sheep, as they had said, 
And hought my little children bread, 
And they were healthy with their food; 
For me — it never did me good. 
A woeful time it was for me, 
To sea the end of all my gains, 
The pretty nock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains. 
To sea it melt like snow away ! 
For me it was a woeful day. 

Another still! and still another! 

A little lamb, and then its mother! 

It was a vein that never stopp'd — 

Like blood-drops from my heart thoy droop'd. 

Till thirty were not left alive. 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one. 

And I may say, that many a time 

I wished they ail were gone: 

They dwindled one by one away; 

For me it was a woeful day. 

To wicked deeds I was inclined, 
And wicked fancies crossed my mind; 
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And every man I chanced to see, 
I thought ho knew some ill of me. 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease, within doors or without; 
And crazily, and wearily, 
I went my work about. 
Oftrtimes 2 I thought to run away ; 
For me it was a woeful day. 

Sir! 'twas a precious flock to me, 

As dear as my own children he; 

For daily with my growing store 

I loved my children more and more. 

Alas! it was an ovil time, 

God curs'd me in my sore distress; 

I prayed, yet every day I thought 

I loved my children less; 

And every week, and every day, 

My flock, it seemed to melt away. 

They dwindled, sir, sad sight to see! 

From ten to five, from five to three, 

A lamh, a wether, and a ewe; 

And then at last, from three to two; 

And of my fifty, yesterday 

I had but only one: 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas! and I have none; — 

To-day I fetched it from the rock; 

It is the last of all my flock." 



I Bring, amcr, — 2 OfMlmts souvenl. 
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THE SOLITARY R6APER. 1 

ffohold her single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone sho cuts, and hinds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

Oh, listen! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 

Of travellers, in some shady haunt 

Among Arabian sands: 

Such thrilling voice was never heard 

In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell mo what sho sings! 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 2 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain, 

That has been, and may be again? 

Whate'er the theme the maiden sang. 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending; — 
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I listened — motionless and still; 
And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bora, 
Long after it was heard no more. 



1 Moissonneusc. — 2 Gnoses on pcrsonncs loinlaincs. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

4771-1832 

(See his biography p. 237.) 



FROM "THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL." 
THE MINSTREL'S LOVE FOR HIS NATIVE LAND. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As homo his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such thero breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite 1 those titles, power, and pelf, - 
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The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour'd and unsung. 

0 Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene. 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems, as to me, of all bereft, 

Solo friends thy woods and streams were left; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 



1 Dvpilc roalgru. — 2 Pelf, taines ricliMSCS. 



FROM "ROKEBY." 
WILFRID'S SONG. 
THE CYPRESS WREATH. < 



0 Lady, twine no wroath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree! 
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Too lively glow the liliea light, 
The varnish'd holly's ail too bright, 
The May-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine: 
But, Lady, weave no wreath for me. 
Or weave it of the cypress tree! 

Yet dimpled 2 mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the the laughing vine; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 
To patriot and to sage bo due ; 
The myrtle bough bids lovers live, 
But that Matilda will not give; 
Then, Lady twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree! 

Let merry England proudly rear 

Her blended roses, bought so dear; 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 

With heath and hare-bell 3 dipped in dew; 

On favour'd Erin's crest be seen 

The flower she loves of emerald green — 

But, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree! 

Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minstrel's hair; 
And, while his crown of laurel-leaves 
With bloody hand the victor weaves, 
Let the loud trump his triumph tell; 
But when you hear the passing ball, 
Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, 
And twino it of the cypress tree. 
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Yes! twine for mo the cypress bough: 
But, 0 Matilda, twine not now! 
Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have look'd and loved my last! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansics, rosemary, and rue, 
Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the cypress tree. 



1 Couronsie. ~ 2 Qui a Jes fossettes, naif. — 3 Sorle At Oeur. 



LAV OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 

"My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall. 
And I am sick of captive thrall, 
I wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and blood-hound free. 
For that's the life is meet for me. 

"I hate to learn the ebb of time, 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime. 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch, along the wall, 
The lark was wont my matins ring; 
The sable rook my vespers sing; 
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These towers, although a king's they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

"No more at dawning morn 1 rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend witli evening dew ; 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 
While fled the eve on wing of glee, — 
That life is lost to love and me! — 



FROM "THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH." 
A MELANCHOLY S0N&J < 

Yes, thou mayert sigh, 
And look once more at all around. 
At stream and bank, and sky and ground: 
Thy life its final course has found, 

And thou must die. 

Yes, lay thee down. 
And while thy struggling pulses flutter, 
Bid the grey monk his soul-mass mutter, 
And the deep hell its death tone utter — 

Thy life is gone. 

Be not afraid: 
Tis hut a pang .and then a thrill, 
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A fever fit, and then a chill; 
And then an end of human ill, 
For thou art dead. 



1 Cello romance csl cbanlec par une jcune a venturiij-e franchise 311 
due de Rothsay, fils aine de Robert III, roi d'Ecosse, quond ce jeunn 
prince csl conduit Irailreusemcnl dan? nn chateau oil il doit mourii 
<le faim. — 2 Soul- mass, mcsso des morls. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY. 



a poet of great lalent, he is one of the lirst, and most prolific prose 
nritlers among the English modern authors. His earliest works ate 
ihe dramas entitled 'Wat Tyler and 'Joan of Ate' in which lie niprcs- 
republican opinions; these weie however soon abandoned, and he 
became a staunch royalist. In 1313 he obtained the office o[ Poet 
Laureate, and in Ibis situation bis new political opinions became 
strengthened. His first poetical production of any considerable merit, 
is ■Thaloba' published in 1801; -which although wrillen upon ancxlra- 
(Bgant subject, viz: a series of adventures, met wilh by an Arabian 
hero, possesses in many places great bcauly of eipression. Then ap- 
peared 'Modoc', which is founded npon a tradition *ot)cernmg the di- 
scovery of America. This was followed by 'The Curse of Keharaa' the 
most elaborate of Southcy's poems but still more extravagant than 
Thatnba, as the author has chosen Ihc Hindoo mythology for bis ba- 
sis, and although it shows him to possess a considerable amount of 
learning, it 15 nevertheless on Ihe whole a monstruosity, valuable more 
on account of its poetry than of the substance. 'Roderic the Last of 
Ihc Goths' is the mosl pleasing of his works; it relales the insurrec- 
tion of Ihe Spaniards against Ihe Moors and the punishment of Ihe 
hist Gothic king of Spain who sold his country to thai people. Son- 
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Incy's prose 'works are more citcnsito than his poems and all pos- 
sess considerable merit. Ttio principal are; 'The Life of Nelson', 'The 
Book of the church', 'The Lire? of the British Admirals,' 'Tile Life 
of Wesley,' History of Brazil', 'History of the Peninsular War.' tic 
tias also written many essays principally critical, all of tliem bearing 
witness to the author's extensive learning and sound jugdment. Son- 
they died al Keswich (Cumberland) in 1843. 

THE WIDOW. 

Cold was the night, drifting < fast the snow fell, 
Wide were the downs and shelterless and naked, 
When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey, 
Weary and way-soro. 2 

Dreary were the downs, mors dreary her reflexion, 
Cold was the night-wind, colder was her bosom: 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 
She had no shelter. 

Fast o'er the heath a chariot rattled by her, 
"Pity me! feebly cried the homely wanderer. 
"Pity me, stranger! lest with cold and hunger 
"Here I should perish. 

"Once I had friends — but they have all forsook me! 
"Once I had parents — they are now in Heayen! 
"I had a home once — I had once a husband ■ — 
"Pity me, stranger! 

"I had a home once — I had once a husband — 
"I am a widow poor and broken-hearted!" 
Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On went the horseman. 
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Worn out 3 wit anguish, toil, and cold, and hunger, 
Down stink tlie wanderer; sleep had seized her senses; 
Then did the traveller And her in the morning; 
God had relieved her. 



! l'ouscr, s'amonceler. - 2 Tiistc ct fittguce. — 3 Harass. 



THOMAS MOORE. 

Thomas Moore, the author or 'Irish Melodies', was born in Dublin 
in 1780 of Roman catholic patents. Ho studied at the Dublin univer- 
sity, where he translated into English verse the Odes of Anacrcon, in 
the nnblicelioa or which he appeared under the name of Thomas 
Little. In 1803 he received a post at Bermuda where he remained 
12 months. Afterwards he travelled in France and Italy, but got him* 
self into difficulties in money concerns by the conduct of the person 
who acted as his deputy at Uermuda. While in France and Italy he 
formed a great friendship for Byron with whom he lived some lime. 
He was however industrious during his absence, lor in that time his 
'Odes and Epistcls' were wrilen. Upon his return he wrote political 
satires in which ho excelled by the elegance or Ins stile, and the se- 
verity with which he treated his opponents. Amongst his comical 
writings the 'Fudge Family' and the 'Twopenny Post Bag' are consi- 
dered the Lest; the latter consists in a selection of loiters of eminent 
persons, pretended to have been Intercepted. In 18(3 Moore began 
bis 'Irish Melodies' by which his' name has been rendered illustrious 
and which of all his productions will probably remain the longest, 
and establish for him the widest reputation. In 1817 he published 
'l.alla Bockh', an oriental romance, consisting of four poems, united 
by a story in prose, written in the manner of Chaucer's 'Canterbury 
Talcs'. In all those poems he has taken oriental life for his subject 
and lias worked them up in a highly coloured manner. Mooro wrote 
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;j| 511 another Oriental poem entitled 'The Lores of the Angels' whicli 
lie composed in Paris. He also appealed as a prose writer, and po- 
lished the liTH of Byron and Sheridan, Hie Memoirs of Lord Ed- 
wad Fitigerald and Hie polemical work, 'Travels in search of religion'. 
His last pulihcation was a work in prose, entitled -The Epicurean'. 
It is a story of ilio early Christians, the scene of which is in Egypi: 
this production is written m the style of Larla Itooklt. All bis com- 
positions are distingoished throughout by a delicacy of feeling, ele- 
gance and hnmour, and the delightful command of the language 
which the author seems to he ahle, in almost any manner, to use to 
his advantage. Moore resided in a small cottage in Wiltshire dmiiin 
the last years of his life preferring quiet country comfort to the pay 
society in which he might always have shone. He published his 
poetical wTjrks in ten volumes which were hailed with great satisfac- 
lion by tire public. He died in 1852. 



THE MOUNTAIN SPRITE. * 



In yonder valley there dwelt, alone, 

A youth, -whose life all had calmly flown, 

Till spells came o'er him, and day and night, 

Ho was haunted and watch'd hy a Mountain Sprite. 

As he, hy moonlight, went wandering o'er 

The go!den sands of that island shore, 

A foot-print sparkled before his sight, 

'Twas the fairy 2 foot of the Mountain Sprite. 

Beside a fountain, one sunny day, 

As, looking down on the stream, he lay, 

Behind him stoie 3 two eyes of light. 

And he saw in the clear wave the Mountain Sprite. 

He turn'd — but lo, like a startled bird, 

The Spirit fled — and he only heard 

Sweet music, such as marks the flight 

Of a journeying star, from the Mountain Sprite. 
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One night, pursued by that dazzling look, 

The youth, bewilder'd, his pencil took, 

And, guided only by memory's light, 

Drew the fairy form of the Mountain Sprite. 

'Oh thou, -who tovest the shadow', cried 

A gentle voice, whispering by his side, 

'Now turn and see,' ■ — here the youth's delight 

Seal'd the rosy lips of the Mountain Sprite. 

'Of all the Spirits of land and sea', 

Exclaim'd he then, 'there is nono like thee; 

And oft,' oh oft, may thy shape alight 

In this lonely arbour, sweet Mountain Sprite.' 



1 Esprit, fanlfime. — 1 De Wtfl. — 3 Cne forme D. v. To 
se gliaaer. 



THE MINSTREL-BOY. 

The Minstrel-Boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you '11 find him; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. — 
'Land of song!' said the warrior-bard, 

'Tho' all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee!' 
The Minstrel fell!— but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; • 
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The harp he lov'd ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder: 2 
And said, 'No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery! 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

They shall never sound in slavery.' 



1 pom-ait pas horopter son Sme. — 2 It lua lirisa eu dent. 



THOSE EVENING BELLS. 



Those evening bells! those evening hells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
Whon last I heard their soothing chime 
Those joyous hours are past away, 
And many a heart, tiiat then was gay, 
"Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening hells. 
And so 't will be when I am gone; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk the dells. 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells! 
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LORD BYRON. 



;arcd 1812. at onco placed liim above all cri- 
f him llic first rank among tlic English Poeis . 
Uowed in rapid succession hy *Thc Giaour'. 
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FROM "CHILDE HAROLD" 
THE CIRCUS AND GLADIATORS AT HOME. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
-Inmurmur'd pity, 'or loud — roar'd applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 
And wheruforo slaughtcr'd! wherefore, hut because, 
Such were the bloody Circus" genial laws 
And the imperial pleasure. — "Wherefore, not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 
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Idee before me the gladiator lie; 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop'd hoad sinks gradually low — 
And through his sido tho last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch who 
[won — 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He reck'd' 1 not of the life he lost nor prize, 2 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 

There were his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush'd with his blood — shall he expire. 

And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 



I He reck'd ml, i! ne se souciait pas. — 2 pri:», oi du pi is. 



FROM "CAIN," 
CAIN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SLEEPING CHILD. 

He smiles and sleeps! — Sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 



LORD BYEON 

Of a world scares less young: sleep on, and 8mile!\ 
Thine are the hours and days, when both are cheeriiig 
And innocent! thou hast not pluck'd the fruit — 
Thou know'st not thou art naked! Must the time 
Come thou shalt he amerced 1 for sins unknown, 
Which were not thine nor mine? But now sleep on! 
His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 
And shining lids are trembling o'er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them; 
Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream — 
Of what? Of Paradise? — Ay! dream of it, 
My disinherited boy ! 'tis but a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy! 



1 His ( I'amcndc! 



FROM "THE GIAOUR." 
GREECE COMPARED TO DEATH. 

He who hath bent him o'er' the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark "day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
{Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where Beauty' lingers). 

2G 
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And mark'd tho mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fix'd yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And, but for that sad shrouded i eye, 
That fires not, -wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 

Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals tho gazing mourner's heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 2 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, aye, one treach'rous hour, 

He still might doubt the tyrant's pow'r; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd. 

The first, last look, by death reveal'd! 

Such is the aspect of this shore; 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Herj is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb ; 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hov'ring 3 round Decay, 

And farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heav'nly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish'd earth! 
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Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to mountain- cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave! 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee? 



i Voilj, — 2 II s'arriW a regarder. — 3 Ha!o, aureole qui plana. 



FROM "DON JUAN." 
THE SHIPWRECK. 1 

'Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down 

Over the waste of waters; like a veil 
Which if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 

Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. 
Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, 

And grimly darken'd o' er the faces pale, 
And tho dim desolate deep; twelve days had Fear 

Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave — 

Then some leaped overboard 2 with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell. 
And down she sucked with her the whirling 3 -wave, 

Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 
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And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, * 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; bat at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, G 

A solitary shriek; the hubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 6 

And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view; 

But he died early; and when ho was gone. 
His nearest messmate 1 told his sire, who threw 

One glance at him, and said, 'Heaven's will be done 
I can do nothing;' and he saw him thrown 
Into the deep without a tear or groan. 
The other father had a weaklier child, 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 

And patient spirit held aloof 8 his fate; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 

As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father's heart, 
With the deep deadly thought that they mu3t part. 

And o' er him bent his siro, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 

From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed: 
And when the wished-for shower 9 at length was come 

And the boy's eyes, which the dull film half glazed, 
Brightened, and for a moment seemed to roam, 

Ho squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 

Into his dying child's mouth; but in vain! 
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The boy expired — the father held the clay, 
And looked upon it long; and when at last 



Death left no dffbt, and the dead burthen lay 

Stiff on his heart, and pulse and liopo were past. 
He -watched it wistfully, uctil away 

Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 'twas cast, 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering. 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 



I Naufragc. — 2 Hors du vaisscau. — 3 Tournoimcnl. — 4 Apaisii 
o Eclaboussurc. — 6 L'equipage pile, alFreus. — 7 Comp^nou 
de fable. — 8 Eloignc. — 0 La piuie desirec. 



Samuel Taylor Coleridge was Lorn at Oltery St. Mary in Dcvuii- 
sliirc 1772. after having been educated in ChrisI Church, lie entered 
Cambridge University in his nine teen Hi year, bill on account ot bis 
Socinian opinions on the subject of religion, he was not allowed to 
take his degiec; so he fled to London and enlisted in a regiment of 
dragoons. He was howevn. recalled by his friends and after leaving 
Cambridge went to live at the Lakes where also Southey and Words- 
worth took up their residence, thus giving origin to the denomination 
of 'Lakers' and the Lake School. Coleridge brought his composition? 
forward for the first lime in t79G, and soon afterwards publish"! 
separately his 'Ode to the Departing Year', in 1737, that cntited 
•France', 1798, his 'Fears in Solitude': and after hating transited 
Schiller's Wallcnstein, he associated as a poel and author with 7'ords- 
worth, in an edition of whose works appeared several of his compo- 
sitions. Coleridge has not gives us an extensive collection o' poetry. 




SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
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luil what lie lias written is of ciquisite beauty .mil high poetical 
worth; il only lacks quantity to make him the greatest poetical writer 
of bis day: but although he possessed an Immense stock of materials, 
yet he seems to have left everything tinllnished. He died in 1834. Of 
his poeiiral works we miy mention 'The ancient Manner', 'Christa- 
bel', 'Love', 'Foster Molhtr's Tale',,' Dejection', ■The Nightingale.' His 
prose weeks embrase the subjects — , theology, history, politics, 1 he 
principles ot society, literature and its criticism, logic and Eociapbysim, 
and of them may be meiiioned the following: 'The Friend', 'Lay 
Sermons', Aids lo Reflection., etc., but they all convey the same idea 
of incompleteness. Coleridge lixed in Iba future and although bis 
ideas were complete he always seems to have thought, he would 
have time to give a finishing stroke to them m some future period. 

HOME-SICK, t 

Tis sweet to him, who all the weak 
Through city-crowds must push his way, 

To stroll alone through fields and woods, 
And hallow thus the Sahbath-Day. 

And sweet it is, in summer-bower, 

Sincere, affectionate and gay, 
One's own dear children 2 feasting round. 

To celebrate one's marriage-day. 

But what is alJ, to his delight, 

Who having long been doom'd t« roam, 

Throws off the bundle from his back, 
Before the door of his own home? 

"Some-sickness is a wasting pang; 
This feci I hourly moro and more; 
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There's healing 3 only in thy -wings, 
Thou Breeze thatplayst on Albion's shore! 



1 Nostalgic. — 2 Scs propres enfaiits, sos enfanls cli^iis. — 
GneriMD, 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 



Perej Bjsshe Shelley, born al Essex in f 792, was educated at 
Elon where he suffered the oppressions common to a scholar in au 
Knglish public school, -which made n great impression on the sensiti- 
ve mind of this poet. At Oxford his religions opinions developed 
themselves, he became on adhcicnt to the doctrines of Atheism, and 
nas in consequence expelled from the university. An early marriage, 
against the wishes of his family, proved unhappy: ho therefore lived 
separated from his -wife and travelled on the continent. The latter 
committed suicide, a short time after, and Shelley raariied a second 
lime, again went abroad with his wife after having published hi 
England, 'The Revolt of Islam' and passed the remainder of his lire 
in Switzerland and Italy, during which lime he produced the gicaler 
number of bis woiks. lie was accidentally drowned in the gulf of 
Spezia near Pisa, July 7lh. 1822; liis remains were burnt and their 
ashes preserved in an urn. In Italy he wrote 'I'romcllieos Unbound' 
a play in which man; of his religious and political opinions are fully 
expounded; its style is grand but sometimes too elaborate. Then fol- 
lowed 'The Cenci', a most horrible tragedy: it is. however, held in 
great estimation, as being one of the finest modern specimens in this 
department. 'Hellas' and 'Hosalind or Helen' were the next in succes- 
sion; in the latter the poet endeavours to prove that marriage is an 
ceil and ought not to be allowed in the present state of society. 'Ado- 
mas' is a beautiful lament for the death of licals whose early decease 
■vas sincerely deplored by Shelley. Of his remaining works Hie fel- 
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lowing may still be mentioned; 'Queen Mab' written when the author 
was eighteen years old, 'The Witch of Atlas', 'Epiptvchidion'. "The 
Masque of Anarchy*, -AloslDr, or the Spirit ol Solitude', 'Julian and 
Haddalo' etc. 

NATURAL APPEARANCES OF RETURNING SPRING. 

Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, l re-appear; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead seasons bier. 
The loving birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 2 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 

Through wood and stream and field and hill and ocean, 
A quickening life from the earth's heart has burst, 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned 3 on chaos, in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of heaven flash with a softer light; 
All baser things pant with life's sacred thirst, 
Diffuse themselve; and spend in love's delight 

The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 



1 Lea fourmis, les ahcillcs ct les hirondellcs. — 2 Bonces, brous- 
saillos. — 3 Comnicnr.ii a fioindre, h paraitre. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 

Mrs. Hnnians (Felicia Dorothea Browne) was born in Liverpool 
1793 and passed her childhood in North Wales where she gained 
that love of nature which is to be found in all her works. She pub- 
lished her first volume at the age of fifteen which although not 
particular!!' successful did not prevent her from producing in 1812 an- 
other volume entitled 'The Domestic Affections and other Poems.' In 
this year 6be married Caplain Hemans, but the union proved an un- 
happy one, and in 1818 her husband left her and went to reside in 
Italy after which, they never met again. Sue published in 1830 'The 
Sceptic,' and in 1823 her tragedy 'The Vespers of Palermo,' was 
brought out in London, but met with no approval. In 183(1 appeared bei 
'Forest Sanctuary', which is considered her best poem; in 1S28 'Re- 
cords of Woman;' 1K30 her 'Songs of the AfTeclious' and 1834 her 
'Hymns for Children' came into print. Her songs are generally writ- 
ten in a sorrowful style, but in many of ibem she has shown lofti- 
ness of spirit and heroic feelings. She died at Dublin on the IGlh of 
May 1835. 

GENTLY TQUCH.THE CHORDS OF THE HEART. 

If thou hast crushed ' a flower, 

The root may not be blighted; 
If thou hast quench'd a lamp, 

Once more it may he lighted: . 
But on thy harp or on thy lute, 

The string -which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 

Give to thy touch a token. 



If thou hast loosed 2 a bird, 
Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 



Still, still he may be won 

From the skies to warble near thee: 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring 

The treasure back when needed. 

If thou hast bruised 5 a vine, 

The eummer's breath is healing, 
And its clusters yet may glow, 

Through the leaves their bloom revealing : 
But if thou hast a cup o'erthrown 

With a bright draught filled — oh! never 
Shall earth give back that lavish'd i wealth 

To cool thy parch'd lip's fever! 

The heart is like that cup, 

If thou waste the love it bore thee: 
And like that jewel gone, 

"Which the deep will not restore thee; 
And like that strain of harp or lute 

Whence the sweet sound is scattered : — 
Gently, oh! gently touch the chords, 

So soon for ever shattered! 



J Ecrast. — 2 Dtlifte. - 3 Fnttort meiirtri. - 4 I'rodiguo. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tennyson was born in 1810 ids village in Lincolnshire, where 
he passed his boyhood till he went to Trinity College atCambridge.lt 
was there lhat, with the study of the ancient poets, his own poetical 
Ulcnls were developed, and already in 1830 he gave oat the firsl vo- 
lume of bis poems. His intimate friendship with Aurhur Hallam, a 
young man of the most highly gifted intellect, served also lo cultiia- 
le his mind, and two years after lie published his second volume. In 
1834, Hallam died, which event gave a serious and rather sad turn 
lo his character and bis writing. In 1842 he gave out a new volume 
of his poems and a book entitled 'In Memoriam' containing ballads 
and songs written when he was still oppresed with grief bylhedeath 
of Hallam. Three years before he had also published a work called 
'The princess,' a fantastical narration in poetry. He is now poet lau- 
reaH, which office ho succeeded lo on the death of Wordsworth, 
In po*ms which Heat of love, Tennyson appears to Ibe best advanta- 
ge; he possesses much poetical talent, and a deal of genius, yet in his 
higher aspirations he generally seems to fall short of the summit aim- 
ed at. 

THE MAY QUEEN. 
I. 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear; 

To morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad 
New-year; 

Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest 

merriest day; 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to he 

Queen 0' the May. 
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There's many a black eye, they say, but none so bright 
as mine; 

There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline: 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say, 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o* the May. 
I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake. 
If you do not call me loud when the day begins to 
break: 

But I must gather knots < of flowers; and buds and 
garlands gay, 

Form I'm to be etc. 
As I came up the valley whom think you should I see. 
But Robin leaning on th^ bridge beneath the hazel-tree? 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him 
yesterday, 

But I'm to be etc. 
He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white, 
And Iran by him without speaking, like a flash of light, 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what 
they say, 

For I'm to be etc. 
They say he's dying all for love, but that can never be : 
They say his heart is breaking, mother — what is 
that to me? 

There's many a boldor lad 'ill woo 2 me any summer 
day. 

And I'm to be etc. 
Little Effle shall go with me to-morrow to the green. 
And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the 
Queen; 
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For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come from 
far away, 

And I'm to be etc. 
The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy 
bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches 3 blow the faint sweet 

cuckoo-flowers; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like- fire in 

swamps and hollows gray, 

And I'm to be etc. 
The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the mea- 
dow grass, 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten 
as they pass; 

There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the 
livelong day, 

And I'm to be ete. . 
All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill. 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily 
glance and play, 

For I'm to be etc. 
So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear, 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad 
New-year : 

To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest mer- 
riest day, 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to bo 
Queen o' the May. 
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II. 

If you're waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year. 
It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 
Then you may lay me low i" the mould and think 

no more of me. 
To-night I saw the sun set: he sot and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my 

peace of mind; 
And the New-year's coming up, mother, but I shall 

nev«r see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 
Last May we made a crown of flowers: we had a 
— - -- ■ "~*Tnerry day; 
Beneath the hawthorn * on the green they made me 

Queen of May; 
And we danced about the may-pole 5 and in the hazel- 
copse, 6 

Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on 
the pane: 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again: 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out 
on high: 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 
The building rook 'ill caw ~t from the windy tail elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover 8 pipo along; the fallow lea, y 
And the swallow 'ill come back again with summer 

o' er the wave, 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering 

grave. 
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Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave of mine, 
In the early early morning the summer sun 'ill shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the 
hill, 

When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the 
world is still- 
When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waking light 

You'll ncverscoraomoroiathclonggrayflolds at night; 
When from the dry dark wood the summer airs blow 
cool 

On the oat-grass and tho sword-grass, and the bul- 
rush in the pool. 10 
You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn- 
shade; 

And you'll come sometimes and see me where I am 
lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you 
when you pass, 

"With your feet above my head in the long and plea- 
sant grass. 

I havo boon wild and wayward, ti but you'll forgive me 
now; 

You'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek and 
brow; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild, 
You should not fret for me, mother, you have an- 
other child. 

If I can I'll come again, mother, from out my resting-place; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon 
your face; 
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Though I cannot speak a -word, I shall harkan what 
you say, 

And be often, often with you when you think I'm 
far away. 

Goodnight, goodnight, when I have said goodnight for 
evermore, 

And you see mo carried out from the threshold of the 
door, 

Don't let Effle come to see mc till my grave he 

growing green: 
She'll bo a better child to you than ever I have been. 
She'll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor: 
Let her take 'em: they are hers: I shall never gftr- 

^— 4eejaore: ; 
But tell her, when I'am gone, to train the rose-bush 
that I set 

About the parlour-windov- and the box of mignonette. 
Goodnight, sweet mother, call me before the day is 
born. 

All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year, 
So, if you' re waking, call mc, call me early, mother 
dear. 



I Boulons de fleurs. — 2 Feire 1'ammir, rcchercher en mariage. — 
5 Fossfe. — 4 Aubepine. — 5 Arbro de Mai. — 6 Coudrclle oil cou- 
' an\n, lieu planlc de couriers. — 7 Croasser. — 8 PJiivicr, ciscau 
'■ctiassifir. — 9 Champs en Criche. — 10 Jones dans le% Slangs. — 1! 
MaatsaJe, capriciau^, de maa>aisc humenr. 
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